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BIG AND LITTLE, RICH AND POOR, CAN PROJECT 


THEIR PERSONALITIES OVER THI 


WIDE NETWORK OF ITS WIRES 


In the service of all the people 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THe Bell System is owned by 
450,000 stockholders and oper 
ated by more than 400,000 
workers for the service of the people of 
the nation. 

It is a democratic instrument of a 
little, rich 


project their personalities 


democracy. Big and and 


poor, can 
over the wide network of its wires. For 
friendship or business, pleasure or profit, 
the telephone is indispensable to our 
modern civilization. 

This year the Bell System is erecting 
new telephone buildings in more than 
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200 cities. It is putting in thou 
sands of miles of cable, thousands 
of sections of switchboard and 
hundreds of thousands of new telephones, 
Its expenditure for plant and improve 
ments in service in 192g will be more 
than 550 millions of dollars—half again 
as much as it cost to build the Panama 
Canal. 

This program is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall be 
able to talk quickly and at reasonab© 
cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 
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is no standing still in the Bell System 
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Tits handsome 
bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahog- 
ary, is included with 
every set of the new 
Britannica. 


This 


completely ‘NEW 


Encyclopaedia sn 
rifannira 


HIS is the year of all years to give the Britannica for 


Christmas! 


For today you can give a completely 


new Encyclopaedia Britannica—the superb Four- 
teenth Edition, that has just come from the presses. 


A gift that brings lasting appreciation 


\ the family is included 
when you give this new 
Britannica for Christmas! 

_ Here isa Britannica made new 
om cover to cover. A Britannica 
different from any other encyclo- 
etdia that there is no comparison. 
Everyone in the home will be 
tilled with such a gift. Think of 
ie eager excited interest at Christ- 
mas! These twenty-four handsome 
‘mes, in the graceful bookcase 
“ble which is included with each 
“t, will attract all eyes, 

‘There will be no gift more excit- 
ig beneath the Christmas-tree this 
Year; ho gift, certainly, which will 
Ve Such lasting pleasure. 


A $2,000,000 Work 


for young and old alike—the 
a in school, the woman who 
Practical help with her home 
ae Student engaged in re- 
“arch, the busy man of affairs—for 


everyone this superb new Britan- 
nica is the gift of gifts. 

Wherever the finest things of life 
are appreciated, men and women 
are proud toownthenewBritannica. 
The handsome bindings, the pro- 
fusion of rich and colorful plates, 
indeed the superb craftsmanship 
shown in every detail, set this book 
apart as a gift of rare distinction. 

This new Britannica, prepared at 
a cost of more than $2,000,000, is a 
library in itself—written by 3,500 
leading authorities from fifty differ- 
ent countries. 


Extremely 
Low Price 


for Every 


American Home” 


this one does. And notin twogener- 
ations has a completely new Britan- 
nica been offered at so low a figure! 
Mass production has made it pos- 
sible to place the greatest of all ency- 
clopaedias within the means of all. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Make this Christmas a Britannica 
Christmas! 

You have the opportunity now 
to learn why this new Britannicais 
the finest gift you could select. But 
the time is short, and you should 
act promptly. 

The coupon below will bring you 
our special FREE booklet telling 
the full story of the Britannica and 
describing the various bindings 
and the bookcase table now in- 
cluded with every set. Mail the 
coupon now! (This obligates you 
in no way whatsoever.) 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


Yet this incom- 
parable encyclo- 
paedia comes to 
you at a tremen- 
dous saving! Never 
has any encyclo- 
paedia offeredsuch 
manifold riches as 


Name 


Address 


OCOD Eee Eee 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


YY 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me by return mail, without any obli- 
% gation on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet 
M describing the new Britannica together with low & 
price offer, etc. 
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Against Woodrow Wilson 


By P. W. WILSON 


FORMER MEMBER OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS 


HEN Walter Hines 
Page was Ameri- 
can Ambassador 


in London Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice was British 
Ambassador in Washing- 
ton. To the Page letters, 
then, the correspondence 
here published* is com- 
plementary. It is, indeed, 
a pity that it was not 
given to the world at an 
earlier date. It would 
have helped to clear the 
air. 

To Page, diplomacy was 
merely the last phase of 
an active life as citizen. 
But from Oxford onward 
Spring-Rice, who was 
born in 1859 and entered 


Harris & Ewing 


treme Radical! To the 
Conservatives of that day 
the Many must be gov 
erned by the Few. The im- 
portant thing was t 
know the right people and 
nobody else. Spring-Rice’s 
comments are thus 
shrewd, but unrelated, He 
is like a foreman, say at 
Detroit, who, reporting on 
the output of motor cars, 
discusses the red hair of 
one worker and the freck- 
les on the face of another, 
It was this mentality, 
nurtured in the oligar- 
chies of Europe, that was 
applied to the democracy 
of the New World. Inev- 
itably, it came to grief. 





the British Foreign Office gtR GRCIL SPRING- In early years—he had 


in 1882, was bred in the RICE, 
public service, and his 

reminiscences cover a period of thirty 
years, ranging over Europe, Egypt and 
Asia, aS well as America. His letters were 
voluminous, but, by selection and sum- 
mary, Mr. Stephen Gwynn has achieved a 
triumph of editorship. In vivacity and 
controversial appeal Spring-Rice was fully 
Page’s equal. This book may be no help to 
Spring-Rice’s reputation, but it is none the 
less intensely interesting on that ac- 
count. 

Spring-Rice was a rock-ribbed Conser- 
vative. Even Mr. Gwynn is so Conserva- 
tive, strange to say, that he describes 
Professor Macaulay Trevelyan as an ex- 


*Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. 
2 vols. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1929. $10. 





1914 gone to the British Em- 

bassy in Washington in 
1886 as Third Secretary and remained 
there till 1895—Spring-Rice had attached 
himself to Theodore Roosevelt. The two 
men called one another by their Christian 
names, and Henry Adams was “Uncle, 
which intimacies were extended to Sena 
tor Lodge, whose divinity was identified 
as “Cabot.” 

The extent of the familiarity between 
Spring-Rice and President Roosevelt is in 
dicated in the hitherto unpublished letters 
by Roosevelt which are included in thes 
volumes. In March, 1905, Spring-Ricé, 
then First Secretary of the British Ee 
bassy at St. Petersburg, wrote to Mrs 
Theodore Roosevelt: “I hear the President 
thinks I fear he will fall under the Kaiser» 
influence. I don’t, but I have every 7eas0 
to know how overpowering the Kaiser 
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This Ch 


ristmas Give 


The Encyclopaedia for a Lifetime 


\ Gift of Perpetual Remembrance That Will Be 
Always NEW—Next Christmas and Every Year to Come 


~~ NELSON’SPEREETUAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


It NEVER Grows Old! 


Nelson’s famous LOOSE-LEAF binding device keers ‘t 
always up to date. Every six months new pages (2£0 or 
more) are sent to every subscriber to take the place of old 
pages that have become out of date. They are quickly and 
easily inserted. The greatest scientists, educators, experts 
and writers in all parts of the globe, who are authorities 
on the subjects on which they write, or actual eye-witnesses 
of important events, are constantly engaged in keeping 
Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia fresh and 
new. Among the hundreds of articles already supplied to 
subscribers are those on Radio and Television, Business 
Combinations and Mergers, Battleships, Graf Zeppelin 
World Flight, Farm Relief, etc. 


Question and Answer Service 383 Reading Courses 
Every purchaser of Nelson's A Reader’s Guide to Nelson’s 
is entitled to free member- Loose - Leaf Encyclopaedia, 
ship in Nelson’s Research including thirty-three courses 
3ureau. Jf at any time you on as many subjects from 
are in doubt on any subject, Aeronautics to Zoology — is 
old or new, write to this furnished without cost to all 
Bureau with the positive as- subscribers. These courses 
surance that you will prompt- are declared by educational 
ly receive the latest obtain- authorities to be equal to a 
able and most dependable college course in each of 
information, these departments, 


FREE This Handsome 


Especially made for Nelson’s — 
BOOKCASE richly designed, dust-proof, with 
leaded glass single-door. It is a convenience for holding 
your set and an unusually handsome piece of furniture as 


tts well. To readers of Current History at no additional cost. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Free to adults—a beautifully illustrated loose-leaf booklet 
The Great of sample pages and full information about our free book- 
case offer and our budget easy-payment plan. 


AMERICAN Mail This Coupon Today 


Encyclopaedia THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System, 

Mad I A Publishers for Over 130 Years. ° 
made Dy mericans arje 3 Please mail me FREE your portfolio of sample pages, full information 
P covers the wh iy a Americans, about the FREE bookcase, and how, by the budget easy-payment plan, 
orm ti — ole world of in- I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, with Free 

a lon. Used in the Library Membership in Nelson’s Research Library Service Bureau for Special 
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influence is. The great struggle which the 
Czar has always made has been to resist 
it; and he has finally fallen under it, or 
did, to a great extent.” 

To this Roosevelt replied on May 13, 
1905: “Of course, in a way, I suppose it 
is natural that my English friends gen- 
erally, from the King down, should think 
I was under the influence of the Kaiser, 
but you ought to know better, old man. 
There is much that I admire about the 
Kaiser and there is more that I admire 
about the German people. But the Ger- 
man people are too completely under his 
rule for me to be able to dissociate them 
from him; and he himself is altogether too 
jumpy, too volatile in his policies, too lack- 
ing in the power of continuous and sus- 
tained thought and action for me to feel 
that he is in any way such a man as, for 
instance, Taft or Root. You might as well 
talk of my being under the influence of 
Bryan. If England ever has trouble with 
Germany, I think it will come from some 
unreasoned panic which will inspire each 
to attack the other for fear of being at- 
tacked itself. I get exasperated with the 
Kaiser because of his sudden vagaries like 
this Morocco policy, or like his speech 
about the yellow peril the other day—a 
speech worthy of any fool Congressman; 
and I cannot, of course, follow or take 
too seriously a man whose policy is one of 
such violent and often wholly irrational 
zigzags.” 

Again, in November, 1905, President 
Roosevelt wrote to Spring-Rice: “I have 
more than once been greatly exasperated 
with the Kaiser myself. When I first came 
into the Presidency I was inclined to think 
that the Germans had serious designs upon 
South America. But I think I succeeded in 
impressing on the Kaiser, quietly and un- 
officially and with equal courtesy and 
emphasis, that the violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine by territorial aggrandizement on 
his part around the Caribbean meant war, 
not ultimately, but immediately and with- 
out delay. He has always been as nice as 
possible to me since and has helped me in 
every way, and my relations with him and 
the relations of the two countries have 
been, I am happy to say, growing more 
close and more friendly.” 

For Spring-Rice’s affiliation with the 
Republican party there may have been 
some reason while that party was in 
power. But with the election of Woodrow 
Wilson it became a deadly disqualifica- 
tion. Spring-Rice was the personal envoy 
of King George to the President of the 
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United States, and if it would be disloy) 
for King George- to intrigue with the 
party in opposition to his SOvernment 
much more improper was it for the Am. 
bassador to intrigue with the oppositiy, 
to the President. ‘It did no good. They: 
was no getting rid of Woodrow Wilson 
3sut the mischief was incalculable. The 
confidence inspired by Bryce was «&. 
stroyed and a long period of Suspicion 
was inaugurated. “Springy” was Sir fj. 
ward Grey’s favorite, and “Springy’s’ 
methods seemed to Grey to be idea! 
Woodrow Wilson differed. 

Spring-Rice complains that Wilson was 
a recluse. So far as the British En. 
bassy was concerned he had every reason 
to be. It was not merely that Spring-Rice 
knew so little of Woodrow Wilson as «- 
tually to write to Henry Adams, of all 
men, for an impartial estimate of the new 
President. The Ambassador approached 
the White House frankly as the agent of 
the Republican party. In Lodge’s ow 
words the Ambassador used, “as a mat: 
ter of hygiene,” to visit the Senator daily 
and “unpack his heart with words.” As 
a precaution, Roosevelt addressed his let- 
ters to the British Embassy in plain en- 
velopes. 

With Colonel House, on the other hand, 
the gentlest of men in public life, Spring- 
Rice found it hard to be barely courteous, 
and his loss of temper was common gos 
sip. Mr. Gwynn suggests that he disliked 
an emissary with an unofficial status. In 
view of the fact that Roosevelt was unof- 
ficial, the excuse may be dismissed. The 
objection to House was not that he was 
merely a colonel but that he did not hap- 
pen to be a colonel of Lodge’s color. Yel 
on merits the Democratic policy was 48 
favorable to Great Britain as the Repub- 
lican. It meant a low tariff instead of 4 
high tariff, and it also meant equality of 
tolls on the Panama Canal. 

The idea that Spring-Rice was 4 pr 
found observer will not survive this & 
posure of his inner mind. Looking 00 4 
world sick of many things, he saw symp 
toms. But his insight ended at the - 
face. For diseases he had no diagnosis 
Ireland was an embarrassment. But he 
had no remedy for Ireland. So with mili 
tarism. If there was militarism in Ger 
many, the only remedy would be more 
militarism in Great Britain; and certain 
war. Peace? Roosevelt wrote to him - 
it was “softness.” As early as the _ 
Japanese War we have this vigor 
burst from the President: “The amial® 


Continued on Page 424 
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When Thomas Edison 
groped in the dark 


N 1859 Edison was a newsboy on the trains in 

and out of Detroit. He spent every hour he 
could spare in the public library “grappling bravely 
witha certain section, and trying to read it through 
consecutively, shelf by shelf, regardless of subject.” 
Admirable determination! Edison was destined 
to be well read, just as he was destined to become 
the greatest inventor of all time. But his early 
lesire for fine reading was a blind groping in the 
lark, The books in a modern public library would 
aKe fifty lifetimes to read! 


Now Everyone Can Be Well Read 


_ Just as America’s great inventor brought light 


)the world through the great medium, electricity 
~ America’s great educator brought light to every- 


me through the medium of good reading. Dr. 
harles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of study, selected 
¢ pure gold from the world’s literature. Into a 
“ogle set he assembled the essentials of a liberal 
*ducation, the books that everyone must know to 
“well read, In the Five-Foot Shelf are the care- 

fully selected writings of 302 immortal 


authors. 
Dr. Eliot’s 


LJ 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) 

_ Carlyle once said, “If time is pre- 
te sane 4 cious, no book that will not improve 
peate readings deserves to be read at all.” 
Weeieasn i is more precious than ever before. 
; bieleas e the young Edison, attack the count- 
ead aae public libraries, Probably none of us 

“8 the persistency and patience which guided 


his early reading. We must have only the really 
great literature, the books that make us think 
straight, talk clearly and increase both our power 
to succeed and our enjoyment of life. 

The Harvard Classics answer these requirements 
to the last detail. Already they are read and cher- 
ished in thousands of cultured homes. They are 
constantly bringing keen enjoyment and deeper 
understanding into busy lives. ‘‘ Reading,” as 
Edison himself says, “ will never take the place of 
doing, but it enables us to travel twice as far with 
half the effort.” 


i | MAIL THE 
COUPON NOW 


The Five-Foot Shelf is not a 
“rich man’s library.” By the 
famous Collier plan these won- 
derful books are brought within 
easy reach of everyone. Do 
not put off finding out more 
about this invaluable set. 


Mail the coupon today 

oe ae ee Ge ee oe ee ee ee ee ee es eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ce 
P. F. COLLIER & SON CO. 
250 Park Ave, New York City. 
_ By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the most 
famous library in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books (The Harvard Classics) and containing the plan of reading 
recommended by Dr. Eliot. Also please advise how I may secure 
the books by small monthly payments 

Mr. 
Name MIS. Peccccccccccsccsccccrccvcsecceceeessssessevees coves 

Miss s 


Address 
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ooxs are gifts for the years. Through the 

Literary Guild plan they renew the spirit 

of Christmas twelve times a year. 

Through the critical ability of the Edi- 

torial -Board they become gifts for a lifetime and 

a legacy for future generations. Through the skill 

and care of the manufacturing department the 

special Guild bindings will prove substantial 

enough to withstand the wear of many readings 
through the years. 

All of these elements combined make a sub- 
scription to the Literary Guild as nearly perfect a 
Christmas gift as it is possible to buy at any price. 
The very substantial cash saving is the crowning 
feature which recommends the Guild for all of 
your friends and family. 


A Tribute to Their Taste; 
An Example of Your Own 


Giving your book-loving friends or some mem- 
ber of your family a year’s subscription to the Lit- 
erary Guild is a subtle compliment to their taste in 
literary matters, as well as an example of your 
own good judgment. 

Every month when the new book arrives at the 
home of the member, he will be pleasantly re- 
minded of your thoughtfulness and generosity. A 
Guild subscription is a gift of almost Oriental 
splendor —for a fraction of its obvious value. 
Through the year, the member will receive twelve 
books, selected from manuscripts before publica- 
tion for the retail trade, by Carl Van Doren, Julia 
Peterkin, Joseph Wood Krutch and Burton 
Rascoe. The books will be specially bound for 
members only, and sent postpaid on the day of 
publication. 

The Guild is nearly three years old. In these 
three years it has never failed to provide its mem- 
bership—now nearly 100,00o—with a book a 
month of unquestionable literary merit and the 


© 
Ive 
YA GUILT 


highest entertaining qualities. The list of qqe™™ 
Guild selections reads almost like a record of qqpe™?") 
publishing achievements of that period. a 
Next year’s books will maintain the same} The 
standard as they have in the past. The Decem 
selection — which will be the first book deliv 
to those who join now—is a $5.00 book, i 
trated by Rockwell Kent. 


The a 

Satisfaction Guaranteed! Bt: | 

ime in f 

The following plan is a complete safeguari qiMy an 2 

your pleasure —if you join the Guild yoursel-Hibuld « 

or the pleasure of the favored reader to whom yagiintgral 

give a membership. If, for any reason, the Gulditcan cc 

selection does not satisfy the ts titles 
member, he may return it 
within a week in exchange for 
any past Guild selection that 


a 
oy xu 
WAVE. 
Oe pe e oY a 
L, wveuve “4 THEY STOOPED 
mort 5 


. F 10. FOLLY: 
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for the Years! 


«mins in print. The exchange will be made 
wonptly and the postage on the second book as 
iil ason the first will be paid by the Guild. 


7) 


The tremendous cash saving effected through 


the Guild plan has always seemed out of propor 
tion to the beauty and quality of the Guild books 
Thousands of members have asked, seriously 
how it was possible to give so much for so little. 


You Share in the Profits 
of the Literary Guild?! 


The answer is merely this: readers are sharing 

nl! Ho the profits of the book business for the first 
ine in history. Freed from all gamble and hazard 

uatd @@y an assured market of many thousands, the 
use Guild can buy paper, binding cloth and all of the 
om yiotegral parts of its books in enormous quantities. 
can contract for one colossal printing of each of 

stiles and realize a score of small economies 
which the ordinary trade 

publisher cannot do. THIS 

is the saving that is passed 

on to you in the 

form of the great- 

est book bargain 

the world has ever 


known. Through the year each member receives 
more than $40 worth of fine books in addition 
to a score of privileges and advantages—including 
a monthly magazine—which are free! For this 
fine addition to his library each year, the sub- 
scriber pays only $21. Truly, a saving no one will 
care to ignore. 

Use the coupon below—for yourself or for a 
friend. A tastefully designed greeting card bearing 
your name will be sent by us to the person for 
whom you subscribe. Mail the coupon at once to 
insure delivery in time for Christmas. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
Dept. 1 C.H. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMFRICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 1 C.H, New York City. 


Name 
Address 


City 


You may enter the name above as a subscriber to the 
Literary Guild for one year. I will pay you $4.00 on receipt 
of your first book, and $3.00 a month for six months only. 
You will send one new book a month. I may cancel this 
subscription by giving one month’s notice. In this case you 
will charge me only the retail price of books received and 
refund the balance. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Save $1.00—If you prefer to pay all at once you can save 
$1.00 by sending $21.00 with the coupon. 
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Continued from Page 420 


peace-at-any-price people, who in our 
country have been prancing about as anti- 
imperialists for the last few years, are 
not invariably but generally weak in hody 
or mind, men who could not be soldiers 
because they lack physical hardihood or 
courage.” It is a compliment which, post- 
dated, Hoover and MacDonald will appre- 
ciate. With Roosevelt, Spring-Rice agreed. 

The war broke out. In London Spring- 
Rice helped to mobilize his party behind 
Asquith, after which he hurried to Wash- 
ington, where he was faced by Bernstorff, 
the German Ambassador. He refrained 
from Bernstorff’s methods of propaganda, 
at which Roosevelt was so “profoundly 
angered.” But he allowed Roosevelt to 
tell him that President Wilson ‘misleads’ 
opinion, and when Roosevelt declared him- 
self to be “bitterly humiliated” over Wil- 
son’s attitude the reply of Spring-Rice to 
“My dear Theodore” was: “You sent me 
the most helpful and consoling letter I 
have had since the war began, and I am 
very grateful.” Also, Spring-Rice wanted 
to have “a good long talk.” 

“ven in times admittedly difficult, such 
an interpretation of the Ambassadorial 
function was unpardonable. With Spring- 
Rice treating every move for peace as a 
German intrigue, it was no wonder that 
the American State Department, fully 
aware of the British Embassy’s proclivi- 
ties, wrote a little sharply over the free- 
dom of the seas. Lodge’s immortal re- 
mark that he cared more for murdered 
babies than for bales of cotton is here 
the one generous echo from a confused 
babel. 

It was Lord Northcliffe who, finally, 
pointed out the impasse into which 
Spring-Rice had landed his country, and, 
indeed, the allied cause. Where Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s slow mind had been deceived, 
Mr. Balfour acted. Spring-Rice was not 
only dismissed but dismissed by telegram. 
He left Washington a broken man; not 
long afterward (Feb. 14, 1918) he died at 
Ottawa, on his way home to England. 

Any attempt to whitewash Spring-Rice 
must fail. Against the canons of diplo- 
macy, as diplomacy should be conducted, 
his offense was obvious. The question is 
not whether Wilson or Roosevelt was 
right. The question is which was in office. 
On the merits of the case we will only 
say that, in essentials, the policy that 
Woodrow Wilson wanted is today the pol- 
icy which has been discussed by Hoover 
and MacDonald. If that policy has been 
delayed, no slight share of the responsi- 


bility must fall on the Ambassador who 
forgetful of his credentials, went Out of 
his way, during a critical period, to em. 
bitter his personal relations with the gov. 
ernment to which he owed his whole. 
hearted courtesy. Spring-Rice’s punish. 
ment was severe, but it was no mop 
severe than he deserved. The aftermaty 
of his blunders has been difficult for his 
successors to live down, whether under 
Republican or Democratic administr. 
tions, for the blunders themselves wer 
fatal to the very essence of diplomacy 
itself. 


Scheidemann and 
Modern German fl 


By SIDNEY B. FAY 


PROFESSOR OF History, Harvarp Unrversin 


ARX, Lassalle and Bebel were the 

M spiritual fathers of German Social 
Democracy and presided over its 
infancy and education in theoretical prin- 
ciples. Scheidemann has been the politi- 
cal strategist of its lusty manhood, leat- 
ing it shrewdly but vigorously to tri- 
umphant victory in the new German 
Republic. His account of his life,* which 
is the history of the party to which he 
has been devoted, is vivid, dramatic, often 
humorous, and highly informing, espe 
cially for the period during and after the 
war, when the rest of Europe was less 
well informed as to the internal questions 
which were seething in Germany. His of- 
ficial positions, as an editor of Vorwirts, 
as a leading member of a powerful Reich 
stag party and its committees, and 4 
head of the first Cabinet after the forma 
tion of the Republican Constitution, enable 
him to speak with authority and to quote 
valuable historical material from his diary 
and contemporary notes. His memoirs 
therefore, are a notable contribution for 
the historian of Germany before, during 
and after the war. - 
Scheidemann has enjoyed a colorful lie 
which loses nothing in his painting of It 
Born in 1865, the year after the founding 
of the Internationale, he had a hard -_ 
gle in childhood to support his mother - 


: The 
*The Making of the New Germany: OS 
Memoirs of Philipp Scheidemann. Ay 


lated by J. E. Michel. Iliustrated. ™ 5) 
pleton & Co., New York, 1929. 2 vols. Pp 
xv, 368, 373. $10. 
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Will You be farther ahead 3 years from today? 


R will you have lagged behind? These Every year more people study at home in 
questions are not asked idly, for we offer _ their leisure time. Increased earning capacity 

you opportunity, and assistance in oe a is the objective that many are attaining. But 
better education, Columbia University unhesi- ether the attainment be greater efficiency 
tatingly asks such questions to stimulate +, business, or a more interesting social life 
thought and action, and to urge well directed rete oe : es Saree 
. or the real joy of developing a more intelligent 


study upon all intelligent people. ‘ : } 
—" oe point of view, the studies that lead to these 


Every one moves ahead or drops behind. or warn a : 
Study never ends; learning never stops; mental attainments are av ailable, wherever one rs 
training should be carried on throughout a through Columbia Home Study Courses. The 


vigorous, abundant life. range of subjects is wide. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY . 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting Chemistry European History Magazine Article Writing 
Algebra Child Psychology Fire Insurance Marketing 

American Government Classics French Mathematics 

American History Composition Geometry Personal Administration 
American Literature Dramatic German Philosophy 

Applied Grammar English Government Photoplay Composition 
Astronomy Various Languages Grammar Physics 

Banking Lyric Poetry Greek Psychology 

Biblical Literature Contemporary Novel Harmony Psychology in Business 
Biology Drafting High School Courses Public Speaking 

Botany Drama History Religion 

Boy Scouting Drawing and Painting Investments Secretarial Studies 
Business Administration Kconomics Italian Short Story Writing 
Business English Essay Writing Juvenile Story Writing Slide Rule 

Rusiness Law English Literature Latin Sociology 

Business Mathematics Economic Geography Library Service Spanish 

Business Organization English Literature World Literature, etc., ete. 


N this country we are in the midst of an adult The University will send on request full in- 
education movement. University home formation about these home study courses. A 
study courses are one of the important factors | coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
in this progressive movement, for they offer If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
expert guidance under educators qualified to youreducational interests ourinstructorsmay be 
direct, able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention sub- 
Our courses have been prepared by our in- jects which are of interest to you, even if they 
structors to meet the special requirements of are not listed here, because additions to the 
siudy athome. While all basic material essen- courses offered are made from time to time. 


tia * . . 
t a the full understanding of each subject HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
2 ully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed PREPARATORY COURSES 

ae adaptation to the individual needs OLUMBIA University Home Study Department has pre- 
of the student, Everyone who enrolls for a pared courses covering the equivalent of four years of High 
Columbia course is personally taught by a School study. This complete High School or College Prepara- 
member of th U . e hi staff S tory training is available to those who can not undertake class 
: € University teaching stall. Sp€> —s.6m work. We shall be glad to send you our special bulletin 
cial arrangements can be made for group study. —_ upon request. 
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sister, as his father, a poor paper-hanger 
of Cassel, died early. He delivered news- 
papers, but also had a good schooling. He 
learned the printing trade, tramped over 
Germany as a journeyman printer and 
began to write for Social Democratic 
newspapers. He gives many interesting 
anecdotes of the difficulties of outwitting 
the police in the days 
when Bismarck was 
waging relentless war 
on the Socialists. 

In 1903 Scheide- 
mann was selected by 
the Social Democratic 
organization to he its 
candidate in the So- 
lingen district. The 
workingmen here 
were highly skilled 
knife - makers who 
had hitherto refused 
to amalgamate with 
the Social Democratic 
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war these were the questions of the re. 
form of the Prussian three-class system 
of voting, which virtually disfranchiseq 
the poor; limitation of armaments, agree. 
ments for international arbitration, greater 
freedom of the press and of public meet. 
ing, and restriction of the Emperor's 
power by the introduction of responsible 
government like that 
of Great Britain. In 
the debate on the 
Emperor in 1908, af- 
ter the famous Duily 


Telegraph affair, 
Scheidemann made 
prophecies which 


were ridiculed at the 
time but unfortunate- 
ly realized with awful 
truth six years later: 


that in war army 
leaders are not better 
than diplomatists; 


that Germany, owing 


party. Scheidemann to her foreign policy, 
had the hard task of would be _ isolated; 
running against their that Italy would ap- 
independent labor proach France and 
candidate. In one of prHrLIPP SCHEIDEMANN Great Britain; and 
the campaign debates that “if Biilow is a 


his opponent extolled 
Germany’s colonial policy, referred to the 
possibilities of trade with Africa for the 
Solingen industry and asked whether it 
was a thing of no importance to knife- 
grinders. With characteristic humor, 
Scheidemann replied: “No, it certainly is 
important. But where are the blacks to put 
their pocketknives ? They don’t wear trous- 
ers.” There was no answer except laugh- 
ter. Elected from Solingen in 1903, he en- 
tered the Reichstag with a party number- 
ing eighty-one—more than any other group 
except the Centre. In his maiden speech, 
made without special preparation upon a 
moment’s urging from Bebel, on health 
questions, he complained of the stench 
from the Wupper River at Solingen. Com- 
plaints had been made for years, but about 
the proper draining of it the Ministry of 
Health had done nothing. To interruptions 
he retorted, to the intense amusement of 
the House, “The Wupper below Solingen 
is so black, as a matter of fact, that if 
you were to duck a National Liberal in 
it you would be able to pull him out as a 
member of the Centre” (the Roman Cath- 
olic Centrists always being pictured black 
by the cartoonists). 

In these volumes Scheidemann gives 
little attention to theory. He was more 
interested in winning practical political 
victories for the workingman. Before the 


A caricature by Oskar Garvens 


Chancellor of misfor- 
tune, will not the next be the Chancellor of 
ruin?” Of the wily Biilow he was always 
suspicious. But for Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
honesty and sincere desire to preserve 
peace and to restore peace he seems to 
have had a genuine respect. This was by no 
means true of Bethmann’s successors, 
Michaelis and Prince Max of Baden. Both 
of them Scheidemann convicts of weak- 
ness, vacillation and secret proceedings 
even amounting to bad faith. Toward 
Prince Max he is notably severe and sar- 
castic—for his dependence on Kurt Hahn, 
his misstatements in his recent memoirs, 
and, above all, for his refusing for weeks 
to tell the Kaiser the unpleasant truth 
that he must abdicate. 

Like most people in 1914, Scheidemann 
little thought that the Sarajevo assassl- 
nation would lead to a European confla- 
gration. He was mountain-climbing ™ 
Switzerland when the news of the Aus- 
trian ultimatum to Serbia warned him to 
start posthaste for Berlin. Then came the 
struggle for the Social Democrats be- 
tween their principles in favor of inter- 
national solidarity and opposition to wa! 
and their patriotic duty to take up arms 
in a war of defense (as they believed was 
the case in 1914). In the secret party 
caucus of Aug. 3 Scheidemann and sev- 
enty-seven others favored voting for the 
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Its Almost 


a Crime Not To Read It 


It has been worth thousands of dollars 
to those who have sent jor it 


OME thousands of men, and hundreds of women 

who sent for this inspiring book are now enjoying 
the better things of life—things beyond their reach 
until they obtained the vital knowledge this book 
outlined for them. 

How to make more money is uppermost in the 
minds of most people. The answer to that problem 
can be found in ““The Law-Trained Man.” It is a 
book devoid of picturesque and fanciful theory— 
but it is full of cold, hard facts that cannot be ignored 
by those who wish to succeed. 

“The Law-Trained Man” has been published with 
the sole idea of interesting people in the value of law 
training, And it will quickly prove to you that legal 
knowledge is a mighty force for propelling people 
toward the goal of independence. 

Look into the history of leaders in the business 
world and you will find that the majority of them 
possess legal training. The law-trained man or woman 
wins promotion where those lacking such training 
stand still, 

Law as a Profession 

What other profession offers such unlimited oppor- 

tunities for advancement as can be found in the 


This complete 25-volume 
standard size law library 
is giventoall new studergs 
at the time of enrollment. 


practice of law? It can lead you to earnings large 
enough to satisfy any normal ambition and 7 can 
lead you to fame and fortune. How far you go in this 
profession depends on your energy and ambition. 


Study Law at Home 


For years the Blackstone Institute has been providing 
spare-time law training to men and women in every 
kind of business and professional activity. More than 
50,000 have enrolled. We are intensely proud of the 
successes enjoyed by these students and of the many 
state bar examinations passed by our graduates. 


Prepared by Leading Authorities 


The Blackstone Law Course is a product of 80 of the 
most eminent legal authorities in the U. S. Included 
in the list of authors of instruction material are 
Justices Taft and Sutherland of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, the deans of eight leading resident law schools, 
university law professors, prominent lawyers, and 
state supreme court judges. 


Where Shall We Mail Your Copy of the Book? 


You owe it to yourself to get a comprehensive picture of what 
law training means to you. In ““The Law-Trained Man” you will 
find answered all the questions that come to your mind—also a 
complete description of the Blackstone Law Course and Service, 
as well as many stories of real success enjoyed by people who 
have taken this training. Just fill in and mail the coupon, and 
the book and full details will be mailed without cost or obligation. 


Blackstone Institute, Dept. 189, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, i. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 189, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, itl. 


Please send me a free copy of the revised edition of ‘The 
Law-Trained Man,” and details of your law course. 
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war credits Bethmann was to ask for next 
day; Haase, Liebknecht, Ledebour and 
others — fourteen in all— were opposed. 
The minority yielded to party discipline 
and-.the war credits were voted unani- 
mously. But this caucus opened the split 
between the moderates and the radicals 
within the party, which grew wider as the 
war went on. Gradually the opposition 
minority increased—to twenty-five in 
March, and to forty-three in December, 
1915—until finally, in March, 1916, the 
radicals broke off completely to form the 
“Independents.” 

Scheidemann’s view of “war guilt” is 
that all the great powers were partly re- 
sponsible, but he thinks it futile to at- 
tempt to assess this precisely. He is less 
interested in the question of responsibility 
for starting the war than in the question 
of responsibility for its terrible prolonga- 
tion. For this he castigates chiefly his 
fellow-countrymen, Ludendorff, the Kai- 
ser, Stresemann and the Pan-German an- 
nexationists, who rendered futile all the 
peace efforts of the Socialists, the Pope 
and others. He overlooks the intentions 
of Germany’s enemies. His description of 
the last hectic weeks before the Kaiser’s 
flight, the goings and comings and con- 
stant telephone conversations between 
Berlin and headquarters, is one of the 
most vivid parts of his book. When Prince 
Max still hesitated to demand the Kaiser’s 
abdication, Scheidemann finally issued an 
ultimatum in the name of his party, and 
on the historic Nov. 9, 1918, proclaimed 
from the balcony of the Reichstag: ‘The 
old and the rotten—the monarchy—has 
broken down. Long live the new! Long 
live the German Republic!” His action 
helped to save Germany from being en- 
gulfed in the wave of bolshevism which 
was threatening. Later he was active in 
warning against the danger of reaction- 
ary counter-revolution, which threatened 
for a moment in the so-called Kapp 
putsch. 

The general theme of these interesting 
volumes, which are lively reading but with 
all of which one may by no means fully 
agree, may be best indicated in Scheide- 
mann’s own final paragraph: ‘The object 
of my political battle was and is demo- 
cratic socialism. For this that will recon- 
cile nations and guarantee the peace of 
the world I have struggled in the convic- 
tion, which is still unshaken today, that 
its realization for the international pro- 
letariat will be redemption from capital- 
istic bondage and a preliminary condition 
of the highest social development for our 
fatherland. Democratic socialism—it will 
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be the road to the freedom and prosperity 
of a peaceably minded and hard-working 
German people.” 


The Disillustonment 
Of Clemenceau 


By C. H. C. WRIGHT 
PROFESSOR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE AN) 
LITERATURE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


a fighting politician and statesman 

all his life, and his stubborn per- 
sistency as much as anything finally en- 
abled France to defeat Germany. Today, 
a man nearly 90 years old, he issues in 
two large volumes* of nearly 500 pages 
each a militant challenge in the form of 
an exposition of his philosophy. Though 
it is a living document in the sense that 
every page broaches themes susceptible 
of present controversy, it is nevertheless 
consistent with the ideas he presumably 
formulated in early manhood and the logi- 
cal resultant of them. M. Clemenceau was 
educated as a physician under the Second 
Empire at a time when the medical pro- 
fession was the stronghold of scientific 
materialism as well as of free thought in 
religion, and the atheistical radical doctor 
has long been a type in French political 
life. This whole work is an enunciation 
of the doctrines one might expect to hear 
from such a person. 

In the Evening of My Thought embodies 
the results of the author’s reflections upon 
all the problems of cosmology. It is vastly 
more ambitious in its scope than even 
such an encyclopedic survey as H. G. 
Wells’s history of the world, for Wells 
confined himself to the annals of hu- 
manity and was willing to submit his 
writing to the criticism of others. before 
publication, but M. Clemenceau’s work is 
more embracing than the speculum of 4 
scholastic philosopher and he exposes his 
conclusions to no revision. It would un- 
doubtedly be possible for a hostile jury 
of specialists to find flaws all through 
the book and yet it is a consistent state- 
ment by a man of extraordinary intelli- 
gence and intellectual vitality. How could 
this old follower of the revolutionary 


(J a tenes CLEMENCEAU has been 


*In the Evening of My Thought. By 
Georges Clemenceau. Translated by Charles 
Mines Thompson and John Heard Jr. 


Mifflin, 1929. 


vols. Boston: 


$12.50. 


Houghton, 
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to find 


the full meaning 


of these’ five words- 


“SOLECISM” 


fach was to use his favorite diction- 
ary. The winner was to be the one 
oho first found the full and com- 
plete definitions of these five words. 


me FIRST MAN used Diction- 
le A—a famous volume of 
1,00 pages. He found SOLECISM 
ickly, defined in familiar words 
wiring no further 

king up. But in — 

fining PLETH- » ZA 
KA his dictionary |(?>1Oz ; 
sed Hypertrophy. Perr 
Looking that up wast- 

ipreclous moments. 
He finally located ENTENTE in 
loot-note. Score: fen minules to 
ictine five words completely! 


rm SECOND MAN used Dic- 
tionary B. The first two words 
t defined complete- 
\.Indefining GUM- 
WW, however, the 7 5 
nd Viscid was \ minutes, 
sed. This forced him Neadiaae 
t detour. Then the 
vord Calends (used in defining 
\NUS) stole more minutes. Dic- 
onary B’s score: seven minutes. 


““PLETHORA” 


“GUMBO” 


“Phe THIRD MAN used the 
WINSTON. This New Kind 
of Dictionary gave clear, complete 
definitions—in words familiar to 
anyone. Nol once did The WINS- 
TON force him to look up a word 
occurring in the definition itself. 
Instead of using //ypertrophy in de- 
fining PLETHORA, it said: “The 
stale of being too full, overabundance; 
excess.’ Instead of using Viscid in 
defining GUMBO it used “‘extreme- 
ly sticky.’ ENTENTE was given 
in the regular alphabetic order, 
where it would naturally be looked 
for by a busy person. These, and 
other WINSTON 
‘speedier - reference” 
features,won the con- 
test in four minutes! 


‘WINsTO 


Encyclopedic Edition 


Your bookseller has 


Or mail 
once, 


coupon, 


sible people 


once. THE 


without 
So confident 
will be delighted, we will send it 
five days’ free examination to respon- 
» sincerely 
seeing its many new features. 
JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 


i THE 


“JANUS” 


“ENTENTE” 


The WINSTON Simplified Dic- 
tionary—authoritatively edited by 
Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D.; Wm. 
Dodge Lewis, A.M., Pd.D., Litt.D.; 
and Thos. Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D. 
— is for busy people in home, office 
or school. It is so up-to-the-pres- 
ent-day in vocabulary, so easy to 
use, that it is indorsed by such 
great popular writers as Booth 
Tarkington, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, and Zona Gale. Yet it is so 
scholarly as to be used by such 
institutions as Princeton, Har- 
vard, Chicago, Stanford, and 


other famous seats of learning. 


Here, at last, is the dictionary 
you have doubtless often wanted. 
100,000 reference words, each in 
bold type TWO lines high. Each 
definition first gives the modern 
meaning, then the derivative. 
Each of the 1500 pages has an 
average of dwo explanatory illus- 
trations—3000 of them, — used 
whenever pictures can tell a 
clearer story than words alone 


SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


SEPASS PASE ISIS IOISICIOIOROPOFOPOICFOFA FOS 
JOHN C. 


WINSTON CO., 712 Winston Bldg., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send, 
Artcraft 
the new 
TIONARY. 


expense 


The WINSTON. a 
money, at $ 
we that you i 


on 


are 


Use coupon at Ss 
712 Addre 


. 

§ 

s 
interested in B car 

a 


Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edition (1500 pages, 
Encyclopedic 
I will 
or remit 


all charges prepaid, the thin-paper 
3000 illustrations) of 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DIC- 
return it within 5 days at your 


only $5.00. 
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Blanqui, the Warwick of French Cabinets, unveil phenomena, go no further than fap- 
the great journalist of the Dreyfus agita- ricating sounds. “Words are Pandora's 
tion, the organizer of victory, keep ab- box.” Indeed, in contrasting man and ani. 
stract meditation sufficiently alive to let mal, and in declining to accept the term 
him write a book ranging from the ori- “instinct” as a differentiation, M. Clemep. 
gins of the ego to Oriental philosophies, ceau recalls the glee with which Mop. 
from the gods of Hellas to Lamarck and _ taigne, in his “Apology for Raymoitdé de 
Darwin, from the pithecanthropus to Ein- Sebonde,” took down the pride of map 
stein and the experi- by enumerating pn. 
ments of Jacques POSS LLU A Ze: stances of the appar- 
Loeb? ay er thea 1 ently superior intellj- 

Like the scientific \“f a ME WE =6ogence of _—_ animals. 
men of his youth, M. -¥ ee Roy Clemenceau calls at. 
Clemenceau is a dis- $5 3g F ey tention to “birds 
illusioned materialist, {2 3 me . ae building nests in 
and, as with them, his’ = a ae couples with selected 
favorite weapon is ie.) .. B. a materials and _ with 
Yaltairian irony. In a a . , “es every adjustment for 
the Middié Ages he [i Say am. safety.” So Montaigne 
would have beet &@ [im CT he | ff ere €6€6CWrOte)=—s over _s three 
pronounced Nominal- ve i m yi centuries ago: “The 
ist, in the eighteenth ” Fig / Swallows whom we 
century a follower of die discern at the return 
Condillac, and he a of Spring investigat- 
has no sympathy with ing all the nooks of 
those “degenerate lit- -’s wer our dwellings, do 
erati” (we may sup- ao they seek without 
ply the name of Bru- From Caricature of Today, A. & C. Boni ‘udgment and choose 
netiére) who have M. CLEMENCEAU without discernment 
proclaimed the failure Cartoon by Charles Léandre that place out of a 
of science. Moreover, thousand which is 
the man who once declared that the French _ best suited for their lodging?” ' 
Revolution must be accepted bodily, en Such being M. Clemenceau’s postulates, 
bloc, has now no mercy for the ideologists it is not surprising that his Voltairian 
of that same Revolution, with their deified irony finds free play in the treatment of 
words, such as Liberty, Equality, Frater- religion, and he delights in clever logom- 
nity. The Goddess of Liberty “simply achy. The gods leap from the primal 
brought out the old trick of illusory vi- shudder of human sensation, but theology 
sions” and the triumph of the Republic is in time destined to die of progressive 
was merely a change from one set of idols anemia. M. Clemenceau has more syi- 
to another. pathy for Buddha than for Jehovah or 

Thus one discerns in M. Clemenceau’s God. Dogma stirs his bitter sarcasm. He 
philosophy what the English would call a_ is scornful of the “theophagy” of com- 
system of pure sensationalism. Man obvi- munion. He asks what was so precious 
ously has never been created by any con-_ in the Tables of the Law that the Eternal 
scious or unconscious design. The uni- Himself took the trouble to bring them 
verse is, and that “must suffice for the to the people who denied Him. Moses was 
flash which is our life.” The Absolute is a legislator, that is, ‘a conceited man 
merely “a simple recognition of the fact whose weakness struggles against igno- 
that we exist,” and a representation of rant impulses to which he yields while 
the incomprehensible knowledge is only believing he guides them.” Such is the 
a system of attuned vibrations between verdict on legislators of one who has 
the tuning forks of the world and the tun- spent his life among them. P 
ing forks of our nerves, a synchronism The same philosophy of disillusion 18 
of the vibrations of sensitive neurons with evident in the pages on morals and poli- 
the vibrations of cosmic elements. The tics. The source of morality is in life 4 
first discord drops us back into ignorance it develops and is not ‘‘based on abstrac- 
or mistake. The universe is but an _ tions for the use of mere talkers.” We 
orchestra of radiations and emissions of must live with our fellow-men. But all 
energy. In the evolution and upward this leads in the second volume to espe 
growth of humanity there are no innate _ cially pessimistic conclusions. War is the 
ideas and no intuition. These are phan- natural condition of living creatures. 
toms of metaphysics which, wishing to There is no justice in the objective world, 
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where the powerful necessarily conquer 
the weak in the contest. Treaties, scraps 
of paper, produce no security; a peace- 
vatliament such as the League of Nations 
- whit changes unavowed cupidities, and 
the entrance into it of Germany gives the 
iytter’s promises the same validity “as 
those by which it guaranteed the neutral- 
ty of Belgium, only to violate it openly 
qithout even resorting to the ordinary 
expedient of dishonest pretexts.”’ 

It is not surprising, therefore, that to 
the author death is merely a transforma- 
‘ion of life, a dreamless sleep. But to him 
there is victory in renouncing the mirages 
of a personified divinity and in coming 
into full possession of that power of 
inowledge which can alone perfect one. 
% Buddha tells his disciple that in the 
God robed in dazzling majesty whom he 
discerns above the clouds, “It is thyself 
whom thou seest, O my son!” And M. 
Clemenceau’s last word in the evening of 
his thought is a declaration of freedom 
fom the world in the emotional accep- 
tance of his destiny. 

This work, usually clear but at times 
confused as a result of the heterogeneous 
radings of a lifetime, may be open to 
attack by the logician. To the lay reader 
it is stimulating, provided he be familiar 
with the terminology of the philosophy of 
science, and it is a marvelous testimonial 
to the enduring intellectual vigor of the 
writer. It will, however, not be an accept- 
able textbook in the schools of Tennessee. 


lhe Autobiography 
Uf Calvin Coolidge 


By BURTON RASCOE 


ForMeR Epiror oF The Bookman 


ALVIN COOLIDGE is one of those 
(; rare persons who can profit by ex- 

perience and reflection. Philosophy 
mes to most men’ when they no longer 
‘ave any impulses over which to exercise 
' But when Calvin Coolidge derived a 
imaciple of conduct he forever after acted 
‘on that principle. His whole life, as he 
‘eveals it in his biography,* has been an 
“ercise in self-discipline and in the per- 
“tion of character—that sort of char- 
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years as standard by the Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington, and indorsed by 
high officials in all branches ofthe Government. 


A Library in One Volume 


in dictionary form, equivalent in type matter 
to a 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages 
there are 452,000 entries, including thou- 
sands of NEW WORDS; 32,000 geograph- 
ical subjects; 12,000 biographical entries; 
100 valuable tables; over 6,000 illustra- 
tions. Constantly kept up to date. 
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acter which his Puritan ancestors had 
deemed essential if one is to survive. 

When his class was graduating at 
Amherst, he was assigned to deliver the 
Grove oration, which, according to the 
tradition of the college, deals with the 
record of the class in a witty and humor- 
ous fashion. Mr. Coolidge writes of that 
occasion: “While my effort was not with- 
out some success I very soon learned that 
making fun of people in a public way was 
not a good method to secure friends, or 
likely to lead much to advancement, and 
I have scrupulously avoided it.” In 1904 
he was chairman of the Republican City 
Committee in Northampton, Mass., and in 
that capacity campaigned for the renom- 
ination of the Mayor. His candidate was 
defeated by about eighty votes. ‘‘We made 
the mistake of talking too much about 
the deficiencies of our opponents and not 
enough about the merits of our own can- 
didates,” writes Mr. Coolidge. “I have 
never again fallen into that error.’ Thus 
early he began to repress his exuberance, 
to reflect upon the possible consequences 
to himself of any free expression of his 
individuality. He came at last to that 
complete self-mastery which was so rigid 
as to exclude almost all human weak- 
nesses and to make him a man of char- 
acter but with a personality so repressed 
as to be practically non-existent. 

Somewhere toward the close of his book 
Mr. Coolidge says that, although he has 
met criticism and opposition in the news- 
papers, that criticism and opposition have 
usually been fair. Then he reflects: “I 
have often said that there was no cause 
for feeling disturbed at being misrepre- 
sented in the press. It would be only when 
they began to say things detrimental to 
me which were true that I should feel 
alarm. Perhaps one of the reasons I have 
been a target for so little abuse is because 
I have tried to refrain from abusing other 
people.” 

He has kind words for everybody, even 
the Senators who caused him so much 
difficulty. They are, he says, conscientious 
servants of the people, according to their 
lights, and their work is so arduous and 
health-breaking that their mortality in 
service is high. He knew that intrigue was 
going on behind his back, but he accepted 
it as in the nature of things, and had no 
blame for anybody. He knew that Bos- 
tonians who were avowedly for his Vice 
Presidential candidacy in their statements 
to the press would use every means at 
hand to defeat him; but he accepted that 
fact also. 


Only once does he show resentment. 
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When he went to visit the old homestea; 
in Vermont while he was President he 
wore, while working in the fields, an old 
blue woolen frock, “cut like a shirt, going 
on over the head, with flaps that reac 
the knee,” which his grandfather had left 
It is, he says, the most convenient and 
comfortable garment to work in in thy 
region. News-pictures were taken of hin 
and he found that the public mistook th 
garment for a make-up costume. Sine 
then, he says, he has been obliged ty 
forego the comfort of wearing it; for “ip 
public life it is sometimes necessary in or- 
der to appear really natural to be actually 
artificial.” But even the gibes at him by 
the humorists did not bother him. Wha 
bothered him was a paragraph by some 
English writer, who apparently had see 
pictures of Mr. Coolidge in that costume 
in which the President was referred to as 
a Vermont backwoodsman. “I wonder,” he 
writes, with just a tinge of bitterness, “if 
he describes his King as a Scotsman when 
he sees him in kilts.” 

That is the only instance in the entire 
book when his air is not that of humility: 
and his resentment of that gibe is explain- 
able. He has a fine ideal of the dignity 
of the Presidency of the United States. 
To him any one who has risen to that 
high position has displayed character and 
purpose and has become the embodiment 
of the will of a great nation. Even ifche 
were once a rail-splitter or a Vermont 
backwoodsman, in the Presidency he is 
neither one any longer but a man who has 
become President of the United States. 
Mr. Coolidge’s humility is most explicit in 
the simple statement: “It is a great 
advantage to a President, and a major 
source of safety to the country, for him 
to know that he is not a great man. When 
a man begins to feel that he is the only 
one who can lead in this republic, he 8 
guilty of treason to the spirit of ou 
institutions.” 

Later he explains why he did not choose 
to run for the Presidency again: “Al 
examination of the records of those Pred 
dents who have served eight years will 
disclose that in almost every instance the 
latter part of their term has shown véry 
little in the way of constructive — 
plishment. They have often been —_ 
with grave disappointments. While I ha 
a desire to be relieved of the pretensict 
and delusions of public life, it was 
because of any attraction of pleasure 
idleness. We draw our Presidents from 
the people. It is a wholesome thing for 
them to return to the people. I came from 


them. I wish to be one of them aga!) 
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although all our Presidents have had back 
of them a good heritage of blood, very 
few of them have been born to the purple. 
fortunately, they are not supported at 
public expense after leaving office, so 
they are not expected to set an example 
encouraging to a leisure class. They have 
only the same title to nobility that belongs 
io all our citizens, which is the one based 
yp achievement and character, so they 
need not assume superiority. It is becom- 
ing for them to engage in some dignified 
employment where they can be of service 
as others are. Our country does not be- 
jeve in idleness. It honors hard work. I 
wanted to serve the country again as a 
private citizen.” 

The silence of Mr. Coolidge in the White 
House was proverbial. Many attributed it 
to political sagacity; some attributed it to 
New England wisdom; some suggested 
that he expressed himself on but very few 
matters because he had very few views to 
express, While reading this autobiography 
itis difficult to escape the impression that 
al three explanations are correct. One 
would gather from Mr. Coolidge that he 
went through the war and through his 
years as Governor of the Commonwealth 
if Massachusetts, as Vice President and 
as President not only unexcited and un- 
impressed by the tremendous events going 
on about him, but actually unaware of 
their implications. He kept his head clear 
forthe business at hand by not bothering 
to befuddle himself with great generaliza- 
lions Or abstract discussions. 

He put his faith entirely in the law and 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
ln his account of the settlement of the 
Boston police strike, it is plain that he did 
uot meditate upon the merits of the police 
demands; he looked up the law and the 
rules of the police department. He found 
that a long-established rule of the Police 
Department forbade the members of the 
“partment to form a labor union and 
iffiliate with the American Federation of 
labor; and that it was a rule agreed to 
a tach member when he went on the 
“ree. That rule, he says, had the effect 
« law. When he was asked to arbitrate 
he matter he says that he did not see 
ms it was possible to arbitrate the ques- 
”" of the authority of the law or of the 
a of obedience to the rules of the 
‘lice Department. The policemen had 
—_— public safety was endangered; he 
— out the State guard. Order was re- 
— He refused to reinstate the strik- 
ee. When Samuel Gompers 
,« him asking him to remove Police 


Mmiss; ; ; 
Mmissioner Curtis and reinstate the 
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union policemen, Mr. Coolidge replied: 
“There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by any body, any time, 
anywhere.” 

When he reached the Presidency he 
found his problems were simplified by the 
power invested in him by the Constitution, 
and in every difficulty it was to the Con- 
stitution he went. If the Constitution did 
not provide the specific solution he looked 
up the law in the matter. The President 
makes appointments with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and the precedent 
in this was the only one which Mr. Cool- 
idge found irksome. 

When Mr. Coolidge found in office that 
the Senate was repeatedly trying to de- 
prive him of his Constitutional powers he 
stood upon his rights and got his way. 
He sought competent advice, but he knew 
that all final judgments were necessarily 
his own. He knew that the slightest state- 
ment from the President carried great 
weight; hence he was careful not to air 
his opinions too often. In determining his 
actions, he says, the President has to 
remember that he is dealing with two 
different minds—the public mind and the 
political mind. The public mind is “un- 
organized, formless and inarticulate,” but 
it is a great power in the government. 
The political mind is something, he says, 
he has found difficulty in understanding: 
“It is a strange mixture of vanity and 
timidity, of an obsequious attitude at one 
time and a delusion of grandeur at an- 
other time, of the most selfish preferment 
combined with the most self-sacrificing 
patriotism. The political mind is the prod- 
uct of men in public life who have been 
twice spoiled. They have been spoiled with 
praise and they have been spoiled with 
abuse. With them nothing is natural, 
everything is artificial.’’ 

When Mr. Coolidge went to the Presi- 
dency there seemed to him but one great 
problem and that was the restoration of 
prosperity to the country which was suf- 
fering from post-war depression in busi- 
ness. He came of a stock, he says, which 
considers waste a moral wrong: ‘Wealth 
comes from industry and from the hard 
experience of human toil. To dissipate it 
in waste and extravagance is disloyalty to 
humanity.” Foreign problems did not con- 
cern him. He thinks we should keep out 
of the League of Nations because we are 
not a homogeneous people and our domes- 
tic problem of solidarity and patriotic co- 
hesion is one yet to be solved. Concentrat- 
ing upon the problem of economy, he 
achieved at least the great Coolidge bull 
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market. It is too bad that he has had ty 
witness its collapse. 

This autobiography is not really an 
autobiography but a _ book of New 
England Puritan philosophy. It merely 
sketches in the barest outlines the events 
in Mr. Coolidge’s career. No State oy 
national events in which he Participated 
are detailed for the help of the student of 
government or for the historian. We get 
instead a series of well-stated principles 
of conduct upon which Mr. Coolidge based 
his life. He is as reticent on political 
events as he is on his own wooing and 
marriage, an event which he records with 
beautiful dignity and simplicity. That he 
left the office a disillusioned and sad- 
dened man is evidenced throughout the 
book. With the death of his son, Calvin, 
the power and glory of the Presidency, he 
says, vanished for him; but his cause for 
sorrow and sadness, it is obvious from his 
words, was more than that. He has a 
nostalgia for his childhood in the Vermont 
hills. When he went away to school for 
the first time, he was very happy. He 
writes: “I did not know that there were 
mental and moral atmospheres more mo- 
notonous and more contaminating than 
anything in the physical atmosphere of 
country life. No one could have made me 
believe that I should never be so innocent 
or so happy again.” 
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It would be hard to gather a brighter 
proup of stars than the learned men who 
shed the austere light of scholarship upon 
hese pages. It is a brilliant constellation, 
“ith such names, for example, as those 
f Gilbert Murray, Canon Simpson, Arch- 
hishop Temple, David Ogg, James Mof- 
yatt, E. R. Bevan, Cyril Bailey, F. J. 
ryakes-Jackson and Principal H. B. Work- 
man. There are points of flashing color 
1 their writing; yet, for the most part, 
its brilliance is of a wintry order, like 
that which comes through frosty nights 
19 guide but not to warm. 

The great bulk of this collective work 
is refreshingly objective. These writers 
have not set out to argue their read- 
ers into or out of any body of beliefs. 
There is little reflection in their pages of 
the fundamentalist-modernist controversy 
which so raged across our country and 
was characterized as much by evasion as 
ty vehemence. On the other hand, the 
newer point of view so calmly here set 
forth will leave many a fundamentalist 
furious. The modernist will be apprecia- 
tive part of the time and oftentimes dis- 
satisfied, 

Concerning the story of Jesus, the ori- 
gins of the Christian religion and the 
background out of which it grew a multi- 
tude of confused questions are cleared up 
for the non-technical reader who lacks 
the facilities to evaluate the discoveries 
and trends of modern scholarship. Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s chapter on the State re- 
ligion of Rome at the time of Christ, for 
instance, maintains throughout a welcome 
valance in its treatment of the Romans, 
showing the brighter as well as the darker 
ide. Professor Murray’s outline of pre- 
Christian religion and philosophy is not 
ily 4 piece of good writing but it makes 
Clear and sharp the various schools of 
thought dominant at the time without 
glving a false impression of the extent to 
which culture had permeated the masses. 
i line with the current tendency of 
‘tudents, Jesus is considered as a Jewish 
prophet, educated in Judaism and inspired 
4 his predecessors among the Jews far 
than the older anti-Jewish scholar- 
i ee have willingly conceded. The 
- tween Jesus and the Pharisees is 
ep as far less wide than the exigen- 
a 0 ee polemics and the compul- 
the drama would require. In short. 
et Palate Jesus against the background 
is aan i and contemporary Judaism 
treriged e line of Klausner and Shirley 
ted > nt ase than in that of the embat- 
of f Pini, All this, from the viewpoint 

act as well as decent human relations, 
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is decidedly to the good. When Canon 
Simpson declares emphatically that “no 
greater mistake can be made than to sup- 
pose that it was Christ who first, or 
chiefly, employed the term, or who first 
emphasized the doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God,” he is at least putting the 
brakes on the overfacile whose reverence 
for Jesus blinds them 
to the influences 
about Him, 

Inevitably, the mod- 
ern layman, who is, 
after all, more in- 
terested in personal- 
ity than in doctrine, 
will gravitate toward 
the key chapter by 
F. C. Burkitt on the 
life of Christ. This 
chapter is replete 
with insight. It bris- 
tles with provocative 
and often convincing 
suggestions, put for- 
ward tentatively, but, 
nevertheless, with ev- 
idence, that illumi- 
nate the character of 
the Nazarene. There 
are interpretations 
which, if taken for 
granted, would invali- 
date half the dog- 
matic sermons of the 
last 200 years. The 
cleansing of the tem- 
ple, the crucifixion, 
are particularly dis- 
cussed in a manner free from pedantry 
and ancient superstition. All the more 
pity, then, that either prudence or a ves- 
tigial belief in the supernatural left this 
chapter hanging fire on a complete eva- 
sion of reality concerning the resurrec- 
tion—an evasion which leaves author and 
reader exactly nowhere. 

Many a patient compiler, seeking to get 
the story of Christianity into a dozen vol- 
umes, has learned to rue his rashness. 
Here, in 759 pages, the same great task 
has been attempted. Edited poorly, if, 
indeed, at all, the book is not a balanced 
presentation, nicely proportioned and with 
appropriate emphasis. Page 484 is reached 
with Constantine’s adoption of the Chris- 
tian religion, leaving almost 64 per cent 
of the book behind us, thus necessitating 
the compression of the tremendous events 
through succeeding centuries into about 
one-third of the volume. The latter por- 
tion suffers, as it was bound to. If a book 
may run to nearly 800 pages, surely an- 
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GILBERT MURRAY 





other hundred could he used to give jt, 
rounded fullness. ; 

The effect of the work as a whole 
that of a conscious petering out. By thy 
time the last two chapters are reach 
covering the nineteenth century and ty, 
social and Christian ethics of Christianity 
today, nothing could rescue the book fry: 
a tremendous |¢. 
down but a Climactic 
assertion of Christi 
anity’s messianic mis. 
sion in the deliver. 
ance of —humanit 
from the old soci! 
order. Instead of th: 
we have a dull x. 
count of a century 
which in reality boile 
with humanitarian 
count stressing, 4 
the author apologeti- 
cally says, in “a dis. 
proportionately large 
space” the “concor. 
dats and councils ani 
controversies of th 
schools.” The indus 
trial revolution ani 
the rise of socialism 
are dismissed with 
four pages. 

The Christocentric 
trend has been partly 
responsible for the 
emergence of 4 S 
cial Christianity; 0 
more accurately, its 
recrudescence. But the use of Jesus as # 
authority on present-day questions 
bound also for a speedy decline. It nee? 
not lessen His stature among thos 
who comprehend the nature of develop 
ing society to recognize that His teach: 
ings failed to touch on many burnin 
questions of our times, and that on - 
issues, for example marriage and divort 
they are far from adequate. Of His re 
ings on violence the authors do not - 
with proof-texts, happily; but, less ~~ 
pily, the section on the primitive poe 
does not discuss at all the pacifist attitu® 
of the early Christians, one of the a 
conspicuous things about them. In a 
these writers would do well to study . 
methods of the younger social historian’ 
for in their absorption in ideas many - 
them pay too little heed to the great m* 
movements and emotions. the 

When Archbishop Temple — in 
task of writing the final article, 40 : 
his title induces an expectation of so” 


enterprises — an 4. 
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thing vital about the social implications 
of present-day Christianity, it devolves on 
sim to save the movement from fiasco if 
ye can. He cannot do it. He recites the 
church's work for temperance, comes out 
personally against all gambling (though 
were is no mention of stock-market 
geculation ) , and upholds the Church’s at- 
‘tude on divorce as binding because of 
Jesus's own precepts. He values the work 
of the “Copec” movement highly, but 
qunciates a dogma that industry’s method 
is “the cooperation of capital, manage- 
nent, and labor; as is shown by the 
qt that if any one of these withdraws 
fom the process, the process itself 
ceases.” He stoutly asserts that ‘no Chris- 
tian can deny the rights of property’— 
despite the teachings of Jesus and St. 
Francis—and looks forward to an “eco- 
nomic expression of personality in Fellow- 
ship,” which, vaguely, will be neither 
individualism nor collectivism. Here, in 
awelter of pleasant generalities, ends the 
descent of prophecy. The mountain has 
brought forth its mouse. 

Truth to tell, the case is not this bad. 
Any one of a hundred bright young theo- 
lgians could write a more thrilling view 
of Christian efforts for social justice and 
sil remain within the facts. In this vol- 
ume of diminuendo there is suggested, if 
wot the twilight of Christianity, at least 
a siesta far removed from the roar of 
nodern factories and markets. To no one 
wth a deeply social viewpoint, particu- 
urly to no one of the younger Christian 
generation, will this outcome seem ap- 
pealing. 
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are nine diagrammatic charts with ap- 
pended explanations; there is an adequate 
index; and there is throughout ample foot- 
note documentation. It is definitely a 
scholarly treatise written for scholars. 
The purpose of the book is to present an 
analysis of the structural system of the 
Soviet Government and to examine the 
manner in which its various parts actually 
function. It is thus an anatomical and 
physiological survey of Russian govern- 
ment, and as such it leaves little to he 
desired. 

Russian government is complex in the 
extreme. Running through it, however, 
there is one basic principle, the use of the 
soviet, or council. This consistent em- 
ployment of the soviet in every unit of 
government, geographical, economic and 
nationalistic, constitutes something unique 
and novel in governmental organization. 
The Communist party organization, which 
is indeed substantially, if not theoretically, 
an essential element in government, is 
based upon the same principle. There are, 
to be sure, great assemblies, which meet 
sccasionally for very brief periods, but 
they do not resemble the parliaments and 
legislative bodies of Western countries. 
They are themselves largely chosen by 
soviets, and their acts are largely con- 
trolled by soviets. They indeed play a 
comparatively minor role. 

The Russian Government represents a 
striking attempt to achieve unity in di- 
versity. The U. S. S. R. (Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics) is a great federal 
republic composed in large part of lesser 
federal republics. But the centrifugal 
force of this extreme federalism is held in 
check by the elaborate system of inter- 
locking soviets. One of the great incon- 
sistencies between Bolshevist theory and 
practice consists in the cft-expressed de- 
votion to the doctrine of national self- 
determination and the practical nullifi- 
cation of nationalist autonomy through 
the control of local affairs by the central 
soviets. Ultimately supreme power re- 
sides in a small number of men who oc- 
cupy strategic positions on the innermost 
councils of the government of both the 
U.S. S. R. and the R. S. F. S. R. (Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic), the 
largest of the member republics, who 
occupy the principal Ministerial posts 
and likewise constitute the central coun- 
cil of the Communist party organization. 
Gradually the nationalistic basis of feder- 
alism is being undermined and a system 
of economic regionalism is being intro- 
duced. 

Behind any system of government there 
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lies a basic political theory by which jt 
may be judged. The theory that underlay 
the enlightened monarchy of the eigh. 
teenth century was thoroughly intelligible 
It would have heen beside the point 
to condemn it because it did not pro- 
vide for popular elections or represents. 
tive legislative bodies. These were no 
implications from the doctrine of divin: 
right of kings and their duty to protect 
their subjects and advance their interests 
When this form of government fell, it was 
because of the obvious inconsistency le. 
tween the theory and practice of abgp. 
lutism, and hecause the rival theory of 
constitutional democracy had gained wide 
acceptance. The classic formulation of the 
theory of constitutional democracy is 
found in our Declaration of Independence 
Upon this theory of popular self-govern- 
ment the various systems of modern con- 
stitutional government have heen erected. 
To the extent that these governments do 
not reflect the theory upon which they are 
presumed to rest, to the degree that they 
do not achieve the purposes embodied in 
that theory, they may he criticized and 
condemned. 

But one must not judge the Amcrican 
Government, for example, by its failure 
to achieve purposes not embodied in the 
theory upon which it rests. One can raise 
the question of whether life and prop 
erty are fully protected; whether free- 
dom of speech and of the press is main- 
tained; whether religious liberty prevails; 
whether there is actual equality of all 
individuals before the law. These are 
basic tenets of our democratic creed. But 
if one is a believer in the gospel of com- 
munism, his only recourse is to attempt 10 
substitute, by violent or peaceful means 
a different system of government based 
upon a different political philosophy {0 
the constitutional democratic one tha! 
now exists. : 

Similarily it is illogical and irrelevat 
to criticize the Russian soviet system hy 
criteria which are not implied in the fun- 
damental political faith of bolshevis@ 
One may heartily dissent from the entire 
Bolshevist ideology; one may thoroughly 
disapprove of the scheme of values 0 
communism, but in examining the Rus- 
sian system of government the questo? 
to be investigated is merely whether = 
various instruments and agencies whic 
have been created are well designed ® 
as to acomplish the purposes of commu: 
nism. 

It is the unwillingness of the author ® 
the book under review to limit re 
to a description of the Russian Gover 
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ment and an examination of how far it 
achieves the purposes of bolshevism that 
constitutes its chief defect. There would 
ye no quarrel had he frankly broadened 
the scope of his treatise to include a 
study of Bolshevist doctrine. It would then 
have been a Study of political theory as 
well as government. But the purpose of 
the book is definitely stated to be “to 
serve as a foundation for studies of how 
soviet Russia is ruled.” This purpose is 
generally preserved throughout, but occa- 
sonal disparaging sentences or para- 
graphs are interjected which clearly dis- 
cose the author’s prejudice. 

The reader can, indeed, discern running 
through the entire book an undercurrent 
of definite disapprobation. That the Rus- 
sian system is undemocratic; that it is 
bureaucratic and oligarchical; that large 
sections of the population are quite un- 
represented; that the Communists, who 
occupy all but a small fraction of the 
offices, constitute only a small fraction 
of the population; that such elections as 
occur are Shams; that a rigorous censor- 
ship throttles the press; that the govern- 
ment is actively hostile to religion; that 
the marriage bond has been seriously 
weakened; that terrorism played an im- 
portant role in the establishment of Bol- 
shevist power; that those who oppose the 
government are ruthlessly punished, is all 
quite true. Indeed your good Bolshevik 
would make no bones in admitting it. But 
these acknowledged facts do not consti- 
tute any basis for criticizing the system of 
sovernment, however much they may re- 
flect a political philosophy with which we 
do not agree. They are, on the contrary, 
quite logical and necessary incidents to 
the realization of the purposes of that 
philosophy. 
it 8 obviously difficult, even for a 
es Student of political institutions 
; * Dr. Batsell, to shed the preconcep- 
_— of constitutional democracy. But if 
Pan ePeriments as those in progress in 
aun” _ Italy are to be really under- 
dua, y Must be approached as the 
tudent of the physical sciences ap- 
proaches some new and unfamiliar phe- 
ee with an absolutely open mind. 
on general attitude toward the 
aa rovernment, his frequent im- 
cat. HOt explicit condemnations, sug- 
ae automotive engineer, who, after 
aoe ne meeigetithy describing the 
presses his tise: eit ge tractor, - 
not achieve approval because it does 
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A New Biography of 
Washington 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


S there a new George Washington? 
[ves the volume* reveal new mate- 

rials? Is it inspired by a new point of 
view? Does it add to our knowledge of 
the colonial, the soldier, the statesman, 
and the man? Readable, the book cer- 
tainly is; but it is hard to see why 463 
pages should go to the telling of what 
is already told in other works. The point 
of view appears to be that Washington 
was a patriotic troublemaker, who could 
not let the West alone; who somewhat 
slowly joined in the protests against the 
British government of the Colonies; who 
was a Commander-in-Chief of moderate 
compass; and who was rather a dull and 
weary President. The author admits 
Washington’s greatness but feels a re- 
sponsibility for warning his readers that 
he has been overestimated by later gen- 
erations. He has apparently consulted 
many of the books enumerated in his 
bibliography. Yet a reader who knew 
nothing else of Washington would lay 
down the book with a feeling that the 
Father of his Country was “not such a 
much.” 

The author aims to be truthful; but 
certain lapses seem to show a curious 
ignorance of or indifference to the sources. 
The military criticism, which  occu- 
pies the central portion of the book, is 
inexpert and incomplete. For instance, 
practically no attention is paid to the 
General’s anxiety about the Burgoyne 
campaign and the fifty letters which went 
from Washington’s headquarters to the 
northern front. A blemish upon the book 
is the author’s attack of “Sallyfairfaxitis” 
—not so bad as Woodward’s and not 
nearly so bad as Hughes’s, but still acute. 
He notices (apparently with pain) Mrs. 
Fairfax’s letter to Washington, threaten- 
ing to walk over to Mount Vernon if he 
fails to appear at Belvoir; and is appar- 
ently unaware that the original incrim- 
inating epistle is framed and displayed 
in the Manuscript Room of the Library 


*George Washington. By Shelby Little. 
New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1929. $5. 


of Congress; and he is still less away 
that the signatures of two other ladies 
appear on that letter, alongside yx 
Fairfax’s. 

The author must have looked into 
Washington’s Diary; for in three different 
passages in the volume he shakes hic 
head over Washington’s frequent dinner: 
with the Fairfaxes; while (he insists 
there is no mention in the Diary of his 
ever dining anywhere else (pp. 62, 8 
91). What the Diaries actually reveal is 
that in about ten years he dined twenty. 
six times at Belvoir, twenty-seven times 
in three years at the Bassetts in New 
Kent, and fifteen times in two years with 
the Digges family at Warburton. When , 
source so available, so lively and so char- 
acteristic as the Diary is thus maltreated 
confidence is shaken in any of the numer- 
ous statements in the volume disadvyap- 
tageous to Washington. 


The Discovery of 
Australia 


ROFESSOR SCOTT has made 4 
valuable contribution to Australian 
historical scholarship* by bringing 
together the most pertinent records, first 
from the journals and other papers of the 
men who explored the southern seas in 
search of an imaginary continent (Terr 
Australis Incognita) and finally discov- 
ered the continent that actually exists 
and, second, from the narratives of the 
men who, once Australia was taken p0s- 
session of by the British, ventured forth 
from the seaboard to open up the un- 
known interior. These stories, full of 10 
mance and adventure, with more thal 
a dash of tragedy, constitute one of the 
great and memorable chapters in the his: 
tory of exploration and discovery. 
During a couple of centuries Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Dutch and French €éx- 
plorers all made attempts to locate the 
unknown southern’ continent. Thougt 
some of them, as well as Dampier, the 
first English navigator in this region, & 
tually sighted or touched at differen! 
points on the continent, it was left fo! 
Captain James Cook not only to discover 


*Australian Discovery. Vol. I: “By - a 
Vol. II: ‘“‘By Land.”’ Edited with introns 
tions by Ernest Scott, Professor of New 
tory in the University of Melbourne. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4 each Vv. 
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that “New Zealand was not a continucus 
stretch of territory but consisted of two 
large islands,’ but also, in 1770, to dis- 
cover, and anchor in, Botany Bay, where 
Australian history begins, and to take 
possession of the whole eastern coast ‘‘by 
name of New South Wales.” To Cook, 
then, belongs the title of discoverer of 
Australia, but he was fated not to com- 
plete his great work, for after making a 
second voyage in 1772-1774 he was mur- 
dered by Hawaiian natives in 1779. His 
task was carried to its conclusion by Cap- 
tain Matthew Flinders, who by 1803 had 
discovered the full extent of the Austra- 
lian continent and Tasmania as the maps 
now show them. 

On Jan. 26, 1788, the anniversary of 
which is now observed regularly as a na- 
tional holiday in Australia, Governor Ar- 
thur Phillip, in command of the “First 
Fleet,” after finding Botany Bay unsuit- 
able, established the first colony as a 
penal settlement on the site of present- 
day Sydney. From that point the first 
attempts were made to ascertain the na- 
ture of the interior. This was no easy 
matter, for about thirty miles away there 
“rose, steep and rough to a height of 
1,000 feet, a great scarp,” which proved 
an insurmountable barrier till 1813, when 
Blaxland succeeded in crossing the Blue 
Mountains. Thereafter a long series of ex- 
peditions carried on the struggle to find 
palhways through the dense bush and 
across the arid plains, while seekers for 
pasturage, settlers and all sorts and con- 
ditions of colonists spread out from the 
coastal areas to discover and develop the 
country’s potential wealth. 

The task of Australian exploration is 
virtually at an end, though there is still 
a vast territory—probably 1,000,000 
Square miles—in the central and western 
portions of the continent which remains 
uninhabited and, according to some ex- 
perts, uninhabitable. This region, without 
railways or other means of communica- 
on, is so arid and inhospitable that even 
today men risk death from thirst in try- 
ing to make their way across it. The 
Australian population is still largely con- 
centrated on the fertile lands extending 
from the coast a few hundred miles in- 
land, and far too large a proportion of 
it, many believe, is crowded into the lead- 
ing cities, almost all of which are on the 
Papin Thus, though the explorer’s 
ia over, much yet remains to be 

y colonist and pioneer before the 
epi resources of this vast ter- 
ae are converted into sustenance for 

u* Rew civilization of the Antipodes. 


The sequel to the story which is told 
by the two volumes which Professor 
Scott has edited with so much knowledge 
and care is the founding of a new and 
entirely homogeneous English-speaking 
nation, holding an area of almost 3,000,- 
000 square miles besides two large sec- 
tions of New Guinea.—S. B. 
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Recent Important 
Books 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


LIBRARIAN, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


BIOGRAPHY 


ASBURY, HERBERT. Carry Nation. New 
York: Knopf, 1929. $3. 


The portrait of the picturesque fanatic 
who, in the ’90s, wielded her hatchet in 
a crusade against the saloon. 


CHINARD, GILBERT. Thomas Jefferson: the 
Apostle of Americanism. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1929. $5. 


Using a large mass of unedited material, 
Professor Chinard has produced a most 
interesting biography, which stresses par- 
ticularly the development of Jefferson’s 
democratic ideas. 


LEWINSOHN, RICHARD. The Mystery Man 
of Europe: Sir Basil Zaharoff. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1929. $3. 

Reputed to be the richest man in Europe 
and certainly one of the most striking of 
contemporary figures, there has been little 
known hitherto of his life or personality. 

The author is the financial editor of the 

Vossische Zeitung. 


SMITH, ALFRED E. Up to Now: an Auto- 
biography. New York: Viking Press, 
1929. $2.50. 

The political history of the State of New 

York for the last twenty years as Al 

Smith has seen it and so largely directed it. 


TILTMAN, H. HESSELL. J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald: Labor’s Man of Destiny. New 
York: Stokes, 1929. $5. 

Mr. MacDonald’s recent visit makes this 
unbiased and ordered account of his life, 
opinions and political career most timely. 


WHITLOCK, BRAND. La Fayette. New York: 
Appleton, 1922. 2 vols. $10. 


A record of a long life spent in a gallant 
struggle for liberty and democracy. By 
tar the most satisfactory biography in 
English. 

ECONOMICS 


CoRNISH, NEWEL HowLanp. Cooperative 
Marketing of Agricultural Products. 
New York: Appleton, 1929. $3.50. 

The history and present state of agri- 
cultural cooperation, for the extension of 
which Congress has entrusted half a bil- 
lion dollars to the Federal Farm Board. 


McMILLAN, WHEELER. Too Many Farmers: 
the Story of What Is Here and Ahead 
in Agriculture. New York: Morrow, 
1929. $2. 

A popularly written discusssion of the 
agricultural problem. The author con- 


cludes that overproduction is the cause 
of most of the farmer’s ills. 


MOTHERWELL, HIRAM. The Imperial Dol 
lar. New York: Brentano, 1929, $3.50. 


A thoughtful and thought-provoking 
study of the implications of our rapidly 
expanding foreign investment and of the 
responsibilities that accompany it. : 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRIAL Retas- 
TIONS SECTION. The Labor Banking 
Movement in the United States. Prince- 
ton: Industrial Relations Section, 1999, 
$2.50. 

The rise, progress and decline of banks 
owned and controlled by labor unions or 
their members. Appendix gives summary 
statements of organization and financia] 
condition of all such organizations, as well 
as an extensive bibliography. 


THOMPSON, WARREN SIMPSON. Danger Spots 
in World Population. New York: 
Knopf, 1929. $3.50. 


The pressure of population has always 
been the most fruitful cause of war. The 
author gives the facts regarding popula- 
tion in congested areas and holds that, 
while emigration should be encouraged, 
the only permanent relief is to be found 
in birth control. 


HISTORY 


ANGELL, JAMES W. The Recovery of Ger- 
many. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1929. $4. 

Prepared under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. A record of the 
economic and financial history of Ger- 
many since the war and of the remark- 
able recovery that has been made. Sup- 
plements Mr. Luehr’s book noted below. 


ESKEW, GARNETT LAIDLAW. The Pageant of 
the Packets: a Book of American 
Steamboating. New York: Holt, 1929. 
$3.50. 

A rapid popular review of the romantic 
history of river transportation on the Ohio 
and Mississippi. 


LUEHR, ELMER. The New German Repub- 
lic: the Reich in Transition. New 
York: Minton, Balch, 1929. $5. 

A review of German history from the 
revolution to the present. Deals more 
largely with political than with economic 
affairs. These are fully discussed in Mr. 
Angell’s book mentioned above. 


Patrick, Mary Mitts. Under Five Sultans. 
New York: Century, 1923. $4. 


The former president of the Constanti- 
nople Woman’s College tells of her life in 
Turkey since 1871. A valuable contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the political 
and social evolution that has produced the 
new Turkey. 


SrymMour, FLorA WarREN. The Story of the 
Red Man. New York: Longmans, 1929. 
$5. 


The contest between the Indians and 
the white settlers for the control of = 
West during the nineteenth century. Bases 
on widely scattered material and wé 


illustrated. 
Vittart, Luicr. Italy. London: Benn, 
1929. $5. 


Through the first half of the book = 
eminent Italian scholar reviews the 
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in discusses and defends the policy and ac- Doran, 1929. $5. 

50. complishments of Fascism. A travel book, packed with information 
‘ing about the Hawaiian Islands, their his- 
ly POLITICAL SCIENCE tory, geography, folklore, and their eco- 
= BarseLL, WALTER RUSSELL. Soviet Rule in nomic and social life. 

Russia. New York: Macmillan, 1929. $6. HARDING, ALFRED. The Revolt of the Ac- 
1LA- “The present book is meant to serve as tors. New York: Morrow, 1929. $3.50. 
ing a foundation for studies of how Soviet The struggle between actors and man- 
ce Russia is ruled’? (preface). An impor- agers which resulted in the organization 
29. tant collection of documents, with some of the Actors’ Equity Association in 1913. 

interpretation of their significance, made 
ks under the direction of the Bureau of In- 
or ternational Research at Harvard. 
ay Crappock, Sir REGINALD. The Dilemma in 
e]] India. London: Constable, 1929. 15 RRO aD, SPEE LW 
shillings. 
The author, for many years a member , 
ts of the Indian Civil mareine, argues that, AT LAST! Something New! 
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SCHNEIDER, Herpert W., and CLOUGH, SHEP- 
ArD B. Making Fascists. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. $3. 
An analysis of Italian government prop- 

aganda for the promotion of Fascist 

ideals, 
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To and From Our Readers 


THE POTSDAM CONFERENCE 

N the introduction to the article written 

] by Professor Raymond Turner on the 

Potsdam Conferences, which appeared 
in November CurRRENT History, the editor 
stated that Professor Turner ‘‘definitely 
established these facts: ‘That the Crown 
Council did take place,’” &c. 

Professor Turner writes: ‘‘Undoubtedly 
meetings of Crown Councilors in the pres- 
ence of the Kaiser took place then, but in 
my article I was careful not to commit 
myself to any assertion about a Crown 
Council in formal session.’’ He adds: ‘‘In 
another study which I have written I dis- 
cuss the question whether these meetings 
of Crown Councilors at Potsdam July 5 
and 6 did constitute a Crown Council, as 
was stated in neutral and German testi- 
mony shortly after.’’ 

The editor concurs in Professor Turner’s 
statement that his article does ‘‘not com- 
mit’’ Professor Turner ‘‘to any assertion 
about a Crown Council in formal session.”’ 


MR. MORGENTHAU’S ACCOUNT 
To the Editor of Current History: 

I have been astonished to read in No- 
vember CURRENT History Professor Ray- 
mond Turner’s defense of the truth of the 
Morgenthau story of the alleged Potsdam 
war council of July 5, 1914. Professor 
great cour- 


Turner must surely possess 
age to challenge the verdict of such ex- 
perts as Fay, Barnes and many other his- 


torians as to the absolute absurdity of 
this fable, which is now ignored by all 
reputable Entente apologists. More than a 
year ago the Siid Deutsches Monatsheft 
published an article in which it dealt 
point for point with the evidence in the 
case, and established the fact that no such 
Crown Council had been held on the date 
mentioned. This magazine also printed 
from the visitors’ book in the palace at 
Potsdam the names of all the persons re- 
ceived by the Kaiser on July 5 and 6, 
1914. After this exposé of Ambassador 
Morgenthau and his war council, I did 
not imagine that any informed person 
would attempt to raise the subject again. 
It is charitable to assume that Professor 
Turner is unacquainted with this article. 
The most astounding feature of Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s conduct is that he did not dis- 
close the story during the lifetime of von 
Wangenheim, his alleged informant, that 
he made no report to the State Depart- 
ment of so important an event, but kept 
the secret locked in his bosom until 1918. 
T. St. JOHN GAFFNEY, 
Former American Consul General. 
Summit. N. J.. 


* * * 


A CORDIAL ENDORSEMENT 
Hon. John J. Lentz, national president 
of the American Insurance Union, former 
Ohio Congressman, an author and pub- 


licist, writes as follows from Columbus, 
Ohio, under date of Oct. 30, 1929: 

“President New York Times Company: 
Over and over again I have felt tempted 
to write you for giving the thinkers of 
America so great and so good a magazine 
as your CuRRENT History. Issue after issue 
is worth a year’s subscription for a single 
number. The articles of Albert Bushnell 
Hart and Professor Monroe concerning 
conditions in Russia are true to the facts 
as I found them in a thirty-three days’ 
travel covering 5,000 miles in that much- 
abused greatest white man’s government 
in the world in area and in population. 
I have been a reader of CurRENT History 
for years, and its value grows and grows 
upon me, and I hope you will pardon this 
intrusion on your valuable time to thank 
you not only for the service you give 
America in publishing Current History, 
but also in publishing and making The 
New York Times the greatest newspaper 
in the world. 

(Signed) JoHN J. Lentz.” 
* * * 
“THE FAIREST, THE TRUEST, THE 
BEST”’ 
To the Editor of Current History: 

I read and like CURRENT History and I 
will tell you why. 

I want in my magazine to find the great 
questions discussed—the matters _ big 
enough to make history and not be con- 
fined to fiction and ephemeral stuff. Cur- 
RENT History tackles all problems. 

I want in a magazine that I read con- 
stantly the facts, the truth, the sound opin- 
ions about matters of current interest; and 
on controverted subjects I want a middle- 
of-the-road statement, or, better still, both 
sides of such questions as capital punish- 
ment, prohibition and modern democracy. 
CuRRENT HIstTory, more than any other 
magazine I know of in the world, gives the 
truth by letting both extremes have an 
adequate hearing on such matters. It is, 
therefore, the fullest of information, for it 
gets it from every source; and the fairest, 
for it lets both sides be heard; and the 
truest, for it eschews propaganda and 
seeks the truth. 

I not only recommend it as a good thing 
but tell my friends they dare not be with- 
out it. 

CLARENCE TRUE WILSON, 
General Secretary, Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals. 
Washington, D. C. 
* * * 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHY 


To the Editor of Current History: 

May I be permitted to thank Mr. James 
Truslow Adams for writing, and CURRENT 
History for printing, his article upon the 
‘“‘New School’’ Biographies. S 

It is high time for such a clear and = 
phatic word as to the mediocre schola 
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ship and unscientific character of very 
many of the much acclaimed biographies 
which of late have been exploited by vari- 
ous publishers. 

Ordinarily, long and expert delving for 
new evidence is considered needful for re- 
versing accepted judgments about some 
great personage of the past. But how 
many of the ‘‘New Biographers”’ are tech- 
nically acquainted with the methods of 
historical investigation? How many have 
put a decent modicum of time into prepa- 
ration for their subject? How many (I 
sometimes wonder) would care to have 
any chance companion deliver formal 
opinions about themselves, upon the piti- 
fully insufficient evidence which seems 
frequently to authorize them to dogmatize 
about the inner motives of poets, prophets 
and empire-builders? 

Smutty suggestion pays cash royalties. 
Noisy iconoclasm pays them. So does sen- 
sationalism. If one could fish up a few 
plausible reasons for hinting that Thomas 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence after a dose of opium, certain 
publishers and certain authors would 
probably shout for joy. Any derogatory 
criticism would mean simply so much 
profitable advertising! 

There still remain, however, the unspec- 
tacular virtues necessary for the develop- 
ment of any form of historical truth— 
modesty of opinion, literary restraint, a 
careful distinction between fact and in- 
ference, and last, but not least, an enor- 
mous amount of hard work. I know of a 
scholar who was asked by a publisher to 
tun off at short notice a ‘‘new-style’’ 
biography of a certain departed potentate. 
The scholar answered that he did not 
know enough of the subject to write a 
good biography in ‘‘new style’”’ or ‘‘old 
style,” and he could not bring himself to 
put his name to a superficial one. This 
scholar, I am confident, does not stand 
alone, 

Allow this prediction: Almost none of 
the present horde of psychoanalytical or 
“debunking”? biographies will survive ten 
years hence in the publishers’ catalogues. 
The minute the present fad passes they 
will simply prove not to be worth reprint- 
ing. Even fewer will those be that can 
affect the judgments of responsible his- 
‘rans, when with approved scientific 
methods they try to correct our estimates 
of Rameses the Great or William of Hohen- 
dollern, WILLIAM STEARNS Davis. 
Exeter, N. H. 


“DEBUNKING THE DEBUNKERS’”’ 
To the Editor of Current History: 
Congratulations upon the splendid hard- 
utting article by James Truslow Adams 
rab agen CuRRENT History. It surely 
the = time for some one to ‘‘debunk 
— who have been blandly 
ikea oe their outrageously bad im- 
the a of modernistic biography during 
© past two years. For any logieal, digni- 


fied rendering of biography or history or 
even science, it is now necessary to go 
back a few decades in order to obtain an 
undistorted view. Whether these last- 
minute books which are now pouring so 
rapidly one after another off the presses 
really do reflect the age is a question. I 
hope not; if they do, it is an age of para- 
doxes. They do not sound to me like the 
age of Russell, Dewey, Durant, Einstein, 
Millikan, Freud and Watson. Not at all. 
They are more like a peculiar offshoot of 
the age, embodying the atmosphere of a 
far more undignified and less serious class; 
in other words, the antithesis of good taste 
and culture, now obsolete qualities! 
M. REYNOLDS. 
New York City. 


* 5 * 
THE CRIME PROBLEM 
To the Editor of Current History: 

In all the present studies of Chicago, 
its history and its crime, no writer has 
analyzed the local situation so completely 
as has Robert Morss Lovett in ‘‘Chicago, 
the Phenomenal City,’’ in November Cur- 
RENT History. Mr. Lovett, unlike sensa- 
tional writers of the Chicago press, does 
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not lay the blame for Chicago’s crime on 
some politically inconsequential suburb 
like Cicero. He truthfully states that the 
present leaders of the underworld came 
into being when prohibition made a great 
business criminal. Likewise, Mr. Lovett 
points to the significance of the complete 
alignment of business and the underworld. 
In other words, just as the bourgeoisie is 
the buffer and defense to the aristocracy 
against the proletariat in Europe, so the 
alliance of business and crime in _ the 
United States serves to protect the bet- 
ter classes (so-called and _ self-styled) 
against Reds, Bolsheviki and other non- 
hundred-per-centers. President Hoover’s 
Law Enforcement Commission will sit for 
many months, and when it finally con- 
cludes with a platitudinous' statement 
about the moral obligation of each citizen 
to live up to the law, crime and law en- 
forcement will be exactly where it is now. 


Chicago. WILLIAM ABSOLON. 
* * * 


CANADIAN LIQUOR SYSTEM 


To the Editor of Current History: 

My little article in October CURRENT His- 
Tory on the Canadian liquor system seems 
to have been widely quoted, and I have 
had many letters and comments. If I had 
seen Mr. Cooke’s article in advance, I 
could have made small hay of it, of course. 
It was a very poor performance. His only 
respectable authority, the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, merely proved that 
Americans are drinking more and more 
Canadian liquor. The third article by Dr. 
E. H. Cherrington, however, contained a 
very shrewd argument—that any govern- 
ment selling liquor was bound, in the 
nature of things, to push the sale of it. 
That I think is indisputable; the question 
then becomes how much this is an evil, 
and whether alternative courses are a 
greater evil. 

You may remember that I ventured to 
read the signs, in Canada, and to say that 
for us prohibition was dead as a political 
issue. This has been remarkably con- 
firmed in recent weeks in two Prov- 
inces. In Ontario a Conservative Govern- 
ment had brought in government control, 
and was appealing to the electorate. The 
so-called Liberal party, in opposition, an- 
nounced officially that it would not make 
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liquor an issue, but one of its chief 
papers unofficially did make it an issye. 
The Progressive party, also in Opposi- 
tion, officially made government control 
an issue, and up and down the country 
denounced it with a good deal of Mr. 
Cooke’s exaggeration. That party has been 
annihilated; the Liberals, who seemed to 
be of two minds about the merits of gov- 
ernment control, have been cut in two 
and the Conservatives have won about 90 
of the 112 seats—the greatest political vic- 
tory ever won in Ontario. In Nova Scotia, 
which, as I said in my article, had not 
yet formally concurred with the wets, 
there was on Oct. 31 a plebiscite on goy- 
ernment control. (It was not raised there 
as a political issue.) The majority in fa- 
vor of it seems decisive. 

CARLETON STANLEY. 

McGill University, Montreal. 


s* * @ 


BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON 


To the Editor of Current History: 
With reference to the article ‘Bishop 
Matthew Simpson, the Man Who Inspired 
the Emancipation Proclamation,’ by Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson, in October Current 
History, if I recall the matter correctly, 
Claude G. Bowers, in his Tragic Era, re- 
ferred to Bishop Simpson as the man who 
proposed to the Methodist conference at 
Chicago an hour of prayer ‘‘to save our 
Senators from error.’’ In other words, he 
proposed this prayer with a view to se- 
curing divine assistance toward the effort 
to impeach the man who was trying to 
carry out Lincoln’s policies. President Lin- 
coln frankly said he issued the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation as ‘‘a war measure,” 
which had nothing to do with the effort 
made by politico-religious demagogues of 
the type of Bishop Simpson to make po- 
litical capital out of moral issues. If Sen- 
ator Beveridge were living, I am sure he 
would offer a refutation of this alleged 
relationship between President Lincoln 
and Bishop Simpson; but in view of Bev- 
eridge’s untimely passing, I believe Mr. 
Bowers could be persuaded to contribute 

something to offset manifest error. 
MATTHEW PAGE ANDREWS, 
Chairman, Committee on Publication, The 

American’s Creed. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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ANDRE TARDIEU, NEW FRENCH PREMIER 


oe Nov. 2 M. Tardieu succeeded in forming a Cabinet, after the failure of M. 
oe and M. Clémentel to effect a compromise between the Right and the 
a ee: _M. Tardieu solved, temporarily at least, the political tangle pre- 
pitated by M. Briand’s defeat on a minor issue on Oct. 22. M. Briand remained 
as Foreign Minister in the new Cabinet Times Wide World 
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» Was buried on Oct. 
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THE OIL SCANDALS RE-ECHO IN WASHING 


: ALBERT B. FALL 
President Harding’s Secretary of the Interior, who on Oct. 25 was found guilty 
of accepting a $100,000 bribe, in consideration of which he leased the Elk Hills 
naval oil reserve to Edward L. Doheny, and sentenced to a year in jail and fined 
$100,000. Mr. Fall is the first Cabinet officer ever convicted of a felony 


= Associated Press 





AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT ROME 


JOHN WORK GARRETT 
A veteran diplomat, Mr. Garrett was appointed by President Hoover to succeed 


Henry P. Fletcher as Ambassador to Italy 
H. & E., from Times Wide World 





THE NEW ENVOY TO SPAIN 


IRWIN B. LAUGHLIN 
Whose appointment as American Ambassador at Madrid was announced at the 
White House on Oct. 9. One of Mr. Laughlin’s many diplomatic positions was 


that of secretary to the late Senator Lodge at the Washington Arms Conference 
Harris & Ewing 
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| A NATIONAL TRIBUTE TO THOMAS EDISON 


Part; of a country-wide celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Edison’s dis- 
covety of the incandescent lamp. President Hoover, Mr. Edison and Henry Ford 


rodeion a replica of the old wood-burning train of the ’60s, on which Mr. Edison 
peddled fruit and candy as a small boy Acme 


Pel as 


: EDISON’S FACTORY IN 1880 
A contemporary photograph of the building in Menlo Park, N. J., where incan- 
descent lamps were first made 
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G. AARON YOUNG- 
QUIST 


» Attorney General of Min- 
nesota, who on Nov. I 
was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover as U. S. 
Attorney General in 
charge of prohibition 
and taxation, the 
post held by Mrs. 
Willebrandt 
Times Wide World 


JOHN McNAB 


The California attorney 
designated by the Presi- 
dent to formulate a plan, 
to be presented to Congress, 
for the concentration of Fed- 
eral enforcement agencies 
Associated Press 
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PRINCESS 
MARIE JOSE 


Daughter of King Al- 

bert and Queen Eliza- 

beth of Belgium. Her 

engagement to Prince, 

Humbert of Italy was 

formally announced onl 
Oct. 24 


Associated Press 


CROWN PRINCE 
HUMBERT 

The 25-year-old son of 

King Victor Emmanuel 

III and Queen Helena 


of Italy 
Times Wide World 





MME. MARIE CURIE 
During October this great scientist visited these shores to receive an honorary 


degree and a gift of $50,000 with which to procure radium 
Times Wide World 





PRINCE BERNHARDT VON BULOW 
As Chancellor to the Kaiser, Prince von Biillow guided Germany in European 
politics during the decisive and dangerous first eight years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. He died in Rome on Oct. 28 at the age of 80 Brown Bros, 
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GERMANY’S HUGE FLYING SHIP 


THE DORNIER 
PLANE, DO-X 
With 169 persons on 
board, and equipped 
with twelve motors of 
500 h. p. each, this 
new giant German 
Seaplane made a trial 
flight over Lake Con- 


stance on Oct. 21 
Times Wide World 


THE DO-X 
CABINS 
Built to house 100 pas- 


sengers day and night 
Herbert 





DEBUT OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST DIRIGIBLE 


THE Riel 
OVER 
LONDON 
The gigantic 
dirigible, launched 
at Cardington, 
Eng., on Oct. 12. 
With fifty-two 
persons aboard, 
the airship made 
her first trial 
flight over 


London on 


Oct. 14 
Times Wide World 


THE SPACIOUS LOUNGE 


This interior view of the R101 shows the proportions of the airship which was 
built to accommodate fifty passengers in comfort Acme 





SENATE LOSES A WORLD PEACE ADVOCATE 


THEODORE E. BURTON 
The Ohio Senator, whose death on Oct. 28 ended a distinguished career in both 
houses of Congress. Senator Burton was eloquent in the cause of disarmament 
Underwood and Underwood 
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What Substitute for Prohibition? 


By WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE 


FoRMFR UNITED STaTES SENATOR From MARYLAND 


ress of the anti-prohibition move- 

ment in this country when it is of 

vital importance to the success of 
that movement that it should set be- 
fore it a single, specific plan of reme- 
dial, procedure. Its ability to do this has 
unquestionably been most effectively 
facilitated by the temperance plans and 
comments elicited by the Hearst tem- 
perance contest. Not only do most of 
the papers and letters. contributed to 
that contest reflect in a highly interest- 
img and instructive manner the varied 
reactions of public sentiment in the 
United States to the practical workings 
of prohibition, but many of them col- 
lectively constitute an invaluable basis 
of comparison for the consideration of 
the relative merits of the leading sug- 
gestions made by thoughtful individ- 
uals for bringing the scandals and 
abuses of prohibition to an end. Rough- 
ly speaking, these suggestions may be 
reduced to three classes—those which 
contemplate the entire repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment; those which 
contemplate merely the repeal or modi- 
fication of the national prohibition law; 
and those which contemplate the 
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amendment in one form or another of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

The idea that the aim of the present 
agitation against prohibition should be 
the repeal in its entirety of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment is an ill-advised one. 
Inflexibly hostile to prohibition as one 
might be, he might well withhold as- 
sent from such an idea except as a 
last resort, or, in other words, only 
because he believed that the use of 
drink licensed by law, however ineffec- 
tually regulated, can never be as pro- 
ductive of social demoralization, gen- 
eral lawlessness, political corruption 
and bloodshed as the use of drink un- 
conditionally banned by law. There is 
more moral ruin in a spoonful of out- 
lawed than in a glass of licensed liquor. 
Since the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment the regulation of intoxi- 
cating beverages has in not a few 
highly civilized communities outside 
the United States been subjected to 
wise and salutary innovations which 
have produced a wealth of enlightening 
experience from which our own land 
might well profit. Indeed, since that 
time in few fields of social reform has 
@ more marked advance been made 
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than in the field of drink reform, al- 
ways excepting the United States and 
Finland, practically the only two coun- 


tries in the world where prohibition . 


still prevails, and they, because of the 
tragic step that each took in an hour 
of honest but overwrought enthusiasm, 
are unable just now to share in the 
beneficent results of this advance. Only 
less firmly opposed than the prohibi- 
tionist himself, therefore, should any 
honest and judicious foe of prohibition 
be to taking any risk that might attend 
the return of the United States to pre- 
prohibition conditions. If there has 
been any moral gain of any kind for 
temperance in ‘prohibition, however 
small, let us by all means hold fast to 
it, even when making a revolutionary 
change in absolute prohibition itself. 
Even if these views were not correct 
in point of principle, yet merely as a 
matter of tactical expediency, such an 
arduous, short-sighted program as that 
of attempting to repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment in its entirety, so long as 
there was any other sound alternative 
program, cannot be too earnestly depre- 
cated. Whatever may be the merits, as 
an original or abstract proposition, of 
the contention that drink should be a 
matter of State, rather than of na- 
tional, regulation, the fact is that 
through the operation of an irresistible 
train of events the Federal Govern- 
ment has actually assumed complete 
control of the liquor traffic, as it might 
well have done in the beginning, had 
the framers of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, taking the view that nothing is 
more national than the desire to drink, 
or more universal than the morbid 
sequels which flow from it, conferred 
upon Congress the power to establish 
throughout the United States a uni- 
form system of liquor control as well 
as a uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies. In going ahead in any 
circumstances there is nothing like 
working forward, so far as it is possi- 
ble to do so, from a present foothold; 
for rarely, as has often been observed, 
do revolutions revolve backward. Nor 
should we forget that after all it is no 
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great stride from the general surveil- 
lance that the Internal Revenue De- 
partment of the Federal Government 
maintained over intoxicating liquors for 
excise purposes, before the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, to the 
similar surveillance that it might be 
empowered by a modification of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to keep up, in 
relation to consumption, over the man- 
ufacture, sale, transportation, impor- 
tation and exportation of such liquors. 


DANGERS OF REPEAL 


Be this as it may, to the average 
citizen who reaches his conclusions not 
so much by closely reasoned methods 
as by hasty processes of chop-logic, 
the bare repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment simply suggests the re- 
turn in many States to the old saloon 
and to all the discredit that attached 
to it in both a private and a public 
sense; the renewal in a still larger 
number of States, considered as a 
whole, of a crazy-quilt patchwork of 
prohibitory legislation, made up of 
many different patterns, and all the 
interstate distrust, friction and col- 
lision that such a confused situation 
would certainly revive. 

- Equally objectionable is the idea that 
the scope of the present anti-prohibi- 
tion movement should be limited to the 
repeal or modification of the national 
prohibition law. To be sure, General 
Lincoln C. Andrews, the former Asgsis- 
tant Secretary of the Treasury, justly 
thought that a change in the Volstead 
act, which would allow the use of a 
beer strong enough to impart a real, 
albeit moderate, stimulus to the ner- 
vous system of a normal human being, 
though not strong enough to violate the 
provisions of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, would sensibly diminish the dif- 
ficulties of prohibition enforcement; 
but further than this it is hard to see 
any profit to be derived from the modi- 
fication of the national prohibition 
law, or an advantage to be acquired 
from the total repeal of that law, ex- 
cept, of course, that some of the States 
might then similarly decide to allow 
the use of a beer of the same nature. 











That neither the modification nor the 
repeal of the national prohibition law 
could lawfully result in the sanction by 
either Federal or State authority con- 
trary to the inhibitions of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment of the manufacture, 
sale, transportation, importation or ex- 
portation of distilled liquors of any 
sort, with their very high percentages 
of alcoholic content, is manifest. Al- 
most equally manifest is it that the 
same thing might be predicated of so- 
called light wines, for there is nothing 
that can without an abuse of language 
be called wine that does not contain 
at least 7 per cent of alcohol. 


DISHONEST PROPOSALS 


The trouble about almost all the 
proposals that look to the repeal or 
modification of the Volstead act, to be 
perfectly frank, is that they are de- 
vised, not so much with any purpose 
of honestly keeping within the limita- 
tions of the Eighteenth Amendment as 
of baffling or circumventing it. In other 
words, it can be truthfully said of al- 
most all these proposals that they are 
suggestive of mere chicanery or sharp 
practice, and are altogether unworthy 
of the spirit in which an alteration in 
the organic law of the land should be 
approached. With a few exceptions, 
they assume that either Congress or 
the State Legislatures might be forced 
or inveigled into nullifying the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment by silence or astute 
phrasing. All ignore the fact that if 
Congress were to repeal the national 
prohibition law entirely, every State 
would, as a matter of self-protection 
against drink abuses, have to revise its 
former system of drink regulations, so 
far as inconsistent with the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and if it desired such re- 
lief as it could lawfully obtain from 
the restraints of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, would have to adjust the 
revision nicely to the fact that wine, 
heavy or light, it probably could not 
legalize at all, and to the further fact 
that it could not even legalize beer that 
had an alcoholic content in excess, say, 
of 2.75 per cent. 

One of the few plans that holds out 
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an escape. from the tyranny of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, through the 
modification -of the national prohibi- 
tion law, and yet does not merit the 
harsh strictures which have here been 
passed upon the great mass of the re- 
formatory plans based upon the repeal 
or modification of that law, is the plan 
contained in the paper written by 
Franklin Chase Hoyt, the accomplished 
presiding justice of the Children’s 
Court of New York City, which in com- 
petition with many thousands of such 
papers won the first prize of $25,000 
in the Hearst temperance contest; and 
yet this plan, too, would seem to be 
gravely vulnerable. Justice Hoyt claims 
that “the Eighteenth Amendment can 
not be replaced for many years to 
come’”’; that “‘the proposal to permit the 
States at their option to dispense liquor 
will never prove acceptable,” and that 
if the Volstead act “is to be changed, 
such change must be based squarely 
and honestly upon sensible definitions 
and not upon unsatisfactory tinkerings 
with alcoholic percentages.” Then, after 
calling attention to the fact that what 
the Eighteenth Amendment in express 
terms prohibits “is not alcoholic bev- 
erages” but “intoxicating liquors,” he 
says: “Let Congress repeal the Vol- 
stead act and substitute a law defining 
the words ‘intoxicating liquors’ as ‘all 
alcoholic products of distillation.’ Let 
it ban the manufacture, sale and trans- 
portation of such products throughout 
the country, except for commercial and 
medicinal purposes, but at the same 
time let it permit each State to regu- 
late and control the manufacture and 
sale of all malt, brewed and fermented 
beverages within its own borders.” 
Justice Hoyt further says: “It is 
scarcely believable, if Congress should 
pass a law defining its interpretation 
of the constitutional amendment as 
suggested, the Supreme Court would 
take it upon itself to nullify the will of 
the representatives of the people. It 
must be remembered that the ablest 
court decisions generally recognize and 
respect the necessity of interpreting 
the law in accordance with changing 
social ideas and conditions.” 
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It is to be feared that Justice Hoyt, 
despite his rare calibre as a prize- 
winner, is just a little of a jeune homme 
ingénu in politics, unless he is affecting 
more confidence in this instance than 
he really feels. Anyhow, he thinks, 
though the thought would seem some- 
what inconsistent with what he has 
just said about the difficulty of “re- 
placing” the Eighteenth Amendment, 
that even if the Supreme Court were 
to “take it upon itself” to do such a 
bold thing as to “nullify the will’ of 
Congress, drys, wets, wet-drys and all, 
that is to say, to strike down an un- 
constitutional statute enacted by Con- 
gress, the insertion of the word “dis- 
tilled” before the words “intoxicating 
liquors” in the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment by another constitutional amend- 
ment “would settle the whole question.” 
Apparently one of the reasons why the 
justice believes that the Supreme Court 
would be slow to impose upon Con- 
gress and the States this compara- 
tively easy task is found in the fact 
“that distillation is the act of man, 
and has been responsible for practically 
all the evils which ‘liquor’ has inflicted 
upon the human race, while fermenta- 
tion is the act of nature, and that to 
many [though hardly to Bishop Can- 
non and other political parsons, it 
might be interpolated] must mean in 
the most reverential sense the act of 
God.” Finally, the justice is so san- 
guine as to be satisfied that if his plan 
were adopted, the reign of law would 
be completely re-established in the pro- 
hibition field, and “traffic in distilled 
liquor would eventually come to be re- 
garded as shameful as that in drugs 
and narcotics.”’ 


TINKERINGS AND DEFINITIONS 


We disagree with Justice Hoyt in 
every or almost every particular. The 
outlook for the “replacement” of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is nothing like 
so gloomy as he would make us believe 
it to be, except in the event of the re- 
fusal of the Supreme Court to exhibit 
the extraordinary measure of deference 
for Congress that he anticipates in 
connection with his own plan. What 


popular agitation has done, popular 
agitation can undo. An opening, big 
enough to let the prohibition cat in, is 
big enough to let him out. In our opin- 
ion, too, “tinkerings with alcoholic per- 
centages,” however “unsatisfactory,” 
and not “sensible definitions” are the 
only agencies that could ever be made 
to squeeze anything worth mentioning 
out of the Volstead act for the benefit 
of the anti-prohibition cause. Nor, 
when it is remembered that spirits are 
being sold from government store- 
houses in Canada, a country not unlike 
our own, is it easy to understand why 
“the proposal to permit the States at 
their option to dispense liquor” could 
“never prove acceptable” in the United 
States. 

We do not believe that a change in 
the Volstead act, defining the words 
“intoxicating liquors’ in the LEigh- 
teenth Amendment as equivalent to “all 
alcoholic products of distillation,” 
would escape the searching spear of 
the Supreme Court Ithuriel. In enter- 
taining the contrary opinion, Justice 
Hoyt is doubtless influenced by the 
decisions of that court in the cases of 
Hollender vs. Magone, 149 U. S., 586, 
and Sarlls vs. U. S., 152 U. S., 570. In 
the case first mentioned the court held 
that the use of the word “liquors’”’ in 
a proviso in the tariff act of 1833, 
which declared that there should be 
no rebate of duty “for breakage, leak- 
age or damage of wines, liquors, cor- 
dials or distilled spirits,” was not broad 
enough to cover beer. While the court 
did say that the term “liquors” is fre- 
gently, if not generally, used to define 
spirits or distilled beverages in contra- 
distinction to those that are fermented, 
the gravamen of its decision was that 
the context was such as to indicate 
that the term was used in the proviso 
in a special rather than a general sense, 
and was intended to include only spir- 
ituous and distilled liquors. In the case 
secondly mentioned all that the court 
decided was that lager beer was not 
“spirituous liquors” or ‘wine’ within 
the meaning of those terms as used 
in Section 2139 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. It is hard to 
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see how any judge or, for that matter, 
layman, unless tipsy from the use of 
spirituous liquors or wine himself, could 
have reached any other conclusion. But 
there is nothing whatever in the con- 
text of the Eighteenth Amendment to 
indicate that the words “intoxicating 
liquors” in that amendment were in- 
tended to be used in a special sense 
as importing spirituous and distilled 
liquors only, and there is everything in 
the “historic genesis,” to use a judicial 
phrase, of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
to indicate that the words “intoxicat- 
ing liquors” were used in it in a general 
sense to interdict any kind of intoxi- 
cating beverage, distilled, brewed or 
fermented. 

Discussion in every form before the 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the history of the times clearly 
demonstrate that the object of the pro- 
hibition amendment in its last stages 
was to write into the Federal Constitu- 
tion nothing less than a sweeping de- 
nunciation of every sort of strong 
drink, ardent or temperate, that makes 
a man drunk. 


PROPOSED BAN ON SPIRITS 


Difficult, therefore, indeed, is it to 
agree with Justice Hoyt in thinking 
that it is improbable that the Supreme 
Court would strike down his definition 
of “intoxicating liquors,” if it were in- 
troduced into the national prohibition 
law and the attempt were made to en- 
force it by provisions which, not only 
freshly carried into effect the power of 
the Federal Government to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale and so forth of spir- 
ituous and distilled liquors, but sought 
to leave to the States the power to regu- 
late the liquor traffic, so far as brewed 
and fermented liquors are concerned, 
free from all the limitations of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Nor is it likely 
that even if the definition of Justice 
Hoyt could be reduced to lawful prac- 
tice, prohibition would then fade off 
the political screen, and distilled liquor 
sink into the shameful status of drugs 
and narcotics. The substitution of the 
use of wine and malt liquors for spir- 
ituous liquors, so far as practicable, is 
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of course an ideal that any civilized 
community might well set before itself, 
and no system of liquor control is wise- 
ly conceived that does not prescribe far 
sterner safeguards for the use of spir- 
ituous liquors than for the use of wine 
and malt liquors. But there are no sub- 
stantial grounds for thinking that the 
human appetite for spirituous liquors 
could ever be totally displaced by the 
use of wine and malt liquors, and of 
course if this is true, the bootlegger, 
even if the plan of Justice Hoyt were 
validly consummated, would still have 
a flourishing vocation. 

The true plan for redressing the evils 
and abuses of prohibition is to amend 
the Eighteenth Amendment in one or 
the other of the leading ways which 
have been proposed by different in- 
dividuals. 

There is, to begin with, the plan 
founded on the Quebec plan of liquor 
control, compounded partly of govern- 
ment supervision and partly of local 
option, which is contained in the pro- 
posed amendment to the Eighteenth 
Amendment introduced into the United 
States Senate at the last session of 
Congress. 

Then there is the plan, suggested by 
Dr. F. W. Buck, the executive secretary 
of the Federal Dispensary Tax Reduc- 
tion League, which provides that the 
Eighteenth Amendment shall be so 
amended as to read as follows: ‘“Con- 
gress shall provide by appropriate leg- 
islation for the manufacture and trans- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, 
and for the sale thereof, in packages, 
under a system of governmental per- 
mits and restrictions, and provide pen- 
alties for the violation of such laws, 
permits and regulations: provided, 
however, that no such permits shall be 
issued therefor in any State or terri- 
tory whose laws prohibit the manufac- 
ture, transportation or sale of intoxi- 
cating beverages; nor in any political 
subdivision of the United States of 
America (outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia) until requested by an act of ° 
the Legislature, or referendum, of such 
political subdivision.” 

Again, there is the plan suggested by 
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Courtlandt Nicoll, the distinguished 
member of the New York bar, which 
provides that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment shall be so amended as to read as 
follows: “Except as authorized by Con- 
gress, the manufacture, sale or trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors with- 
in, importation thereof into, or the ex- 
portation thereof from the United 
States and all territories subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, for beverage pur- 
poses, is hereby prohibited.” 

And again, there is the plan of Mr. 
Pierre S. du Pont, one of the strongest 
wheel-horses in the anti-prohibition 
movement, which suggests that the 
Eighteenth Amendment shali be so 
amended as to provide that it shall re- 
main operative throughout the United 
States, and all territories subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, until one or more 
States shall have established a system 
of State-wide control, whereupon it 
shall: become inoperative in such State, 
or States; and, further, that when 
three-fourths of the States shall have 
established such systems of control, it 
shall become inoperative everywhere. 


ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


Each of these plans has its special 
merits from one point of view or an- 
other. The plan founded on the Quebec 
system of liquor control enjoys the ad- 
vantage of having been successfully 
tested by actual administrative experi- 
ence, and has the merit of bringing na- 
tional prohibition to an end simultane- 
ously with the adoption of the plan, 
though with a saving clause providing 
for local option. The Buck plan resem- 
bles the Quebec plan, and yet, with its 
broad provisions relating to local op- 
tion, is so flexible as to be free from 
the reproach of being a mere servile 
imitation of a foreign model. The Nicoll 
plan is even more flexible in that, 


while it continues national prohibition, 
as it now exists, it subjects it to the 
power of Congress to deal with it as 
Congress chyoses. The du Pont plan 
also continues prohibition in the same 
manner, but subject to the right, not 
of Congress but of one or more of the 
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States te displace it at any time with 
a system of State-wide control within 
its or their limits, and subject to the 
condition that it shall come wholly to 
an end so soon as three-fourths of the 
States shall have carried this process 
of displacement into effect. The feature 
of the du Pont plan that recommends 
it to many minds is of course the fact 
that its tendency is in the end, though 
gradually, to restore jurisdiction over 
the liquor traffic to the States exclu- 
sively. The unrestricted simplicity of 
the Nicoll plan is a strong point in its 
favor, but, on the other hand, the fa- 
cilities that it might afford for perma- 
nently keeping up the agitation of the 
prohibition question in Congress is a 
point not to be overlooked. 

With some slight rephrasings of sec- 
ondary significance, we believe that the 
Buck plan is the most eligible of all 
these plans. It is simple and elastic in 
structure. It contemplates the amend- 
ment only of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and keeps clear of anti-Volstead 
act deceit and illusion. It retains na- 
tional control of the liquor traffic, but 
subject to local initiative both as re- 
spects prohibition and license. Of all 
the plans it can at least be said that 
they avoid the tactical disadvantages 
of such an uncompromising undertak- 
ing as the entire repeal with a single 
breath of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and the risks of moral retreat and scat- 
tered control which might attend its 
success. Unlike mere tinkerings with 
the Volstead act, each one of the plans 
mentioned, if put into effect, might se- 
cure a real solid measure of relief from 
the detestable scandals and abuses of 
unconditional prohibition. They all take 
the prohibition problems by the smooth 
handle, and they all move toward its 
solution along the lines of least resist- 
ance. With the exception of the Nicoll 
plan, they all reserve to every State in 
the Union the right to have in one way 
or another absolute prohibition within 
its own borders, if it so wills, and the 
plan first mentioned confers upon 
local communities, even more restricted 
than States, the same right. 
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adoption of national prohibition, 

the liquor business of Pennsyl- 

vania was carried on under the 
Brooks high license law. There were 
other States which charged as high a 
license fee as that exacted in Pennsyl- 
vania, but the method of administering 
the law was different. In most States 
permits to sell liquor came from an ex- 
cise commission. In Pennsyivania the 
permit was granted by the Judges of 
the Courts of Common Pleas. This was 
pleasing to the taxpayers because it did 
not demand the outlay of extra salaries 
for excise commissioners, and pleasing 
to the dealers because of the respecta- 
ble character of the judges who handled 
the licenses. Moreover, the graft scan- 
dals which were so common where there 
were excise commissioners were largely 
avoided in Pennsylvania. 

The working out of the system may 
be described briefly as follows: Every 
man who desired to conduct a saloon 
was obliged to secure a petition, signed 
by twelve of his fellow-citizens, declar- 
ing him to be a man of unimpeachable 
character. This had to be filed with 
the court, together with a satisfactory 
bond for obedience to the law, furnished 
by two reputable freeholders. Then the 
court set aside a day on which all these 
petitions would be presented. At that 
time the applicant might bring addi- 
tional petitions, letters and witnesses. 
If there was opposition in the commu- 
nity to the granting of the license, those 
opposed could take the witness stand 
and give their reasons, or they could 
file remonstrances in order to show the 
condition of public sentiment pro and 
con. It was made a part of the judge’s 
business to hear all these contests. 


| \OR THIRTY YEARS before the 
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Where a real fight was made, a great 
deal of bitter feeling was usually cre- 
ated. Once a license was secured, it was 
almost impossible to dislodge the li- 
censee, even when flagrant violations of 
the law were proved. One of the most 
frequent charges made in an effort to 
secure the rejection of a license was 
that of selling to men of intemperate 
habits. It often happened that the 
habits of certain men in the community 
were discussed pro and con in the court- 
room, and this gave rise to much re- 
sentment. If the judge overruled those 
who remonstrated, he generally lost 
their good-will and respect, and was 
henceforth dubbed by them as “our 
booze judge,” or “the brewery judge.” 
If, on the other hand, he refused to 
grant the license, he was in grave 
danger of finding himself at war with 
the county liquor organization, and this 
meant a hot political battle to retain 
his place. Frequently the judge at- 
tempted to placate both sides by grant- 
ing only a part of the applications, and 
such a course generally made him un- 
popular all around. 

Inasmuch as there were sixty-seven 
different types of judges in the sixty- 
seven different counties there was wide 
difference in interpretation of the law. 
Some judges granted licenses to every 
applicant, regardless of the sentiment 
of the local community. In Schuylkill 
County, with a population of 200,000, 
there were, when prohibition became 
effective, over 1,200 retail saloons. The 
politics of that county was dominated 
absolutely by three or four brewers, 
who were eager to plant a saloon at 
every crossroads and a half dozen in 
every small mining community. And 
their requests were obeyed. There were 
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several other counties where similar 
conditions prevailed, although not so 
many licenses were granted. é 

In many counties a situation devel- 
oped where it was useless for any ap- 
plicant to seek a license in a new loca- 
tion, and equally useless to remonstraie 
because of gross infractions of the law. 
The judge would announce that all old 
applicants were granted their licenses, 
but that he saw no reason for increas- 
ing the number, and that therefore no 
new licenses would be granted. 


POWER OF LIQUOR INTERESTS 


The saloonkeepers of each county 
were very closely organized. In addi- 
tion to regular officers they had an ex- 
ecutive committee of two or three of 
their strongest men. They were the 
most powerful political groups in their 
respective counties. If the conduct of 
one of their members was so notorious- 
ly bad that the judge might be com- 
pelled by force of public opinion to rule 
against him, they generally succeeded 
in persuading the saloonkeeper in ques- 
tion to sell his saloon to some one else 
and have his business transferred be- 
tween sessions of the court, when the 
public was unaware of what was being 
done. They could then probably ar- 
range an exchange with a member who 
was in the same trouble in another 
county. 

Pennsylvania judges of the Common 
Pleas Court are elected for a period of 
ten years. At the time under consid- 
eration they received salaries ranging 
from $6,000 to $12,000 per year. Hold- 
ing license courts gave them no addi- 
tional emolument, although it was an 
extra-judicial task. When a vacancy 
occurred by death, or when an addi- 
tional judgeship was established, a tem- 
porary appointment was made by the 
Governor. The appointee once in office 
had a decided advantage over other 
aspirants for the position. Therefore, 
when new judges were to be appointed 
the State brewery and retail organi- 
zations came into action, speaking 
through the political bosses. Their 
choice might be an elder in the church 
and a total abstainer, who, however, 
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found it easy to have an understanding 
with the liquor interests that he would 
be obedient to the Brooks license law 
and grant licenses wherever, in the 
judgment of the political leaders, they 
were needed, Naturally there was lit- 
tle protest against his appointment, and 
it went through smoothly. He was 
soon re-elected and given ten years on 
the bench. Without regard to his dis- 
position to serve the wets, he was able 
to build up in those ten years a machine 
that made his defeat almost impossible. 
Hence it happened that until 1920 a 
judge was rarely ever voted out of of- 
fice because of his subserviency to the 
liquor dealers’ ring. 

This condition kept from the bench 
many of the ablest lawyers of the State 
who otherwise would have been glad to 
serve as judges. But they were not 
willing to deal with the county liquor 
organizations. Moreover, they recog- 
nized the saloonmen’s tremendous pow... 
er, and knew that any attempt to defeat 
their candidate would be labor in vain. 
As a result of this system men of 
inferior qualifications were frequently 
named to the judiciary. In one county 
a candidate for the bench who stood 
high in church and community had as 
his political manager the head of the 
liquor organization. According to their 
sworn accounts they spent between 
them more than $52,000 to secure the 
nomination and election. Within three 
months after this judge was sworn in 
he held the license court. There were 
several communities in the county 
where sentiment against the liquor 
business was so strong that previous 
judges had not granted these communi- 
ties any licenses, but in this particular 
license court applications from them 
were filed. Though overwhelming re- 
monstrances were presented, the li- 
censes were granted. After the judge 
read the list of those favored by him, it 
was found to contain the names of five 
near relatives of his political manager. 
The manager’s son and son-in-law, his 
brother and each of his two brothers-in- 
law were granted licenses in new and 
profitable localities. 

In the large cities it became custom- 








ary to assign the license court work to 
judges who were to come before the 
people for re-election in the near fu- 


ture. That gave them an opportunity 
to arrange matters in a manner satis- 
factory to the county liquor organiza- 
tion, and thus guarantee that there 
would be no opposition from that 
source. 

For several years before the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, re- 
peated efforts were made to have the 
Legislature change the law and relieve 
the courts of this extra-judicial work. 
But at that time the brewers dominated 
absolutely the lawmaking body; the 
State had over 10,000 retail dealers and 
a brewery organization perhaps as pow- 
erful as ever ruled in any State in the 
Union. Many leading attorneys who 
did not believe in prohibition did sin- 
cerely believe that the license-granting 
power should never reside in the courts. 
The temperance agitators made re- 
peated efforts to secure a local option 
law, permitting the people by town- 
ships and boroughs to vote on the ques- 
tion if they so desired, and providing 
that when the vote was negative, the 
judge should be relieved from all re- 
sponsibility for granting a license in 
that community. The wets met this 
proposition with jeers, and always de- 
cisively defeated it. Later the drys 
proposed a law to make the county the 
unit for a local option vote in order to 
keep the judgeship election entirely 
away from the wet and dry issue. But 
the liquor forces demonstrated their 
power and influence by bringing about 
the defeat of this proposition time after 
time. 


JUDGES Now FREE FROM DICTATION 


Since the abolition of the high 
license system and the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment many changes 
have been wrought in Pennsylvania 
politics. However, nothing is more 
striking than the thing that has hap- 
pened in the selection of judges. Fit- 
ness for the bench is now the domi- 
nant issue. 

One effect of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is that the county liquor organi- 
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zations are broken up and virtually 
wiped out of existence. The only wet 
rings existing in the State are secret 
bootleg gangs. And the most danger- 
ous thing for any candidate for the 
judiciary is revelation of the fact that 
one of these organizations may favor 
his election. In the old days almost 
every judgeship election was dominated 
by the wet and dry issue. This year 
there are pending some twenty contests 
for the Court of Common Pleas. A 
careful study of the list reveals the 
fact that in only two cases does the 
liquor question figure, and in no case 
does it figure in the sense that it did 
under the old system. In one county 
a judge who has been long on the bench 
is accused of having been so lenient 
with bootleggers as to make the en- 
forcement law a mere farce, and the 
opposition to his re-election is making 
much of this fact. In another county 
the sitting judge, who was recently ap- 
pointed by the Governor, has been an 
open dry. The county is supposed to 
be wet, with the result that a fight is 
being made to defeat the sitting judge 
by the election of a gentleman who has 
long been noted, both for his open 
hostility to the Eighteenth Amendment 
and for his ability to consume large 
quantities of what that amendment for- 
bids. But in no county is there any 
more a wet group able to approach a 
conscientious lawyer and say to him: 
“You cannot be judge unless you first 
make terms with us.” 

We are not making wholesale accu- 
sations against the character or ability 
of men who served on the bench during 
the last thirty years of high license. 
Many of them were men of great abil- 
ity. And yet even the very best of 
them were eternally handicapped with 
the thought that at the next election 
they would be damned by the wets if 
they did not grant a certain number 
of licenses and “panned” by the drys 
if they granted any. No such night- 
mare haunts the judge today. Conse- 
quently the ablest attorneys do not 
hesitate to offer themselves for this 
position, and to submit their candidacy 
on their merits as lawyers and their 
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characters as men. They are not under 
any obligation to qualify either as wet 
or dry in the matter of granting li- 
censes. 

While we have some contests that 
are very lively and some in which, no 
doubt, a great deal of money is spent, 
we are being saved from the scandals 
that characterized similar contests fif- 
teen or twenty years ago. While the 
temperance and law enforcement or- 
ganizations are as alert as ever in scan- 
ning candidates for the judiciary, let 
it be said to their credit that they have 
not entered into a fight against candi- 
dates for the bench simply because 
those candidates may have in the past 
been opposed to prohibition. Of course, 
they are opposed to the election of men 
who openly flout the law and continue 
to drink. 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE BEING RESTORED 


Of the 117 judges of the Common 
Pleas Courts of the State, 70 have 
reachcd the bench since 1920. Few of 
these 70 would be where they are today 
had the State retained its old license 
system. Generally speaking, they are 
not the type of men to whom the liquor 
lords looked for recruits to the bench. 
Being men for the most part with 
whom the wet forces could never hope 
to make terms, they would have been 





“thrown on the scrap heap” before they 
got started. 

This, in brief, is what the Eighteenth 
Amendment has done to the judiciary 
of Pennsylvania. Its adoption was an 
emancipation proclamation to the 
judges then on the bench, excepting in 
the case of those whose highest concep- 
tion of the judiciary was a position of 
power in which they could serve their 
friends. But every judge with a fairly 
just conception of the high duties of 
his office rejoiced at the knowledge 
that the Damoclean sword which hung 
above his head had been removed. 

While the Brooks law was probably 
the best license law ever devised by any 
State, yet the damage which it did to 
the confidence of the public in the in- 
tegrity of the judiciary was enormous. 
Happily that confidence is being rap- 
idly restored in most counties of the 
commonwealth. In the case of many 
older judges time has had a good effect, 
and both sides have largely forgotten 
the unsavory features of license court 
days. The new judges have come to 
the bench without prejudice. While 
there is much opposition manifested 
against prohibition, even the leaders of 
that opposition have not ventured to 
declare for any system that would 
again involve our judges as did our 
famous Brooks law. 
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The Passing of Political Zionism 


The world-wide movement known as Zionism underwent a 
serious change during the Sixteenth Zionist Congress, which was 
held in Zurich the end of August, 1929. At that time a plan was 
adopted for the extension of the Jewish Agency which, as pro- 
vided for in the Mandate over Palestine, involves the inclusion of 
larger circles of Jews, non-Zionists as well as Zionists, and is be- 
lieved to foreshadow modification of the idea of a Jewish National 
and Political State in Palestine so firmly held by the original ex- 
treme Zionists. The various controversial questions connected 
with the struggle to bring the Agency into existence are treated 
below in two articles: one by Mr. Zukerman, from the point of 
view of a journalist who attended the sessions of the congress 
and who has ween a careful student of Zionism for many years; 
the other by Mr. Richards, who, as executive member of the Zion- 
ist Organization of America and as executive secretary of the 
American Jewish Congress, has come into close contact with the 
various personalities and the activities leading up to the events 
at Zurich, having also attended the Zionist Congress of 1927 in 
Basel when the Agency question was a paramount issue. Mr. Rich- 
ards was requested by the Editor to comment on the article by 
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I—Business Leaders Supplant National 
Idealists 


By WILLIAM ZUKERMAN 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE NEW YorK Jewish Morning Journal 


dor Herzl, then an unknown Jew- 

ish journalist, was sent by his pa- 

per, the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna, to Paris to report the Dreyfus 
trial. He went back to Vienna to become 
the prophet and founder of Zionism, a 
new, historic world movement, which 
for over a generation now has stirred 
millions of people the world over, has 
for millions of others taken the place of 
a new religion, and has given an ancient 
people hope of a national resurrection. 
To the world at large, Zionism is a 
political movement which aspires to re- 
establish the Jewish people as a nation 
in their old homeland in Palestine. To 
the Jews Zionism has been more than 
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that. In its early days it was mainly 
a spiritual movement, bordering on a 
religion, and its historic accomplish- 
ment is that it awakened a national 
consciousness among the Jewish people, 
who had hitherto considered themselves 
only as a religious sect, not as a sepa- 
rate nationality. Like all nationalistic 
movements of the nineteenth century, 
Zionism, too, marked a renascence in 
Jewish life, literature and culture, and 
unified scattered Jewish nationality all 
over the world. The Zionist Congress, 
held biennially since 1897, except dur- 
ing the World War, came to be known 
as the “Jewish Parliament,” with the 
prestige of a great national gathering. 

The Sixteenth Zionist Congress, 
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which met recently at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, was probably the most significant 
of all these congresses. The Zionist 
Organization, which founded the move- 
ment for the establishment of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine and which 
has brought it to its present position 
in international politics, at this Con- 
gress voluntarily relinquished its hold 
upon the movement, stepping aside to 
make room for a new international 
body called the Jewish Agency. In some 
respects, then, the Sixteenth was the 
last Zionist Congress. Zionism has not 
been liquidated, but it has taken a de- 
cidedly new turn, and has become an 
altogether different movement from 
that which it has been throughout the 
last generation. 

The term “Jewish Agency” is bor- 
rowed from the terminology of the 
League of Nations Mandate for Pales- 
tine, Article 4 of which provides that 
“an appropriate Jewish Agency shall be 
recognized for the purpose of advising 
and cooperating with the Administra- 
tion of Palestine in such economic, so- 
cial and other matters as may affect 
the establishment of the Jewish Na- 
* tional Home and the interests of the 
Jewish population in Palestine.” 

Before this change the Zionist Or- 
ganization was recognized as the Jew- 
ish Agency by Great Britain, and by the 
League of Nations as the official polit- 
ical body representing the Jewish peo- 
ple, and it performed all the functions 
of the Agency prescribed by the Man- 
date. The position of the Organization 
in Palestine was in every way that of 
a semi-official, consultative and gov- 
ernmental body. It raised and disposed 
of a yearly budget not below that of 
tke smaller European States; it had 
complete charge of Jewish education in 
Palestine; it took care of the health of 
the Jewish population; it owned most 
of the land of the Jewish colonists; it 
controlled the selection and admission 
of Jewish immigrants; it financed pub- 
lic works of various descriptions; it 
paid unemployment benefits, and per- 
formed similar governmental functions. 
The Zionist Organization for all prac- 
tical purposes performed the functions 
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THEODOR HERZL 
From an etching by Struck 


of a Jewish Government in Palestine. 

In the last few years, however, it had 
become apparent that the Organization 
would no longer be able to go on with 
this semi-governmental task. It has al- 
ways been and is still essentially or- 
ganized for propaganda. Its task was 
to rouse the national consciousness of 
the Jews and to popularize among non- 
Jews the idea of a National Jewish 
Homeland in Palestine. This it has ac- 
complished. But with the Balfour Dec- 
laration, the period of Zionist propa- 
ganda among Jews and non-Jews alike 
passed. The world, through the League 
of Nations, recognized the Jewish claim 
to Palestine. It became no longer neces- 
sary to find adherents for Zionism, but 
to build Palestine. For this it was soon 
found that the Zionist Organization was 
not at all prepared either financially or 
psychologically. The old time Zionist 
was and still is mainly an ideologist 
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and dreamer, debating endlessly over 
small points of principle; he is not the 
builder, organizer or practical man of 
affairs that is now wanted in Palestine. 

The Zionist movement originated in 
Eastern Europe, and derived its finan- 
cial and spiritual strength from the 
Jews of the former Russian Empire. 
The war completely ruined East Euro- 
pean Jewry economically. The Russian 
Jews who were the principal supporters 
of the movement before the war are 
now at the very bottom of the economic 
abyss, owing to the ravages of the war 
and of the revolution. The Jews of 
Eastern Europe are themselves now in 
need of relief. If Zionism was to con- 
tinue as an effective political move- 
ment, a new and greater source of reve- 
nue had to be found and a new type of 
practical worker and builder had to be 
put in place of the old Russian dreamer 
and agitator. 

It is to the credit of Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, the president of the Zionist Or- 
ganization, that he has found both and 
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brought them into the movement. He 
has elaborated a scheme called the “ex- 
tended Jewish Agency,” under which 
the Agency provided for by the Man- 
date, and hitherto represented by the 
Zionist Organization, is extended to in- 
clude non-Zionists on the ground that 
the upbuilding of the Jewish National 
Home is no longer the task of the Or- 
ganization alone but of the entire Jew- 
ish people, non-Zionist and Zionist 
alike. Dr. Weizmann has made this 
idea a reality by gaining the interest 
of a group of Jews hitherto indifferent 
and even hostile to Zionism. One of this 
group was the late Louis Marshall, 
president of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, and others are Felix M. War- 
burg, president of the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee of America; Dr. Lee 
K. Frankel, first vice president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
Judge Irving Lehman, brother of the 
Lieutenant Governor of New York; 
Sir Charles Waley Cohen, president of 
the Shell Oil Company; Lord Roth- 
schild of London; Oskar Wasserman, 
president of the Deutsche Bank of Ber- 
lin, and many other men of this type, 
leaders in finance and industry, prac- 
tical men of affairs, from all over 
the world, but mostly from America. 
These men, in accordance with Dr. 
Weizmann’s plan, have joined with the 
Zionist Organization in forming the ex- 
tended Jewish Agency which consists 
of 214 members, only half of whom are 
Zionists, and which has now taken over 
from the Zionists their legal status, as 
well as the task of upbuilding the Jew- 
ish National Home in Palestine. 


A DRAMATIC FIGHT 


There has rarely been a more stub- 
born and dramatic fight than when the 
Sixteenth Zionist Congress at Zurich 
was asked to adopt this scheme and 
transfer to the new body all its own 
functions and responsibilities. The Con- 
gress consisted of 300 delegates com- 
ing from every country on the globe, 
from the Taigas of Siberia to the des- 
erts of Africa, and reflecting, as most 
of these “Jewish Parliaments” do, all 
the colorful diversity of the Jewish na- 
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tionality. For two weeks the Congress 
met day and night, often for ten or 
twelve hours at a stretch, debating the 
issue with that minute analysis and 
grand passion which is to be found only 
among religious fanatics or Russian 
doctrinaires. In the end Dr. Weizmann’s 
plan, to which most of the delegates 
were already pledged, was accepted by 
an overwhelming majority, and the new 
Jewish Agency came into being. That 
majority, however, was only legal and 
formal. In spirit the Zionist Congress 
was against the new Agency, and has 
remained so. This was clearly an in- 
stance of an opposition reflecting more 
truly than the official majority the 
spirit of a movement or a people. 

The old rank and file Zionist sees in 
the new Agency the end of the rule and 
prestige of his beloved party which for 
over a generation had undisputed sway 
over the Zionist movement and over a 
certain section of the Jewish people. 
The practical business men of the new 
Agency are not likely to be content 
with supplying the funds for Palestine 
and letting the old Zionist dreamers of 
Eastern Europe go on with their So- 
cialist and nationalist experiments and 
with the administration of affairs in 
Palestine as hitherto. Inevitably there 
will be a change in the administration 
and management of Zionist work in 
Palestine, a change as great as is the 
difference in mentality between the old 
East European agitator and the prac- 
tical, up-to-date American business 
man. 

The leaders who have joined the new 
Agency have, it is true, acknowledged 
the fundamental principle of Zionism 
as formulated in the so-called Basel 
program of Dr. Herzl, namely, that Pal- 
estine is to be made a Jewish National 
Home. But the entire outlook on life of 
the new men is such that their Zionism 
is bound to be altogether different from 
the old East European brand. They are 
not Jewish nationalists; at best their 
interest in Palestine is philanthropic. 
They are mostly men of public spirit, 
and some of them unusually generous 
in their impulses. They are active in the 
field of Jewish philanthropy the world 





over. Since the end of the war they 
have collected and distributed over 
$100,000,000 for Jewish relief in vari- 
ous countries in Europe, and they are 
willing to direct a fair share of this 
philanthropy toward Palestine coloni- 
zation as they have to Russian coloni- 
zation and other constructive Jewish 
relief. But the national aspirations and 
dreams of the old Zionists which pro- 
duced the Jewish pioneer movement 
and the Hebrew renascence are alto- 
gether foreign to them. They do not 
even understand the spiritual aspect of 
Zionism which constituted its main 
strength among Jews and made it the 
historic movement it is, but look upon 
Zionism as an adjunct to their joint 
Jewish relief work. To the older Zion- 
ist this means the elimination of the 
very soul and spiritual meaning of his 
movement. 

Moreover, the new Agency is admit- 
tedly a non-democratic body, while the 
Zionist movement, whatever its weak- 
ness, has always been a movement of 
the people. The Zionist Congress has 
always been democratic in the manner 
of its election as well as in the con- 
duct of its business. It represented 
chiefly the Jewish lower middle class 
which in Eastern Europe was even 
poorer than the proletariat. The new 
Agency represents Jewish high finance 
and big business, and its members were 
mostly appointed by the late Louis 
Marshall. The average European Zion- 
ist, brought up in the tradition of pre- 
war Russian liberalism, still believes in 
old-fashioned democracy and is steeped 
too deeply in the East European men- 
tality of class distinction and class 
struggle to remain indifferent to the 
new class which has just been intro- 
duced. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


Above all, the new Agency represents 
the transfer of the leadership of Jew- 
ish life from Eastern Europe to the 
United States. It is a product of Amer- 
ica, created with the sole intention of 
bringing American non-Zionist Jews 
into the movement for Palestine, and 
it depends for its success entirely on 
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America. Behind the long controver- 
sies over the new Agency lurked the 
hidden struggle betweei. the Eastern 
and Western world for supremacy in 
Jewish life. Before the war, Russian 
Jewry supplied the bone and sinew as 
well as the spirit and leadership of the 
world Jewry, but the economic devasta- 
tion of Russia and the division of Rus- 
sian Jews into numerous smaller com- 
munities which followed the war de- 
stroyed their prestige, while the mag- 
nificent part played by American Jews 
in safeguarding the rights of Jewish 
minorities and in relief work in East- 
ern Europe brought about the actual 
transfer of the centre of Jewish life 
from Russia to the United States. It is 
to American Jews that Jewry all over 
the world now looks for help and lead- 
ership. But it was not until the last 
Zionist Congress that this transfer was 
formally and legally acknowledged. 
The extended Jewish Agency marks 
the new American epoch in Zionism; 
it was the first attempt on the part of 
American Jews to lead their brethren 
not only in matters financial but also 
spiritual, and according to all the rules 
of human nature this could not be ac- 
complished without an intense and bit- 
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ter fight on the part of those who pre- 
viously had held this power and saw 
it slip from their hands. From the out- 
set it was a lost battle. Those who op- 
posed the new Agency with its diluted 
nationalism, its introduction of philan- 
thropy, its conquest of a democratic 
popular movement by. big capital, and 
its Americanization of Jewish life knew 
very well that all these things could not 
be resisted, that without the philan- 
thropic Marshall group Zionism was 
doomed to bankruptcy and failure and 
that without American aid the East 
European Jews are altogether help- 
less. In spite of this, and probably be- 
cause of it, the struggle was even more 
intense and obdurate, as are the final 
struggles of all who are doomed. 

The Sixteenth Zionist Congress ut- 
tered the swan song of the old East 
European Zionism, of the Zionism 
which was inspired and created by 
Herzl and which for a generation kept 
captive the imagination of the Jews of 
Eastern Europe. With the extended 
new Agency, a new period is opened in 
the history of that movement, a period 
most probably of greater realization, 
but also of less romanticism and Old 
World dreaming. 


II—Aims of American Leadership in Palestine 


By BERNARD G. RICHARDS 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


policy on the part of the World 

Zionist Organization since the 

Peace Conference of 1919, when 
Zionism was transformed from a theory 
to a concrete factor of practical poli- 
tics, is the advent of the Jewish Agency 
after continual opposition during the 
past five or six years. 

When the idea of the Jewish Agency 
was first broached in a document, 
known as “The Zionist Proposals,” 
which was presented to the Peace Con- 
ference in 1919, this plan of extend- 
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ing the work for a rebuilt Jewish Pal- 
estine to all or the largest numbers in 
Jewry contemplated the creation of 
such a body (then referred to as the 
Jewish Council for Palestine) through 
the convening of a universal Jewish 
Congress representative of the Jews of 
Palestine and of the world. Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann and some of his associates 
in the leadership of the World Zionist 
Organization, however, abandoned the 
idea of a Jewish World Congress on 
the ground that it would take too much 
time to call into being the popularly 
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elected assemblies in different lands 
which were to constitute the World 
Congress, and that many of the East 


European Jewries, having been dis- 
rupted and broken down by the World 
War, could not participate in such elec- 
tions. Meanwhile, the need for larger 
support for Palestine could not wait. 
Pending the establishment of the new 
Jewish Agency the Zionist Organiza- 
tion had been recognized as such in the 
Mandate over Palestine granted to 
Great Britain by the League of Na- 
tions. 

In order to enable the leaders to ex- 
tend or enlarge the Jewish Agency to 
wider circles, several Zionist Con- 
gresses so modified their original de- 
cisions as to make it possible for Dr. 
Weizmann to negotiate with Jewish 
leaders of non-Zionist groups in dif- 
ferent countries about participation in 
the Agency, official Zionism clinging 
to the very last to the idea that in some 
way these representatives of Jewry of 
non-Zionist professions would eventual- 
ly be chosen by their constituencies. 
But the procedure of negotiating with 
“notables” evoked endless criticism 
from the more democratic elements 
within the world Zionist movement. 
The opposition or minority within the 


Zionist Congress became all the more © 


vehement in its attacks as the prospect 
of elected instead of selected represen- 
tation to the Agency gradually faded 
from view. 


NON-ZIONISTS’ COOPERATION 


With several concessions already 
made, there arose the problem of em- 
bodying in the constitution of the 
Agency the terms of the Mandate 
which calls for the development in 
Palestine of the Jewish National Home. 
Assisted by the late Louis Marshall 
who, though not a Zionist, had long 
manifested a religious and cultural in- 
terest in Palestine, Dr. Weizmann had 
secured the participation of a number 
of eminent men from the United 
States, who presumably acted in be- 
half of the non-Zionist group in Amer- 
ica; but, even when the non-Zionist 
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Conference, held in New York in Oc- 
tober, 1928, adopted the “pact of peace” 
with much jubilation, speaker after 
speaker distinctly emphasized non- 
Zionist and even anti-Zionist reserva- 
tions. Such utterances, delivered af- 
ter voting for an agreement which in- 
volved cooperation in the task of up- 
building the Jewish National Home, 
naturally gave new stimulus to the 
spokesmen of the opposition within 
Zionism who were to debate and act 
upon the final articles of agreement at 
the Zionist Congress of August, 1929. 
MONEY vs. IDEALS 


_ The proceedings of the biennial Zion- 

ist World Congresses of 1925, 1927 and 
1929 show how painful was the at- 
tempt to secure more ample financial 
backing for Palestinian enterprises 
without jeopardizing the fundamental 
beliefs of the Zionists. Long and bitter 
was the debate over the question of 
granting 50 per cent of the votes to 
the non-Zionist members in the Agency 
Council of 214 members. The duration 
of the agreement was another trouble- 
some point, and the plan of a three- 
year trial period was yielded in favor 
of an understanding by which the 
Agency could be dissolved by agree- 
ment between the Zionists and the non- 
Zionists. 

Involved in the question of safe- 
guards for the maintenance of the na- 
tional character of the work for the 
upbuilding of Palestine was the prob- 
lem of granting a dominant role to 
non-Zionists or other Jews who did not 
believe in a national destiny for Israel. 
How would the non-Zionists act in the 
face of decisive events; how would 
they deal with crises confronting the 
central national hope? The Zionist 
World Organization, though yielding 
many of its functions to the Jewish 
Agency, was presumably to continue 
to be responsible for the political aims 
of the movement. But with the assump- 
tion of the chief economic obligations 
by the Jewish Agency, this body would 
in one way or another be gradually 
drawn into the considerations of a2 
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political character, at least those hav- 
ing to do with the proper protection 
of investments in Palestine. Of such 
an eventuality the decisions of the last 
Zionist Congress took cognizance. 

While the constitution of the new 
Agency was being formulated and dis- 
cussed, a tentative budget for Pales- 
tine was announced at approximately 
$5,000,000 a year for three years, this 
money to be collected from the whole 
of world Jewry. Critics of the Agency 
pointed out that approximately equal 
amounts had previously been brought 
into Palestine through public collec- 
tions and private investments and they 
asked how this limited budget, in no 
way underwritten, squared with the 
emphasis frequently laid at conferences 
between the Zionists and non-Zionists 
upon the urgent immediate need of 
greatly accelerating the work in Pales- 
tine. These critics also reiterated their 
fears that, with a new organization 
coming into being, with the knowledge 
that others, vigorous and fresh for the 
task, were coming forward, the old- 
time Zionist workers, the rank and file 
who had been the mainstay of the 
movement, would relax their efforts 
and, whatever the extent of new sup- 
port, serious losses would thus in any 
event be sustained. 

There also came up the serious ques- 
tion as to whether the non-Zionists who 
took the initiative in the matter could 
“deliver” the support of their followers, 
among whom different opinions appar- 
ently still prevailed. 

Men like Lieutenant Vladimir Jabo- 
tinsky and Israel Rosoff from Palestine, 
Deputy Isaac Gruenbaum from Poland, 
Dr. Robert Stricker from Austria, 
Dr. Emil Margulies from Czechoslova- 
kia, Dr. Max Soloweitchik and Dr. Na- 
hum Goldman from Germany, Meier 
Grossman from England, Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise, Dr. Louis I. Newman, Jacob 
de Haas, and among others in this 
country the present writer, on various 
occasions voiced their misgivings about 
different aspects of the Agency com- 
bination. When, however, the negotia- 
tions and conferences reached accepted 
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decisions and when the Sixteenth Zion- 
ist Congress finally sanctioned the com- 
pact, the majority of the Zionists every- 
where accepted it and extended their 
good wishes to the new enterprise. 


FORMER OPPONENTS’ ATTITUDE 


While yielding to the decision of the 
majority, neither the former opponents 
nor many of the supporters of the 
Agency will agree with the assertion 
that, from the point of view of mate- 
rial means, the Zionist movement 
would, without the Agency arrange- 
ments, have been doomed to failure. 
The epoch-making achievements of the 
Zionist Organization during the last 
thirty years are sufficient proof of the 
latent strength and demonstrated ca- 
pacity for labor and_ self-sacrifice 
which is possessed by the indomitable 
organized Jewish masses, that is, the 
Zionists and their numerous sympa- 
thizers. An organization which has suc- 
ceeded in so permeating public opinion 
with its conception of Jewish life, or 
so awakening dormant impulses as to 
force non-believers in its ideal at least 
to make concessions to it, is not to be 
sneered at. 

It is also possible to be too severe 
in a too general analysis of the per- 
sonnel of the non-Zionists who entered 
into the Agency. To declare that their 
interest in Palestine is only philan- 
thropic and that Zionism is regarded 
by them as being only another form of 
relief, is not in accord with the observa- 
tions of the Zionist leaders who have 
come in close contact with these men. 
Whatever be their individual approach 
to the problem of Judaism, many of 
them are genuinely attached to Pales- 
tine and its historic associations. Hav- 
ing gone into this enterprise after 
much discussion and protracted nego- 
tiations and having persevered through 
all these laborious preparations in the 
face of criticism and attack, there is 
reason to believe that the group which 
is designated under the heading of 
‘non-Zionist” has clearly demonstrated 
a genuine desire to serve the great 
cause of a restored Judea. 





The World-Wide Naval Problem 


I—Disarmament as Affected By 
Freedom of the Seas 


By BURTON L. FRENCH 


Mr. French is serving his twelfth term as representative in 
Congress from Idaho, and for six years has been chairman of the 
Subcommittee for Naval Appropriations. Under his chairmanship 
his name has been aitached to bills carrying more than $1,800,- 
000,000 for the support of the navy. He believes the naval budget 
could be cut in two or reduced by more than $150,000,000 annu- 


ally. 


States of Prime Minister Ramsay 

MacDonald and the conversations 

between this leader of British 
thought and President Hoover give 
heart to those who hope for heroic 
naval reductions. 

The Armaments Treaty of 1922 went 
far toward fixing a parity of naval 
power among leading nations in certain 
categories, and the principle of parity, 
though not specifically recited in the 
treaty, seemed accepted informally at 
the time by statesmen and publicists of 
all nations involved as applying to na- 
val establishments generally. 

This assumption, however, was fleet- 
ing. Propagandists in the several coun- 
tries began to direct attention to what 
they alleged to be points of weakness 
in their own navies and elements of 
strength in their rivals’. Almost before 
the people generally had become aware 
of what was taking place, new ships 
were being laid down. Great Britain 
and the United States, although pos- 
sessed of naval power far in excess of 
any other nation, found themselves 
building against each other. This must 
be true when we realize that the naval 
establishment of either Great Britain 
or the United States is superior to the 
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combined navies of all the nations of 
Europe, exclusive of Great Britain, or 
of all the other naval establishments 
of the world outside Europe combined. 
Inspired in part by these building pro- 
grams, Japan, France and Italy, swayed 
by militarists within their own coun- 
tries, have been adding to their bur- 
dens. 

Notwithstanding the amazing na- 
val construction programs that are on 
the way, the people and the govern- 
ments of the world powers are earnest 
in a common desire to throw off the 
yoke of armaments. It is because of 
this that high hope pervades the world 
inspired by the conferences of Prime 
Minister MacDonald and President 
Hoover and by the clarion call of Great 
Britain promptly concurred in by the 
United States for a new conference to 
which the powers signatory to the 
treaty of 1922 have been invited. 

The Hoover-MacDonald joint state- 
ment, issued from Washington on 
Oct. 9, sums up the expressions of opin- 
ion made throughout recent years by 
leaders of all political parties in Great 
Britain and in the United States: good- 
will—candor—the approach to old his- 
toric problems from new angles—war 
unthinkable—parity of fleets—military 

















burdens—substantial naval reductions 
—removal of competitive building— 
peace of the world. 

The cost of the annual naval budget 
for Great Britain last year was approx- 


imately $274,000,000, and for the 
United States somewhat more than 
$374,000,000. For reasonable interna- 
tional sea-policing powers, the navies 
of the outstanding nations could be cut 
in two and every necessary purpose 
served. The economy that could be re- 
flected in national budgets, without 
diminishing one whit the security of 
nations, is a prize worth striving for, 
and if it could be attained through in- 
ternational agreement calculated to re- 
move sources of international discord, 
surely such agreement should be 
sought. 

The Washington Conference of 1922 
marked an advanced step toward world 
peace and reduced naval burdens enor- 
mously, though the very fact that it 
dealt essentially with palliatives (ton- 
nage, number of ships, size of guns), 
and found itself unable to dispose of 
fundamentals (underlying problems, 
such as freedom of the seas), is the 
basic reason why naval expansion 
bulges out at all lines where definite 
strictures were not imposed. 


THE BAsic DIFFICULTY 


The essential difficulty in the way 
of happiest accord upon the size of the 
navies of Great Britain and of the 
United States lies in the age-old ques- 
tion of freedom of the seas. While the 
call for a naval conference does not in- 
clude this subject in the agenda pro- 
posed for consideration, the joint state- 
ment of President Hoover and Prime 
Minister MacDonald following the call 
indicates that broader questions than 
merely naval ratios may be considered. 
in both documents the Paris peace pact 
is made the cornerstone of understand- 
ing. Freedom of the seas may not be 
essential to agreement of some sort, 
just as it was not in 1922; yet if a for- 
mula could be found that would be ac- 
ceptable it would go far toward making 
reductions possible in categories that 
now seem impossible of consideration. 
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Great Britain has stood consistently 
against the doctrine of freedom of the 
seas. Many Englishmen will tell you 
that the maintenance of the doctrine is 
essential to the maintenance of the 
British Empire; that the British Em- 
pire is far-flung; that its great and im- 
portant units are many thousands of 
miles separated from the mother coun- 
try and from other great and important 
units; that if the lanes of the seas were 
to be closed against commerce to the 
British Isles for so much as seven 
weeks, starvation would be brought to 
the homes of the British populace; that 
whereas other nations whose area is 
more compact may find themselves 
wanting in certain materials essential 
to maintenance of warfare, these ele- 
ments are but a small part in bulk or 
in value of the finished product, and 
that such nations would be able by 
hook or crook to supply themselves 
with limited materials, while Great 
Britain would be hard pressed to supply 
herself for long not only with the par- 
ticular limited materials in question but 
with the more common and heavier 
articles, including food supplies, that 
would run into great tonnage. 

It is easy to understand that a na- 
tion that has unquestioned command 
of the seas might oppose the doctrine 
of free seas to neutrals in time of war. 
Free seas belong alone to such a nation; 
no other nation could challenge her. 
But, are we not talking of impossible 
conditions when we speak of one nation 
controlling the seas? Development of 
motive power, perfection of weapons of 
all kinds, including explosives, gases, 
and craft designed for air and sub- 
surface activities—these are a chal- 
lenge to the strongest nation upon the 
sea. 

It may be urged that rules exist and 
may be adopted restricting the right 
to use gas or submarines and aircraft 
except under certain defined conditions 
in harmony with international law, and 
indeed such rules have been adopted 
as part of treaties. Even so this does 
not solve the problem. Nations under 
stress will not be too observant of the 
niceties of action, and probably the an- 
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swer that would be hurled back to 
criticism would be the cryptic words of 
old, “Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone.”” The highway of the 
seas, therefore, cannot be assumed to 
belong to any nation regardless of the 
size of its navy. If these elements are 
true, has not the time come to agree 
upon certain principles that can be car- 
ried out? 


SECRET PREPARATION FOR WAR 


We can agree upon the number of 
battleships and their tonnage and guns, 
and nations will abide by the agreement. 
It takes time to build ships of this type. 
They are sizable, and no nation could 
surreptitiously build battleships in 
excess of its allotted number without 
the fact being known to the world; and 
so of cruisers and airplane carriers and 
destroyers and possibly of submarines. 
But not so as to airplanes; not so as to 
gas. Commercial planes, in time that 
can be reckoned in hours, can be trans- 
formed into military planes of measur- 
able efficiency. Poison gas can be 
manufactured and stored in factories 
engaged ostensibly in the production 
of perfume for the ladies or motor oil 
for industry or medicines for the sick 
chamber. 

Where possible it is always best to 
agree upon factors that are easily as- 
certainable, where check can be had, 
and where violation upon the part of a 
nation of its covenant would hold such 
nation up to the censure of world 
opinion. It seems that the interests of 
all nations would be served by agree- 
ment upon the question of freedom of 
the seas as well as upon types and 
numbers of guns that they may carry, 
and other factors that we are accus- 
tomed to consider in contrasting the 
effectiveness of navies. 

It is easy to understand the point 
of view of Englishmen who are begin- 
ning to wonder if the time has not 
come when a change should be made 
in the doctrine of free seas, or at least 
a reappraisement had of the question. 
Commander Kenworthy, member of 
Parliament and naval critic, said within 
the year in an article in the Review of 


Reviews (London): “The one nation 
that can be successfully blockaded is 
Britain, and yet we cling to the weapon 
which may possibly bring about our 
destruction.” 

But this thought is not altogether 
new. Sir William Tyrell, who during 
the World War was permanent head of 
the Foreign Office, was quoted by 
Colonel E. M. House, in The Intimate 
Papers of Colonel House, as having 
said in 1915: “Great Britain recognized 
that the submarine had changéd the 
status of maritime warfare, and in the 
future Great Britain would be better 
protected by such a policy (absolute 
freedom of merchantmen of all nations 
to sail the seas in time of war un- 
molested) than she has been in the 
past by maintaining an overwhelming 
navy.” Colonel House was of the im- 
pression from his conversations with 
Sir Edward Grey, at about the same 
time, that he, too, believed Great Bri- 
tain would be willing to agree that all 
merchant shipping of whatever nature, 
belligerent or neutral, should be im- 
mune. 

Other Britishers have spoken. Prime 
Minister MacDonald, in a paper written 
just before his re-election early in 1929, 
said: “We simply decline to treat the 
United States as a potential enemy. 
To come to an agreement with America 
on the freedom of the seas is the only 
basis of a complete, satisfactory friend- 
ship with that country.” 

In spite of the tendencies just indi- 
cated, it would not be fair to say that 
there is a general opinion upon the 
subject. The problem is receiving seri- 
ous thought and there is grave doubt 
in the British mind that the old doc- 
trine is tenable from the standpoint of 
economic, political or budgetry consid- 
erations. 

Of all the nations of the world that 
would now desire to establish the doc- 
trine of freedom of the seas it would 
seem that the logic of the situation 
would suggest Great Britain and 
Japan, and as between the two, Great 
Britain more definitely than Japan, 
because the latter nation is compara- 
tively near the great continent of Asia, 
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which is a veritable storehouse of nat- 
ural resources and whose people at 
present are not organized with any 
considerable efficiency. 


SELF-CONTAINED NATIONS 


Consider for a moment the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of other na- 
tions with respect to that doctrine. 
Germany, the Soviet Union. the United 
States, while not altogether indepen- 
dent of products of other lands, possess 
such command of natural resources 
within their own areas as to make them 
capable of indefinite sustenance with 
measurable comfort, and there is not 
one of them which would not be im- 
measurably better off than either Great 
Britain or Japan with the highways of 
the seas closed against possible use. 

The nation that could take greatest 
advantage of the new elements of war- 
fare in connection with the ancient 
doctrine of the seas, as advocated by 
Great Britain, would be the United 
States. The United States, so far as the 
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main part of territorial area, popula- 
tion and wealth may be concerned, is 
compact. She has latent resources of 
incalculable value. She has nearly all 
necessary basic commodities essential 
to comfortable sustenance of a great 
people and necessary in warfare. Where 
she is deficient in resources she could 
concentrate her ingenuity and skill in 
bringing into the United States these 
limited commodities rather than being 
compelled to bring from great distances 
such bulky and necessary basic mate- 
rials as steel and coal and fuel oil and 
food supplies. Her people could live on 
indefinitely in case the lines of com- 
munication upon the seas were broken, 
and the United States could punish 
incalculably any enemy nation under 
the present British doctrine by main- 
taining a moderately sizable navy, and 
for an indefinite period suffer rela- 
tively small losses in carrying out such 
a program. 

In the future, as during the past 300 
years, in the absence of adoption of 
the policy of free seas, advantage will 
belong to the nation that can maintain 
sea domination. Contrary to the means 
by which domination was maintained 
in the past, by means of sea-power in 
which submarines and airplanes played 
but a minor rdéle, the nation that in 
the future may dominate must be in 
position to meet submarine and air at- 
tacks of nations of secondary power. 
Indeed, these lesser nations can be 
measurably secure against attack from 
a greater power by means of sub-sur- 
face craft and aircraft that can be built 
at relatively small cost in comparison 
with the cost of maintaining the types 
of ships that in the past have been es- 
sential for sea-power. 

The new factors may not furnish a 
means for a nation to take charge of 
a situation, as can be done through 
the means of a conquering army or 
navy, but these new factors may pre- 
vent a nation with even a larger navy 
and greater military strength from 
taking charge of a situation on the 
basis of the navy of the old type. The 


lanes of commerce on the high seas 
under the rule where freedom of the 
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seas is denied to all may be interrupted 
and, in fact, effectively blocked by 
these newer means of warfare. 

Great Britain, if she shall hold to her 
ancient doctrine, will endeavor to meet 
these new factors. In doing so, it will 
mean not only expansion of her naval 
establishment in ships that up to the 
present have shaped and controlled 
warfare, but ultimately it will mean 
expansion in aircraft and effective 
ways of meeting sub-surface and air 
attacks upon commerce. 

Until the principle of freedom for 
sea commerce shall be recognized as 
part of international policy, strong 
nations will compete for sea mastery, 
and all nations will strive to place 
themselves in position where they can 
make it uncomfortable and even haz- 
ardous for any nation at war to at- 
tempt to exercise a censorship over 
world trade. 

Were Great Britain to abandon her 
adherence to the doctrine 
of domination of the seas, 
she would do_ so _ not 
through any sense of fear. 
She would do so conscious 
that she has the ability 
and the resources to match 
any likely development of 
rival nations in sub-sea and 
aerial programs. She would 
abandon the policy that 
she has followed for 300 
years with the deliberate 
purpose of assisting in a 
world understanding that 
would lessen the military 
burdens of nations. Even 
so, she ought not to be re- 
quested to abandon her 
doctrine without having re- 
gard for the security of the 
empire under new arrange- 
ments. 

Several possible  pro- 
grams have been brought 
forward. It has been sug- 
gested that an alliance be 
made between the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and 
the United States for the 
purpose of maintaining the 
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principle of fredom of the seas through 
what would seem to be “control” of 
the seas by these two nations. The 
suggestion would hardly find favor 
with other nations, who would not 
relish the idea of overlords even for 
altruistic purposes. Again, the people 
of the United States, while constantly 
mindful of the close ties that bind the 
United States and Great Britain, are 
traditionally opposed to entangling al- 
liances. 

It has been proposed that the United 
States waive insistence on parity in na- 
val armaments with Great Britain and 
insistence upon the doctrine of freedom 
of the seas, through an understanding 
with Great Britain that in event the 
latter shall be engaged in war, she will 
accord every consideration to the 
United States in administering the 
principle of search and seizure of ships 
in the prevention of goods being 
shipped to a country with which Great 
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Britain is at war, and that ample adju- 
dication and compensation would be 
made with the United States or her na- 
tionals for losses incurred. 

This proposition is an abandonment 
of the doctrine for which the United 
States has contended throughout and 
under which doctrine the United States 
would be asked to rest her faith in the 
good intention of another nation as a 
pledge for the security of her nationals. 

In view of new policies that have 
come into being since the World War, 
there are those who urge that a way 
can be found through the agreements 
that already exist among nations either 
through the League of Nations or the 
Kellogg Pact, by which the principle of 
freedom of the seas could be recog- 
nized, and yet so that the doctrine 
would not become the vehicle by which 
wars would be prolonged and an ouilaw 
or bully nation would receive advan- 
tage. 

Consider the question first from the 
standpoint of the League of Nations. 
Under the League of Nations it is pos- 
sible that warfare may be carried on 
“legally” providing the Council of the 
League shall find itself unable to set- 
tle the controversy unanimously. But 
in event a member of the League shall 
refuse to accept the judgment of the 
League, and shall proceed to engage in 
war, such war shall be regarded as 
illegal. It has been suggested that the 
principle of freedom of the seas be de- 
nied in an illegal war, and that the 
United States accede to this principle. 
The difficulty in the way here is that 
the United States is not a member of 
the League, and in principle the sug- 
gestion made would be that the United 
States surrender to a league or group 
of nations to which she does not be- 
long, the right or power in advance to 
determine what her course of conduct 
should be. The United States would 
find it impossible to accept such a pro- 
gram. 


EFFECT OF KELLOGG PACT 


Turning to the multilateral treaty, 
commonly known as the Kellogg-Bri- 
and Peace Pact, it has been proposed 
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that under this agreement a plan could 
be developed under which teamwork 
could be done by the nations that are 
parties to the treaty that would solve 
the question of freedom of the seas. 
The treaty has for its object the out- 
lawing of war. It was ratified by the 
United States Senate under the lead- 
ership of Senator Borah, on Jan. 15, 
1929, and it has been ratified by prac- 
tically all nations. It would seem that 
if any nation violates the treaty it 
ought to be classed by all people as a 
pariah. 

The two articles in the treaty are as 
follows: 

I. The high contracting parties sol- 
emnly declare in the names of their 
respective peoples that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies and renounce it 
as an instrument of national policy in 
their relations with one another. 

II. The high contracting parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be 
which arise among them shall never be 
sought except by pacific means. 


The language of the report of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate contains this paragraph: 

The treaty, in brief, pledges the na- 
tions bound by the same not to resort 
to war in the settlement of their inter- 
national controversies save in bona fide 
self defense and never to seek settle- 
ment of such controversies except 
through pacific means. 


From the language of the treaty and 
from the interpretation, it would seem 
that the only war that nations will re- 
gard as justifiable is a war not 
“sought” (to borrow the word from 
the treaty) or, in other words, a war 
in self-defense (to use the thought of 
the interpretation). In such a war 
there must be an aggressor. 

The question naturally arises, would 
it not be practicable and desirable that 
the nations of the world who have 
approved the multilateral treaty—the 
leading nations of the world—consider 
a new formula touching ocean-borne 
commerce, a formula under which 
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freedom of the seas could be recog- 
nized and even desired by all nations, 
under such limitations as would pro- 
mote peace among world powers? A 
possible formula is as follows: 

1. The right of ships of commerce of 
all nations to enjoy freedom of the 
seas shall be recognized under inter- 
national law, save in the shipment of 
actual materials of war to a bellig- 
erent or as against an_ effective 
blockade. 

2. As to all nations that are parties 
to the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, the 
contracting nations in event of war 
will determine at the earliest moment 
whether or not the war is one in viola- 
tion of the spirit of the peace pact, 
and what nation is the offender against 
the covenants of the treaty. 

3. The privilege of freedom of the 
seas shall be denied to any such nation 
or to nationals or nations seeking 
commerce with such nation, and in 
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carrying out this provision, the nations 
that are parties to the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact shall define what areas of 
the seas are closed to all commerce. 

The nations of the world cannot, 
with justice to the faith that underlies 
the formation of international law, set 
up and define a course of conduct 
among nations and then run away 
from responsibility upon the violation 
of the same by some lawless nation. 

It would seem that through the plan 
proposed a working basis could be 
found that might be acceptable to all 
nations looking to accord, regardless 
of their position hitherto taken upon 
the question of freedom of ocean-borne 
commerce, and it would seem that upon 
that basis, with faith in each other in 
the translation of professions into ac- 
tion, the naval establishments of all 
world powers could be reduced to 
dimensions requisite only for ocean- 
police control. 


II—A New Code of Sea Law 


By GEORGE YOUNG 
FORMERLY IN THE BRITISH DIPLOMATIC SERVICE; Co-AUTHOR WITH J. M. KENWORTHY OF 
Freedom of the Seas; Lecturer AT HARVARD AND OTHER AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


resolves itself into two attitudes, 

one being “command of the sea,” 

the other “freedom of the sea.” 
One represents the attitude of a domi- 
nant or belligerent sea power; the other 
the attitude of a secondary or neu- 
tral sea power. ‘Command of the sea” 
has until recently been the policy of the 
United Kingdom; “freedom of the sea”’ 
that of the United States. To “com- 
mand of the seas” the British owe his- 
torically their national existence, geo- 
graphically their world empire in over- 
seas territories, and economically their 
food supplies, their daily bread. To 
“freedom of the seas” Americans owe 
historically their national independ- 
ence, for it was a despotic assertion of 
command of the seas that provoked the 
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Revolutionary War and a temporary 
loss of that command that decided it. 
Americans also owe to “freedom of the 
seas” their growing economic world 
empire. And they owe to it today, not 
their daily bread, but what some still 
want, unwisely—their daily drink. 

In short, this is an issue between 
British and Americans of such impor- 
tance that they have already twice 
gone to war with one another about it 
—in 1781 and 1812. Even when, Amer- 
icans being belligerents and the Brit- 
ish neutrals, the two rivals reversed 
their rdéles, they very nearly went to 
war about it during the Civil War. And 
a few years ago in the World War the 
British “command of the seas” was 
challenged by the United States Gov- 
ernment in a note which formally 




















warned the British Government that 
Germany and America were contend- 
ing for the same object—‘‘freedom of 
the seas.” In view of this. record, to say 
that war on this issue is impossible be- 
tween the two peoples is merely to as- 
sume that the average American and 
the average Britisher are unthinking. 
When the Germans were challenging 
British sea power, as Americans now 
are, British statesmen again and again 
asserted that an Anglo-German war 
was “unthinkable.” Something more 
than such assertions and assumptions, 
even when embodied in covenants and 
pacts, is necessary if war is to be pre- 
vented as well as prohibited. 

Turning from the national aspect of 
sea power as between the Americans 
and British, we find that internation- 
ally the issue lies between the demands 
for national defense and for naval dis- 
armament. The first line of national de- 
fense is on the seas. The first lead to- 
ward international disarmament is also 
on the seas, for it is easier to disarm 
navalism than militarism. Big battle- 
ships are obviously more costly and 
useless than big battalions. An Anglo- 
American agreement for naval dis- 
armament is the obvious approach. Be- 
cause those two peoples are the leading 
sea powers, they are more likely than 
any other two to agree, and they can 
best lay down the new law for others. 

What are the difficulties that may 
delay or even defer their agreement to 
reduce sea power to sea police and the 
development of international freedom 
of the seas and of national command of 
the seas? 

Firstly, they lie in the difficulty of 
educating public opinion on either side 
of the Atlantic into accepting some 
modification of their traditional as- 
pects of sea power, some suppling of 
their more angular Anglo-Saxon atti- 
tudes in regard to it. Here the main 
difficulty lies on the British side where 
“command of the seas” is bred in the 
bone of every Britisher. This sentiment 
can always be excited and exploited for 
political purposes by the ruling class 
aS represented by the Conservative 
party. Its influence can be exercised 
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over a Labor or Liberal Government 
through the Committee of Imperial 
Defense, which since the war has be- 
come a constitutional organ of consid- 
erable power. Concerned though it is 
wholly with considerations of national 
defense, a British government pursuing 
an international peace policy will defy 
its decisions at no little peril. 

The second group of difficulties are 
those of evading the opposition of pub- 
lic bodies on either side interested in 
maintaining the present status. Here 
the main difficulty lies on the Ameri- 
can side. American public opinion is 
less interested in the sea—and in any 
case Americans are getting in principle 
what they want in freedom of the seas. 
But the constitutional powers and tra- 
ditional policy of the United States 
Senate make it difficult to secure such 
special concessions from that princi- 
ple as will make its general acceptance 
possible to the British. 


Oup FoRcES AND NEW FACTORS 


We have now to see what are the 
lines of least resistance by which an 
Anglo-American agreement can be 
reached that will be acceptable not only 
to these peoples but to others as well. 
A search for these lines of least re- 
sistance shows us at once that the old 
problems are stated in terms that no 
longer have any real relation to facts. 
Since the war the old forces are ex- 
pressing themselves in new factors. 
There lies the answer to most of those 
who deprecate or doubt the attempt to 
base world disarmament on Anglo- 
American agreement. For example, in 
the October issue of CURRENT HISTORY 
there were two excellent expositions of 
two different doctrines of “doubting 
Thomases.” 

One was that of Professor Philip 
Marshall Brown of Princeton, an au- 
thority on international law who as a 
patriot puts national defense first. In- 
deed, he goes so far as to accuse his 
internationalist opponents of “poison 
gas propaganda.” No doubt he had in 
mind that alleged report of a “British 
secret service agent” which was ex- 
ploited by Mr. Shearer with such effect 
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on the minds of American admirals, but 
which turns out to be the playful satire 
of an Irish correspondent. The confi- 
dential circulation of such inventions 
has done, no doubt, great damage to the 
cause of disarmament. But the real an- 
swer to the “national defense first’’ po- 
sition is that national defense has now 
little—and daily has less—to do with 
naval armaments. 


THE NEW WARFARE 


The addition of the submarine and 
airplane to the surface warship has in 
fact substituted warfare in three di- 
mensions for warfare in two. Naval 
officers in solving problems of strategy 
and tactics have to make their minds 
work in three dimensions just as math- 
ematicians have now to work in four. 
The older navy men cannot do it, and 
the “bluewater buccaneers” on either 
side of the Atlantic are not capable of 
much thinking anyway. But the scien- 
tific sailors know how little value is 
left to the surface warship. Admiral 
Sims, for example, at a meeting of 
mine, said that no surface fleet could 
ever again attack another across the 
Atlantic. In the World War it was the 
submarine that almost starved out the 
British, and it was the airplane that 
made them realize that their insular 
immunity was gone forever no matter 
how many $50,000,000 dreadnoughts 
hid behind mine fields, The battleship 
has already been practically aban- 
doned, and as to cruisers, though you 
can fight about them, every one knows 
you cannot fight with them. For Amer- 
icans and British to squabble about 
cruiser tons and guns would be as fool- 
ish and futile as when— 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee agreed 

to have a battle 

’Cos Tweedledum said Tweedledee had 

spoilt his nice new rattle. 

Instead of rattle say “yardstick” and 
what happened then? 

Just then came down a monstrous crow 

as big as a tar barrel 

That frightened both the heroes so they 

both forgot their quarrel. 


The “monstrous crow” is air power 
and one of the heroes is properly 





frightened of it already, while the 
other ought to be much more fright- 
ened than he is. It is in air power that 
the devotees of national defense must 
work out their problems and plan their 
protections. Future blockades will not 
operate through commerce destruction 
by cruisers nor on the surface by a 
cordon of ships. They will be at the 
source, in the factories themselves, by 
control of commerce through air power. 
Such a blockade as was instituted dur- 
ing the World War can be imposed only 
by assent and association of the prin- 
cipal powers. 

This brings us to the other negative 
position—that expressed by Professor 
H. S. Quigley of the University of Min- 
nesota in his article in October Cur- 
RENT History. In this exposition Pro- 
fessor Quigley takes a much more 
advanced position. He recognizes that 
the principles of sea law have been 
as thoroughly revolutionized as those 
of sea war—that if the Covenant of the 
League and the Peace Pact mean any- 
thing at all juridically they mean that 
war, whether eliminated or not, is le- 
gally outlawed, and that this means 
there can in future be no neutrality, 
and that therefore all the issues based 
on neutrality—contraband, right of 
search, right of capture—disappear. 
“Freedom of the seas” itself disappears 
in its old legal meaning of the immu- 
nity of private property at sea. ‘‘Free- 
dom of the seas” in return acquires a 
wider meaning—that given to it in the 
second of President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, a meaning hitherto rejected by 
the British but which they would now 
accept as a consequence of their ac- 
ceptance of the principle of parity. 
The British are prepared to renounce 
their right to declare and maintain a 
“private blockade’ against their own 
enemy provided the Americans will in 
return recognize their responsibility 
not to defy and nullify a “public block- 
ade” declared by the League against 
an enemy of the public peace. Obvi- 
ously the insistence by the United 
States on its right as a “neutral” and 
non-member of the League to supply 
munitions and money to a League en- 
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emy would bring American sea power 
into collision with British sea power 
acting as the sea police of the League. 
It is this difficulty that seems to inter- 
national lawyers to be practically im- 
passable unless the United States joins 
the League, which is at present prac- 
tically impossible. 


No REAL DILEMMA 


As a matter of fact, there is no real 
dilemma. It is most improbable that 
the League would ever have to enforce 
a public blockade against any people, 
for the threat to do so would be quite 
enough, It is even more improbable 
that, if it did, Americans would allow 
private interests, no matter how in- 
fluential, to offend what would have 
become the moral sense of the world. 
The issue, like that of cruiser tons and 
guns, has to be settled rather for the 
moral influence of a settlement than 
because of its own material importance. 
A satisfactory settlement, like that of 
the British acceptance of the principle 
of parity, would be an American ac- 
ceptance—say by Congressional resolu- 
tion—of the principle of public block- 
ade, leaving any application of that 
principle to be agreed upon, if and 
when occasion arose, by the advice and 
consent of the United States Senate. 
If any of the resolutions now before 
Congress prohibiting exports to “ag- 
gressors” or to any belligerent could be 
adopted, so much the better. In any 
case, from this starting point a general 
revision of sea law in relation to the 
real facts becomes possible. It would be 
a revision that would establish a “‘free- 
dom of the seas” guaranteed by an as- 
sociation of sea powers through their 
sea police. 

Having thus revised and re-estab- 
lished sea law, we still have to restrict 
or regulate sea war—the sea war of 
Submarines and airplanes. The two 
principal sea powers are ready to pro- 
hibit submarine warfare as its ante- 
type, privateering, was prohibited. The 
Secondary sea powers, France and 
Italy, cling to the cut-and-run com- 
mand of the sea obtainable by subma- 
rine commerce destruction. They do so 
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on the grounds of national defense by 
the menace of offensive retaliation. 
The airplane menace is even more for- 
midable. If French submarines could 
starve London in a few weeks, French 
airplanes could suffocate it in a few 
hours. Nor can airplanes be abolished 
like submarines. They can only be re- 
stricted in their action by fear of re- 
prisals. Poison gas bombing by air- 
plane was the one weapon from which 
both sides shrank in the war from fear 
of reprisals. A restriction of airplane 
activities in war with an international 
guarantee would be respected. 

How can submarine and airplane 
warfare be restricted by two neighbor- 
ing peoples anxious to avoid their 
appalling dangers? The answer is— 
just as the British and French and 
American peoples a century ago re- 
moved the danger of war along their 
sea frontier on the Great Lakes by 
the Rush-Bagot demilitarization agree- 
ment. Let the Americans, British and 
French now agree to demilitarize the 
English Channel and the Caribbean— 
that is, abolish all naval and aerial 
bases and agree against all warlike 
operations on, under, or over those 
waters. Any other power might asso- 
ciate itself with the guarantee. Then 
the northern frontier of France would 
be guaranteed like the eastern, and 
southern frontiers of the United States 
like the northern. The status of the 
Panama Canal would not be altered. If 
our great grandfathers could bring 
about such a disarmament of the nar- 
row seas and our grandfathers and 
fathers could loyally maintain it, why 
should we doubt our being able to con- 
tribute a long overdue development of 
this disarmament or our sons’ being 
able to maintain it? 

Surely the peoples are entitled to ex- 
pect something more from the confer- 
ence in January than mere “chewing 
the tissues of long dead issues’’; surely 
the most conservative jurist or cynical 
jingo might now face such an extension 
of a principle and a precedent that have 
secured peace on a sea frontier for over 
a century between two aggressive and 
often antagonistic communities. 
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day in Soviet Russia between the 

government, on the one hand, 

and the peasants, on the other, 
especially the kulaks, originally the 
more prosperous peasants who ex- 
ploited the poorer peasants, over the 
socialization program and the collec- 
tion of grain. 

“What is going on is not agrarian 
reform, but agrarian revolution,” de- 
clared M. Schlichter, the Ukrainian 
Commissar of Land, in an article pub- 
lished by Pravda early in November, 
discussing the Soviet Government’s 
program under which 25,000,000 small 
peasant farms, supporting a popula- 
tion of 120,000,000 people, and occupy- 
ing one-sixth of the earth’s surface, are 
being suddenly and violently forced 
from a virtually medieval status to the 
methods of big-scale farming in line 
with the latest American technique. 

Fierce opposition, expressing itself 
in assassination and arson, has been 
aroused both against the collective 
farm program and the government 
method of collecting grain, and this op- 
position is being repressed by the gov- 
ernment with even greater fierceness. 
On Oct. 9 was reported the spread of 
guerrilla warfare against collective 
farming and the official grain purchas- 
ing agents and their local sympathizers 
and assistants throughout the country. 
On Oct. 25 it was stated that 45 kulaks 
had been executed for active resistance 
to the government; this included a coun- 
ter-revolutionary organization of priests 
and landowners in North Caucasus, al- 
leged to have incited not only passive 
resistance but assassination and arson; 
and also various other kulak elements 
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in other regions. It should here be 
noted that the term kulak is now being 
applied to any one: who opposes the so- 
cialization program, or who tries to sell 
at high “free market”’ prices rather than 
at the low rate fixed by the govern- 
ment. On Oct. 27 it was reported that 
26 more kulaks had been executed in 
various parts of Russia for active re- 
sistance, and that ten others were on 
trial and facing a similar fate. On Oct. 
28 it was reported from Astrakhan that 
14, later said to be 17, Russians, seven 
of them government officials, had been 
sentenced to death for defrauding the 
government, but that most of the al- 
leged offenses were connected with the 
twofold government program on collec- 
tive farms and grain collections. On the 
same day 15 were executed. On Oct. 29 
the news of the execution of 12 more 
was published, bringing the total for 
the week to nearly 100. On Nov. 3 the 
Moscow tribunal condemned six others 
to death. All these official shootings 
and condemnations are being freely 
reported by the Soviet press. Despite 
all opposition, on Oct. 29 the govern- 
ment announced that it had realized 
60 per cent of its program for grain 
collection this year. 

As authoritatively reported from 
Moscow on Oct. 14, the coming twelve- 
month, reckoning from Oct. 1, when 
the new fiscal year began, will decide 
the outcome of this struggle, which is 
only a part—but a most vital part—of 
the government’s vast scheme of in- 
creasing production along all lines 
within the next five years. On Oct. 1 
all Soviet newspapers devoted their 
first three pages to eulogy of the 
“Pyiatiletka” (literally “The Five 
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Year,” the Russian term for the five- 
year program), which has already 
taken on an almost religious signifi- 
cance in Russia as a future paradise 
attainable only under 2 Communist 
form of government. The government 
points proudly to the achievements of 
the first year of the program; includ- 
ing such items as 3,700,000 tons of oil, 
46,600,000 tons of coal, and 76,200,000 
tons of grain. 

Despite this last item, the grain situ- 
ation in this second year of the plan is 
in a critical state, and to add to the 
government’s difficulties, it was faced 
in mid-October by a serious food short- 
age in Moscow, attributed in part to 
the inadequacy of the transportation 
and distribution system, and leading to 
the rationing of many commodities in 
addition to bread. 

Rationing itself was nothing new, for 
since the early Spring of 1929 food 
cards have been in use in Moscow. 
Months before that step was taken the 
country—in the old days the bread- 
basket of Europe—had practically 
ceased to export grain. Moscow and 
Leningrad began to fear hunger; and 
in the measure that they feared it hun- 
ger drew nearer. 

Bread cards were introduced, not be- 
cause there was a dangerous shortage 
in Moscow. but because the sharp- 
witted peasants, then as always the 
core of Russia’s grain problem, were 
diverting the food from its normal 
uses. The peasants were buying bread 
in the city, either in person, or through 
friends or relatives, having it sent to 
their farms in the country, and using 
it as food for their animals as well as 
for themselves. In this wise they cut 
the red tape of the Moscow Govern- 
ment and solved their own food prob- 
lems. While the price of grain had been 
kept artificially high in Moscow to pro- 
tect the industrial workers, the peas- 
ants—whom the Kremlin had not yet 
learned to treat otherwise than as a 
means to an end—had to pay high 
rates for fodder. Bread was cheaper 
than the grains they were accustomed 
to buy; so they went where bread 
could be found, bought it, and used it. 
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They found their own way out of the 
price difficulty, as from the beginning 
they have found their way out of the 
other dilemmas in which an urban 
workers’ State has placed them. 

Karl Marx’s monumental work, Das 
Kapital, has been well thumbed by the 
Bolshevist leaders, but, turn the pages 
as they may, they cannot find the pre- 
scription for inducing peasants to serve 
a workers’ State without reward. The 
Marxian theory was devised to remedy 
the ills of the industrialized, urban 
West; and when it was transplanted to 
a vast pastoral and agricultural coun- 
try, with only a few industrial towns 
on the European fringe, it was found 
to be silent on the greatest problem 
which Russia faced: how to get food. 


RISE OF PEASANT DISCONTENT 


Undoubtedly the Bolshevist leaders 
assumed at the beginning that once 
capitalism was defeated and the rule of 
the urban proletariat achieved, the 
“comrades” in the country, full of sat- 
isfaction that the city workers had 
been freed from their chains, would 
rush their grain to the industrial cen- 
tres without thought of profit. That 
rush never started. The peasants per- 
sisted in thinking of their own affairs: 
land, stock, profits. The liberation of 
their brothers in Moscow was a vague 
thing; their own liberation from grind- 
ing poverty was a living cause. They 
thought of it, planned for it, worked 
for it. And again and again they out- 
witted their masters in the Kremlin. 

In the dozen years since the Bolshe- 
vist revolution was achieved, the Mos- 
cow government has given the urban 
workers a fair measure of what they 
wanted—power, leisure and opportu- 
nity. As a consequence the people of 
the cities have shown themselves rea- 
sonably content. But the long fight for 
grain which is the true background of 
these years has failed to convince the 
Bolshevists, blinded by the gaps in 
Marxian theory, of two things: first, 
that the great peasant majority must 
also have what they want, and, second, 
that what they most want is not power, 
or leisure, or opportunity, but individ- 
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ual gain and the chance to exchange 
that gain for the goods which the cities 
offer. 

The Kremlin had a chance to learn 
its first lesson in peasant psychology 
not long after the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion, when its political, military and 
economic struggle for existence was 
still severe. In the period of militant 
communism which began in August, 
1918, and lasted for nearly three years 
—the only period when any approach 
to communism as the Western World 
understands the term has been in op- 
eration in Soviet Russia—the surplus 
stocks of the peasants were confiscated 
for the use of the cities. The peasants 
were given commodity cards in ex- 
change, but production and transporta- 
tion were so disorganized and slow in 
those days that they got smaller and 
smaller returns for the grain they gave 
up. 

The peasants used a weapon which 
they have always ready. They reduced 
the area sown and concealed the har- 
vested grain. By 1921 the total crop 
was only two-fifths of the 1909-1913 
average. 

Then they prepared revolt. In Tam- 





Peasant harvesting before the Soviet régime intro- 
duced agricultural machinery 
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bov, one of the central provinces, they 
refused to give their grain to the agent 
sent to collect it for Moscow. Troops 
were sent to force them to yield, but 
the troops went over to the side of the 
peasants. Almost simultaneously the 
garrison of a naval fortress near Lenin- 
grad revolted, demanding the abolition 
of the State monopoly of grain. 

Lenin, who learned quickly, acted 
quickly. Within a few days he pusher 
through a decree substituting a foooa 
tax for the system of confiscation of 
the peasants’ supplies. Meanwhile he 
rushed manufactured goods to Tambov, 
and permitted the old-fashioned meth- 
od of trade and barter in them. The 
peasants were mollified, but to a cer- 
tain extent the damage was irrepar- 
able, for the reduction of the crops con- 
tributed to the devastating Volga fam- 
ine, which was even then in sight, and 
from that famine Soviet Russia has 
never wholly recovered. 

Many of the lessons Lenin taught 
were forgotten after he died, and by 
1926 a section of the Communist party 
was in full cry after the peasant. The 
slogan used was “Class Warfare.” It 
was important that this expression, 
which had been of great value 
in the early days of the rev- 
olution and in the repressive 
campaign against ‘Nepmen” 
(private traders under the 
New Economic Policy of 1921- 
1924) should not be too long 
unused and unheard. 

But what use could be made 
of a program of “class war- 
fare’ in a country in which 
class distinctions had been 
abolished in theory, and in 
which the workers were su- 
preme? The answer was 
ready. The agricultural popu- 
lation had been classified in 
three groups in the period of 
militant communism: the 
“rich peasants” (kulaks), 
against whom “class warfare”’ 
must be waged without ceas- 
ing; the “middle peasants,” 
who must be befriended, and 
the “poor peasants,’”’ who must 

















be protected against the other [| 
two classes and encouraged to =. 
produce more grain for the |. 
cities. By playing off these 
groups one against another, 
the warfare of class against 
class might be prolonged. 
The drive begun in 1926 
was directed against the rich 
peasants, whose importance 
at this juncture in furnishing 
the grain surplus needed for 
export and for feeding the 
urban centres was neglected. 
The Trotskyist opposition, 
which was largely responsible 
for the beginning of an active 
anti-kulak campaign, was ex- 
pelled from the Communist 
party in 1927, but by some ob- 
scure process of reasoning the 
campaign was taken up and 
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pushed by the very men who Modern grain tractor on the new Soviet State farms 


had put out the opposition, 
until it became the official program of 
the party. 

Again the peasants taught the Krem- 
lin a lesson. The prosecution of class 
warfare in the villages slowed up grain 
collections by the government agents, 
The peasants found ways of concealing 
their grain and of selling it privately 
at higher prices than the fixed scale 
offered by the government. The meth- 
ods used by the Soviet State agents be- 
came almost as severe as they were in 
the period of militant communism. 


‘"REPRESSIVE MEASURES”’ 


Again revolt seemed to be in sight. 
But in June, 1928, when the failure of 
the method to bring in enough grain 
could no longer be ignored, the Com- 
munist party announced that the “re- 
pressive measures,” as they were eu- 
phemistically called, had been given up 
and would never be used again. But 
once again the retreat came too late to 
prevent serious damage. Grain exports, 
normally Soviet Russia’s largest and 
most valuable foreign trade item, had 
practically ceased. The repercussions 
were many: a heavily adverse balance 
of trade, difficulty in meeting bills 





owed abroad, the necessity of cutting 
down machinery imports, a loss of 
gold, and currency difficulties at home. 
Still the grain was held back. Indus- 
trial production grew 60 per cent in 
three years; the population multiplied 
rapidly and crowded into the cities, 
particularly Moscow; but grain produc- 
tion in 1927 and in 1928 was less than 
in 1926. The official figures follow: 
Grain production, U. S. S. R., in me- 
tric tons: 1925, 73,000,000; 1926, 77,- 
760,000; 1927, 73,120,000; 1928, 74,- 
280,000. 


Then began a third campaign for 
grain. At last the Moscow Government 
was learning from its defeats at the 
hands of the peasants. It came to un- 
derstand that it could not fight on 
equal terms as long as the peasants 
held the one invincible weapon, the 
power to withhold food from Moscow, 
A new means of taking that weapon 
from them had to be found. 

The step of giving the peasants what 
they asked, of granting their wishes as 
the wishes of the industrial proletariat 
are granted, could not be taken. The 
whole Marxian tradition would be vio- 
lated by an admission in policy that an 
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agricultural country has requirements 
which differ from those of an indus- 
trial country. In its latest program the 
Kremlin is giving the peasants what it 
thinks they ought to have, not what 
they want; and it is forcing them to 
_take it. 

A grandiose plan for large-scale 
farming units, with every technical ad- 
vantage, safe from control by individ- 
ual peasants, has been superimposed on 
the government’s former program of 
mechanization and technical improve- 
ment. The world’s largest farms, of two 
types of control, State and collective, 
have been planned and begun. The gov- 
ernment, full of enthusiasm, believes 
that at last it has found a sure defense 
against peasant control of the food 
supply. 

Mechanization and technical im- 
provements—which mean in practice 
tractors and improved seeds and fer- 
tilizer—have been in slow process of 
promotion for a long time, to as great 
an extent as the government could af- 
ford. But until recently the Kremlin re- 
mained obstinately blind to the fact 
that they did not touch the grain prob- 
lem. If the peasant does not get a price 





The lunch hour in the grain field 









for his grain which he considers suffi- 
cient, enough to buy leather shoes and 
city clothes, he holds back his produce, 
tractors or no tractors, good seeds or 
poor. . 

V. I. Ilychev, vice chairman of the 
Soviet Grain Trust, said in a statement 
published in the Economic Review of 
the Soviet Union, not long ago: 

The organization of grain farms on 
the scale planned in the Soviet Union 
is an entirely new departure in world 
agriculture. Mr. Thomas Campbell, the 
Montana wheat farmer, who visited 
Russia recently at our invitation, was 
fully able to realize the scope of the 
undertaking in comparing the size of 
his own farm, which is the largest in 
the United States, with the proposed 
plan for the establishment of over 100 
farms, each of which will be at least 
as large as the Montana enterprise of 
Mr. Campbell. 


The show farm is the “Giant,” in the 
steppe country of the North Caucasus, 
near Rostov-on-Don. It has an area of 
340,000 acres and the most modern 
agricultural machinery. Like the yield 
of the other State farms, its produce 
per acre is above average. 

The collective farms are smaller, 

less of a novelty as a 

: weapon of class warfare, 

and less favored in get- 
ting the latest and most 
elaborate machinery, but 
they are an important 
part of the grain cam- 
paign in its latest form. 
There were 32,000 such 
farms, with an average 
area of 100 acres, under 
cultivation in 1928, and 
the government hopes 
during the succeeding 
five years to increase 
their total acreage to 
18,300,000 and the num- 
ber of persons who coop- 
erate on them to 4,900,- 
000. On Oct. 14 millions 
of peasants throughout 
Soviet Russia celebrated 
“Collectivisation Day,” 
which was proclaimed by 
the government. 
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The government encourages collec- 
tive farms by establishing tractor sta- 
tions, which agree to plow and harvest 
for the collective farm in return for a 
fixed proportion of the harvest. The 
peasants for their part must wipe out 
the ditches which separate their strips 
of land, plant good seeds, protect their 
crops against insects, and sell their 
produce to the State grain agents at 
the official fixed prices. 

Sometimes the peasants who join 
collective farms keep their own homes, 
and in other cases they move to com- 
munal dormitories, where life and work 
are not unlike that in some of the older 
utopian communities in the United 
States. Most of them come from the 
“poor peasant” class, and conditions of 
existence are likely to be better than 
those they left behind. 

The gigantic upheaval connected 
with the combined State and collective 
farm program is emphasized by the fol- 
lowing figures published on Nov. 2: 

In the Ukraine, State farms—mech- 
anized grain factories—were planned to 
cover 1,300,000 hectares (3,211,000 
acres) by the five-year plan. This year 
they cover 1,400,000 hectares. Collec- 
tive farming this year was planned to 
cover 3,400,000 hectares (8,398,000 
acres). Actually it covers 5,600,000 hec- 
tares. 

In the Russian federation (European 
Russia and Siberia) there were 800,000 
hectares (1,976,000 acres) of State 
farms last year. This year there are 
more than 5,500,000 hectares (13,585,- 
000 acres). Next year there will be 
8,000,000 hectares. The five-year plan 
required 36,000 collective farms this 
year. Actually there will be 57,000. Of 
new farms on virgin soil with a migrat- 
ed population the socialized proportion 
was 2 to 3 per cent last year. This year 
40 per cent will be socialized. 


REPRESSION OF RICH PEASANTS 


The prosperous peasants oppose the 
collective farms, telling their poorer 
neighbors who go to them that they 
have returned to the serfdom from 
which they were freed not long ago af- 
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ter so many centuries. How different, 
they ask, is work on this new type of 
estate from work on the old feudal 
estate? The middle peasants are less 
certain of their antagonism to collec- 
tive farming, partly because they see 
that the collectivists get the best land 
and the first chance at new tractors. 

In the midst of its new enthusiasm 
for State farms the government is still 
mindful of its older aim, repression of 
the kulaks. Taxation of this class has 
recently been increased, and the “meas- 
ures of social persuasion” which induce 
them to sell their grain to the govern- 
ment’s agents include fines-and the 
confiscation of property. These devices, 
which in the Summer of 1928 the gov- 
ernment promised not to. use again, 
were restored in 1929. 

In spite of these strenuous though 
belated efforts to solve the grain prob- 
lem by restoring large-scale enterprise 
in agriculture, the situation has not 
improved. The crop yield per acre re- 
mains in general lower than before 
the war. Even while the news of a 
“successful” harvest was coming in, 
the Council of People’s Commissars an- 
nounced that the food card system 
would be maintained in 1929-1930. 
Meanwhile the government in October 
made strenuous efforts through press 
propaganda and workers’ “brigades” to 
force the kulaks to yield their hoarded 
grain at relatively low fixed prices. 

Adequate exports, ability to import 
the materials necessary for the indus- 
trialization program, and freedom from 
unrest in the cities are in jeopardy as 
long as the grain is held back. Since 
the government in Moscow continues 
to ignore the one sure way to get the 
grain—offering the peasant a price 
which he considers adequate—the 
country’s general economic program 
would appear to depend upon the suc- 
cess of the State and communal farms. 
The question whether those farms are 
feudalistic, capitalistic, or truly com- 
munistic is of theoretical value only. 
Whatever their nature, if they produce 
a grain surplus they will have carried 
the Soviet Union past a serious crisis. 





Ttaly’s Seven Years VU nder Mussolini 


The celebration of the seventh anniversary of the March on 


Rome on Oct. 27 was made the occasion by Premier Mussolini for 
delivering a speech in which he declared that Italy was ready for 
peace or war. The Fascist revolution, he said, “still has the cour- 
age to plunge the lead of its muskets into the backs of the en- 
emies of Italy. Today, after seven years, we are as young, as 
strong and as implacable as ever.” This utterance gives point to 
the article printed below, in which Mr. Beals surveys the -present 
position of Italy after seven years of dictatorship. 


By CARLETON BEALS 


AUTHOR OF Rome or Death: The Story of Fascism AND OTHER WorRKS 


political and economic theory and 

practice, but also a sort of religion, 

an exalted faith. Fascism is the re- 
pository of the emotions and hopes of 
millions of Italians. Naturally, it is 
equally an object of suspicion and hate 
for many Italians in exile, for the more 
radical proletariat, for the intellectuals 
unable to participate in its emotional 
uplift. This religious and mystic quality 
with which the Fascisti, though seven 
years in power, still invest their cause, 
is constantly borne in upon the casual 
observer. And Italy certainly has need 
of faith of some sort. 

Excessive population and limited re- 
sources lie at the root of every Italian 
problem. The three temporary but posi- 
tive means of confronting overpopula- 
tion are emigration, industrialization, 
imperialism. Italy has tried, and is try- 
ing, them all. The government of Musso- 
lini is, in addition to other things, an 
expression of this imperious need to 
solve the population problem. The com- 
ings and goings of the Italians likewise 
obey the imperious reality of inexora- 
ble social forces. Back of the scenes is 
the grim reality of the shrill brutalized 
lives in the dark tenements and ghettos 
of Italy—the reality of ten, fifteen peo- 
ple crowded into a windowless room; 
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the reality of gaunt breasts and thrift 
due to elementary hunger. Back of the 
scenes is a Europe broken into warring 
economic units. Back of the scenes is 
the urge of expanding population in a 
country whose productivity can scarce- 
ly keep pace—all the stirrings born of 
economic necessity. No simple formula 
will solve this centuries-old problem. 

Before the war Italians emigrated at 
the rate of 500,000 a year, the large ma- 
jority of them to the United States. 
The closing of the gates of our country 
came as a sharp warning. The Fascisti 
hold up population pressure as an apo- 
logia for many of their policies. Yet in- 
consistently Mussolini has frowned 
upon every attempt at birth control, 
and doubly so now that he has signed 
the Concordat; and quite inconsistently 
he spends much time personally pre- 
senting premiums to the parents of the 
largest families in the various commu- 
nities. On the other hand, he has at- 
tacked the problems of emigration and 
industrialization vigorously. 

The Fascist Government has at- 
tempted to make colonization in North 
Africa more attractive. It has devel- 
oped the resources of Tripoli, and its 
colonial administration in the North- 
eastern African colonies mas been ag- 
gressive and constructive. Italy is ob-, 





taining an increasing amount of coffee, 
cotton, tobacco and other semi-tropic 
products from its African colonies. 
This has stimulated colonization. Simi- 
larly, many Italian colonists are invad- 
ing French Tunis and are even drifting 
into Algiers. This, however, is scarcely 
sufficient outlet. With the United 
States no longer a haven, Mussolini has 
turned to Latin America, and has cele- 
brated special colonization treaties 
with many of the Latin-American coun- 
tries looking toward the settlement of 
Italian agricultural labor. 

Fascism also represents a belated ef- 
fort at industrialization. The disrupting 
effects of rapid industrialization upon 
agrarian nations are well known. Yet 
industrialization demands order, effi- 
ciency, political stability. Dictatorship 
becomes a short cut, whatever the po- 
1itical theory it rests upon. 

Seven years have passed since I stood 
in the Piazza Colonna in Rome and 
watched a horde of Black Shirts burn- 
ing the library of the Republican party. 
Seven years since that drizzly day when 
the Black Shirts swarmed down the Via 
Tritoen and Via Due Macelli to impose 
their will upon Italy, and Mussolini 
whirled down out of the gray skies in 
an airplane from Milan. Seven years 
later, in the same Piazza, I watched the 
massed Black Shirt militia paying dis- 
ciplined tribute to two American trans- 
atlantic aviators. 

Those earlier days were hectic with 
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civil strife. The Fascisti were partisans 
fighting to defeat their enemies, to gain 
the upper hand, fighting with mystical 
slogans, fighting real battles with rifles 
and machine guns. They were imbued 
with a proselytizing faith that they 
alone could save Italy, could recreate 
the Fourth Rome, could carry out the 
nationalistic program of Cavour, could 
re-establish Italy’s prestige among the 
nations. Today they are in the seats of 
power. And one of the Fascist gods is 
order, efficiency. The Black Shirts are 
now part of the State. They are the 
State. Today Italy, if anything, is over- 
ordered and overregulated. This is a 
superficial symptom of the industriali- 
zation process going on in Italy. 

What has Mussolini done to increase 
the productivity of the country? First 
of all he has established order, a sine 
qua non. Even to guarantee discipline 
within the Fascist ranks was no easy 
achievement. Fascism, beginning as an 
amorphous expression of post-war ma- 
laise, embraced many divergent ele- 
ments and many divergent views. It 
was composed of three leading violent 
elements: the arditi, or discharged 
shock troops; the militant nationalists, 
and the syndicalists, all imbued with 
theories of direct action. In the lower 
Po region it represented a small pro- 
prietor and land-distribution movement 
(as opposed to the large land-holders 
on the one hand and the Catholic and 
Socialist cooperatives on the other.) In 
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Puglia it was almost Communist. In 
Tuscany, particularly Florence, it was 
middle-class. In Milan, it had affilia- 
tions with the large Lombard industri- 
alists. How were these warring elements 
to be reconciled and made to cooperate? 
By the doctrine of the strong State—to 
quote Mussolini: ‘‘Nothing outside the 
State, nothing against the State, every- 
thing for the State.” By subordinating 
everything to an exalted worship of the 
new and powerful Italy—a sort of mys- 
tic, religious patriotism. 

The new demand for order meant 
facing the powerful labor unions which 
had marched to the brink of bolshevism 
in 1919. It meant meeting the demands 
of the large nucleus of syndicalists in- 
scribed under the Fascist banner, and 
the thousands of new labor elements 
that stampeded into the Fascist ranks 
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as soon as the movement showed prom- 
ise of victory. 

The Fascist labor unions, or corpora- 
zioni, which were welded into a na- 
tional organization in their Bologna 
convention in 1921, adopted a position 
of nationalist collaboration in keeping 
with the general Fascist philosophy. 
With the advent of the Fascistito power, 
the leaders of the ‘corporazioni were 
taken into the Grand Fascist Economic 
Council. Under the leadership of the ex- 
syndicalist Rossini, the national organi- 
zation of corporazioni gathered great 
headway, and there is little doubt that 
Mussolini began to look askance at its 
activities and the growing power of 
Rossini. Fortunately, Mussolini could 
put his finger upon certain peculations 
of Rossini, and the latter left the coun- 
try. Mussolini insisted upon a complete 
reorganization of the corpora- 
zioni. Instead of a national 
labor federation, seven na- 
tional councils were to be cre- 
ated, corresponding to the 
major industries, in which 
labor, capital and the govern- 
ment would be represented. 
The term corporazioni was re- 
defined to indicate the new 
type of organization; and the 
labor elements were given 
back their old word of sinda- 
cati. The term corporazioni 
was henceforth, declared Mus- 
solini, to apply to the wider 
economic-political unit repre- 
senting the full Fascist prin- 
ciple of social cooperation in 
accordance with the _ hierar- 
chical theory of reciprocal 
class organization and largely 
under the direct supervision 
of the government. 

Undoubtedly, in this proc- 
ess, labor—and, to a large ex- 
tent, capital—have lost most 
of their independent preroga- 
tives. Both strikes and lock- 
outs are strictly regulated, in 
fact have been practically 
eliminated. At the same time 
Mussolini boasts that he has 
done more for labor than 
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America, England or Russia. Probably 
idle boasting, though the material 
standards of Italian labor are higher 
than they were ten or even five years 
ago, and Italian labor is far from being 
the worst off in European countries. 

» Mussolini has definitely stimulated 
the production activities of the coun- 
try. He ordered a careful and scientific 
survey of all the resources of the coun- 
try which discovered mineral and other 
wealth heretofore unknown. Special at- 
tention has been given to water-power 
development. Italy possesses more po- 
tential hydroelectric power than any 
other European country. This has never 
been properly exploited. The war gave 
considerable impulse; and French en- 
terprise not only developed new sites, 
but unified the distribution system of 
north Italy, largely for the purpose of 
exporting power into France. That ex- 
portation has largely ceased, but the 
work of the French bore fruit, and af- 
ter the war commercial and industrial 
as well as governmental circles devel- 
oped elaborate plans for further devel- 
opment. But not until the advent of 
Fascism was capital secured to carry 
out various projects. The Fascist ré- 
gime has nearly tripled the manufac- 
ture of electric power, and it has stim- 
ulated the application of power to many 
industries. New electric railway lines 
have been constructed, and many miles 
of the already existing railways have 
been electrified. 

Italian industries, owing to the ne- 
cessity of importing nearly all the raw 
products, are at a disadvantage so far 
as international trade is concerned. In 
order to facilitate such purchases of 
raw materials the stabilization of the 
lira became necessary. One of the 
fundamental reasons for the failure of 
the proletarian factory seizures in 1919 
was the concurrent decline of the lira, 
which made it impossible to purchase 
raw materials or to gain foreign credits. 
In addition to the stabilization of the 
lira, electric power development has 

also lightened the handicap. A third 
step has been the seeking of foreign 
markets where Italy, because of the 
nature of its products and its geo- 
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graphical position, would have an ad- 
vantage over other European countries. 
While Mussolini has not neglected the 
Latin-American field, especially Argen- 
tina, where the large Italian immigra- 
tion gives Italian products a certain 
advantage, he has turned to the Near 
and Far East and to Russia. The short- 
er water haul and the need of those 
regions for goods of cheap quality give 
to Italy considerable advantage. Thus 
steamship lines have been subsidized 
all through the Aegean, to Greece, Tur- 
key, Egypt and India. Another sub- 
sidized line follows the Black Sea coast, 
touching at ports in Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and having its terminus at Odessa. 
Again, Mussolini has not neglect- 
ed agriculture. Extensive experiments 
have been made with new products. 
While it is regrettable that the Fascisti, 
on their first advent to power, de- 
stroyed the remarkable Socialist and 
Catholic cooperatives, and more or less 
undid the agrarian reforms of the 
Catholic Popular party, nevertheless 
new Fascist cooperatives have been 
created. Facilities have been given to 
the peasants to buy land on long-term 
payments, and many of the older es- 
tates have been broken up for this pur- 
pose. The Roman Campagna presents a 
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bright appearance compared to its deso- 
late abandonment some eight years ago. 
A recent historian of the Roman Em- 
pire has declared that one of the major 
reasons for the decline of Rome was 
the gradual rising of the western sea- 
coast, which backed up the streams and 
turned fertile lands into swamps. The 
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ly an integral part of the Fascist pro- 
gram. Italy’s participation in the war 
obeyed this motive. The desire to re- 
cover as much as possible of Italia 
Irredenta was the chief reason that 
Italy joined the Allies. But the Treaty 
of Versailles failed to fulfill Italy’s ex- 
pectations. D’Annunzio’s seizure of 
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The Italianized Austrian Tyrol, which has been heavily garrisoned by Italian soldiers 
since it became Italian territory after the World War 


Popes all through the Middle Ages con- 
cerned themselves with projects, most- 
ly futile, for draining the Roman Cam- 
pagna, which had become a focus for 
malaria. The Fascist régime, through 
modest yet effective drainage enter- 
prise and through efforts to eliminate 
malaria, has made possible the recul- 
tivation of much of the Campagna. 
Today, instead of a few bedraggled 
peasants eking out a dubious existence, 
living in miserable huts, and emaciated 
from malaria, the Campagna, sown to 
broad fields of grain, presents a most 
hopeful appearance. 

The third method for handling excess 
population in a nation, namely political 
expansion or imperialism, is undoubted- 





Fiume was a preliminary indication of 
the dissatisfaction of a large sector of 
Italian public opinion. The Fascist ré- 
gime was a further reaffirmation of 
Italy’s determination to play a promi- 
nent role in Europe and to continue an 
international policy leading toward 
Italian expansion in various areas of 
the Mediterranean region. 

It cannot be said that the initial ex- 
pansion of Italy, resulting from the 
World War, has brought happy results. 
Fiume and Zara, Italian cities on the 
Dalmatian coast, are in a constant feud 
with the Yugoslav hinterland. Both 
are melancholy non-economic units. 
Fiume is unable to secure even a proper 
water supply from the Yugoslavs. The 














latter boycott the port, and are build- 
ing up a new independent outlet. The 
expansion in the Austrian Tyrol has 
also brought about irritating racial 
antagonisms, and the port of Trieste 
has steadily declined from its pre-war 
prominence. Its hinterland—Germany, 
the Balkans, the Austrian Empire—has 
been cut off by the new frontiers. 
Czechoslovakia, guaranteed a free port 
in Trieste by the treaties, prefers to 
ship through Hamburg. 

Undoubtedly the Fascist program 
definitely looks toward further Medi- 
terranean expansion. Mussolini alter- 
nately denies this and rattles the saber. 
The gains already made as a result of 
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ments which would look toward Rome 
for inspiration. The creation of the 
puppet Albanian Government, under 
the financial and political control of 
Italy, in accordance with a pact which 
allows Italian troops to intervene in 
Albania whenever the status quo may 
be menaced, is one expression of the 
Fascist policy toward Yugoslavia and 
the determination of the present Italian 
régime to control the Aegean. 

The Fascist dream is ultimately to ° 
possess the entire Mediterranean area. 
For the moment, its aspirations are 
directed toward securing political dom- 
ination over the whole Dalmatian coast; 
Albania (partially realized) ; the Straits 
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the war have led to continuous Italian 
intrigue in the Balkans and other places 
where Italians reside. The creation of 
the Yugoslav State has blocked Italy’s 
early expansion, has created mutual 
jealousies and fears, and Italy’s local 
policy has been to attempt to surround 
Yugoslavia with unfriendly govern- 





of Otranto, thus completely controlling 
the Aegean; the Italian canton of 


Switzerland, Ticino; Nice in France; 
the island of Corsica; Malta, and Tunis. 
It is not to be expected that Italy sin- 
gle-handed will attempt to take by 
force any of these areas. She hopes to 
secure some of them through negotia- 
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tion. Also, another European conflict 
might permit Italy to swing in on the 
winning side and gain further con- 
cessions. 

In the meantime, all these areas have 
become foci of intrigue and propa- 
ganda. The Swiss, alarmed by Fascist 
propaganda in the Ticino, have been 
cbhliged to put mild restrictions upon 
the circulation of a number of the 
Italian papers. The border between 
France and Italy has become prickly 
with armaments. The Italians in Tunis, 
as I was able to observe by a personal 
visit, keep that colony simmering. 
While I was in Italy several hundred 
Fascist Boy Scouts were brought over 
from Tunis to visit Italy. The Italian 
Fascisti are constantly holding pa- 
rades in Tunis, reminders to the French 
that the Italian population is greater 
than theirs. The Italian press recently 
gave great political significance to the 
establishment of an airline between 
Italy and Tunis. This concession was 
wrested from the French in return for 
the granting of an Italian base for the 
new French airline to the Near East. 
Mussolini never misses an opportunity 
to remind France that Tunis should 
belong to Italy. Some time ago he sug- 
gested that if France expanded her con- 
trol in Morocco, Italy would expect to 
receive Tunis. Recently also Mussolini 
sent Italian gunboats to Tangier when 
the government of that port was being 
settled, a reminder of Italy’s interest 
in North Africa. The Italians have also 
recently stirred up religious difficulties 
in Malta. 

The price for internal development 
and preparation for external expansion 
has, of course, been the annihilation 
within the country of personal liberty 
and democratic practices. Mussolini 
himself has admitted this, time and 
again declaring that liberty and democ- 
racy are outworn doctrines. The high 
regard for the liberty of the press, 
constantly expressed by Cavour, the 
father of Italian political independence; 
his iterations regarding free institu- 
tions; his jubilation that Italian unifi- 
cation had been achieved without the 
necessity of military dictatorship, indi- 
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cate the difference between the Risorgi- 
mento, a movement of national libera- 
tion, and the present Italy intent upon 
power and expansion, where the doc- 
trine of the superstate has whipped the 
Italian public into lockstep behind Mus- 
solini. The Fascist dictatorship repre- 
sents a belated attempt at industriali- 
zation and modernization, an arduous 
attempt to catch up with the Great 
Powers. Actually it has landed in a 
phase of militant State capitalism. 

The turning point of Fascism’s gov- 
erning career was the assassination of 
the Opposition Deputy Matteoti in 
1924. The backfire from that crime 
woke Mussolini as never before to the 
dangers to his power by aroused oppo- 
sition, unless he completely solidified 
his position. Until the Matteoti mur- 
der Mussolini played a much more 
dual role, sometimes stressing his 
dictatorial and revolutionary attributes, 
at other times stressing his legality 
as the appointed head of the govern- 
ment. But the Matteoti murder pre- 
cipitated the Aventine parliamentary 
secession and made further collabora- 
tion with the defeatist parties impos- 
sible. The secession left the Fascisti 
in undisputed possession of all the 
legal machinery. A new terrorist drive 
of the Black Shirt “squadrons” soon 
stifled all opposition, including all ves- 
tiges of a free press. The Catholics 
alone were able to salvage most of 
their press and their religious lay 
organizations. 


ELECTORAL VICTORY 


The Fascisti then moved on to full 
control of the electoral machinery. At 
the time of the March on Rome, when 
Mussolini demanded majority control 
of the Cabinet, the Fascisti were but a 
mere handful in Parliament. In the 
ensuing elections, the Fascisti made a 
deal with the Giolittian Liberals and 
other elements, to put up a common 
nationalist ticket, on which would ap- 
pear a majority of Fascist candidates. 
Thus the Fascisti provided most of 
the candidates and the old-time parties 
most of the votes. At the same time 
the Senate was diluted with a large 
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number of new Fascist Senators. Then, 
simultaneously purging the Fascist 
party of all but its militant members 
and bringing it more directly under 
his personal control, Mussolini per- 
mitted it to widen its power. Only 
Fascist organizations were now recog- 
‘ nized as legal; all political organiza- 
tions were obliged to permit the ap- 
pointment of their officers by the 
Fascist General Council. Even the offi- 
cers of the seven labor federations were 
appointed in this way; and the counter- 
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poised employers’ organiza- 
tions are likewise completely 
Fascist. 

On this basis the electoral 
law of Sept. 2, 1928, was put. 
into effect. This provides for 
the submission of candidates 
for the National Chamber by 
various political, economic 
and cultural organizations 
(all Fascist) to the Grand 
Council of the National Fas- 
cist party, which then forms 
one list from the names sub- 
mitted, or any other names. 
The final purgated list is then 
submitted to the electorate 
for rejection or approval. The 
balloting is not secret, and 
those who vote “no” are 
promptly subjected to petty 
persecutions. In other words, 
the Italian Deputies are now 
chosen by the Fascist Grand 
Council (the head of which is 
a member of the Cabinet) ; the 
Grand Council is, in turn, ap- 
pointed by Mussolini himself. 
The powers of Parliament, in 
spite of this Fascist control, 
are strictly limited. Only the 
head of the Cabinet (Musso- 
lini) may initiate legislation. 
If the Duce’s proposed legis- 
lation is rejected, he may call 
for a second vote, without dis- 
cussion, within three months. 
The Prime Minister (Musso- 
lini) has the power to issue 
regulations which have the 
force of law. These regulations 
must be submitted to Par- 
liament on its third session after publi- 
cation; but even if rejected, the regu- 
lations cease to have the effect of law 
only after two years. Cabinet officials 
by the law of Dec. 9, 1925, are freed 
from their responsibility to Parlia- 
ment. 

By a series of three laws between 
1925 and 1927 Mussolini has also 
gained direct control over all local and 
national government employes, whom 
he may remove, with consent of the 
Cabinet, for not supporting the régime 
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with sufficient ardor or for other 
causes. In addition, local self-govern- 
ment has been destroyed. The Com- 
munes are now in the hands of the 
podesta, named by and responsible to 
the Dictator. The podestad is not re- 
quired to report to the Commune re- 
garding either the funds in the local 
treasury when he supplanted the popu- 
larly elected officials or moneys since 
collected. Elected provincial bodies 
have been supplanted by a preside and 
rectors appointable and removable by 
Mussolini. Private employers are held 
responsible for the character of their 
workmen and may hire no one without 
proper inquiry and proof that he is not 
inimical to the régime. Control over the 
judiciary has been gained through the 
abolition of inviolability of tenure (Law 
of July 22, 1926). In November, 1926, 
political agitators were henceforth to 
be tried by a special tribunal composed 
of army, navy, aerial and militia offi- 
cials, whose verdicts are not subject 
to appeal. The penalty for mere criti- 
cism of the Dictator may range from 
three months’ to thirty years’ confine- 
ment on the barren islands or else- 
where. The law also provided for spe- 
cial local commissions to punish citi- 
zens of doubtful loyalty to the régime. 
These commissions are chosen from 
permanent functionaries, from officers 
of the carbinieri and the Fascist militia. 
The police are in the majority. They 
mete out two kinds of punishment. 
Ammonizione consists in confining a 
citizen to his home. He cannot be out 
after dark, must not meet specified in- 
dividuals, must report daily to the po- 
lice, and cannot leave his town without 
police permission. Confine di polizia 
consists of deportation to the desert 
islands (off Sicily and Africa). No re- 
ports of sentences are permitted to ap- 
pear in the press, but the central mili- 
tary tribunal probably sentences about 
1,500 political prisoners annually, and 
the police tribunals well over 2,000. 

Without discussing the causes or the 
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possible necessity for the character of 
the system just described, the Fascist 
régime certainly has made great strides 
in the creation of order and discipline, 
in facing the problem of emigration, in 
stimulating the productive capacities of 
the nation. In addition, it has re-estab- 
lished the country’s prestige among the 
nations, which was so seriously dimmed 
by the cynical manipulations of some of 
the representatives at the Versailles 
conference. On the other hand, Fascist 
foreign policy is fraught with grave 
risks, and the present intensive mili- 
tarization of the country has aroused 
fears in all of Italy’s neighbors. At 
present Turkey is the only warm ally 
possessed by Italy; and Mussolini’s at- 
tempted alliances in the Balkans have 
largely failed. Likewise his treatment 
of Teutonic minorities caused his at- 
tempt to draw closer to the central 
powers, because of his fear of France, 
to be barren of diplomatic results. 
By and large the ultimate success of 
the Fascist régime in Italy will prob- 
ably depend upon a combination of do- 
mestic and foreign factors. Unless Mus- 
solini seizes upon the proper moment to 
broaden the powers of political control 
and permit freer expression of the pop- 
ular will, political transition can only 
be effected by future revolutions and 
convulsions which would undermine 
most of his constructive efforts. From 
the international point of view, Italy is 
quite d¢pendent upon historical trends 
in Europe as a whole. She is part of 
Europe, playing a minor role; in spite 
of her present intense nationalism her 
destinies are inextricably intertwined 
with those of Europe. The progress of 
Europe is to a great extent dependent, 
in this age of international economic 
relationships, upon the lowering of eco- 
nomic and military barriers, and the 
reorganization of European life more in 
the direction of Briand’s proposal for a 
United States of Europe. Toward this 
unification of economic and political 
life Italy is contributing not at all. 
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tatorship of Primo de Rivera, and 

the underlying facts necessary 

to bring out into their true light 
the origin of this dictatorship, its re- 
sults and the way in which it is accept- 
ed by the Spanish people are known to- 
day, if not by the masses, at least by 
those who have taken the trouble to 
secure correct information. 

At the beginning of 1923 King AI- 
fonso XIII called Antonio Maura, lead- 
er of the reactionary Conservatives, 
and a very energetic man, to the Royal 
Palace. The King explained to Senor 
Maura that Parliament not only was 


[Ne IS the sixth year of the dic- 


making no headway but was preparing 
to conclude a shameful peace in Moroc- 
co. It was necessary, he said, to end a 
state of things so opposed to the inter- 
ests and to the honor of Spain. The 
only thing to be done, he continued, 
was to follow boldly the example of 
Mussolini, whose coup d’état had just 
been so successful in Rome, to dismiss 
the Cortes and to set up a civil dictator- 
ship. The King then asked Sefor Maura 
to undertake this. The latter unhesi- 
tatingly refused. Until his death in 
December, 1925, he was opposed to 
Primo de Rivera. He said one day to 
Alfonso XIII, “Your Majesty, you have 
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placed your crown upon the hilt of a 
sword.” 

This refusal did not discourage the 
King. His desire to carry out his plan 
of a dictatorship was strengthened by 
the fact that the liberal government 
which had come into power after the 
signing of peace with Abd-el Krim, Sul- 
tan of Morocco, was planning to have 
those responsible for the terrible defeat 
inflicted a few months before on the 
Spanish Army at Anual publicly tried. 
Now to fix responsibility for this would 
have meant revealing to the whole of 
Spain and to the world the thoughtless- 
ness of Alfonso XIII in giving orders to 
attack to a subordinate General, pass- 
ing over the heads of the Minister of 
War and the Commander-in-Chief in 
Morocco, General Berenguer. Letters 
written by the King exist, involving 
him directly. The prestige of the army 
would thus have been seriously im- 
paired, and the monarchy would have 
been exposed to the wrath of the peo- 
ple and perhaps even to reprisals. On 
receiving Maura’s refusal, the King 
then decided to stake his fate and the 
fate of his throne on the army. After 
vain overtures to certain former Min- 
isters, he appealed to several Generals, 
all of whom refused. He was luckier 
with Primo de Rivera, Captain General 
of Barcelona, whose ambitions had been 
opposed by the liberal government. 

It may easily be seen that this was 
a clever step. Primo de Rivera had in 
his past career accomplishments to his 
credit which recommended him to the 
country. He had fought bravely in 
Cuba, in Morocco and in the Philip- 
pines. He was at the same time one of 
those exceptional Spanish Generals who 
had not been involved in the disastrous 
military operations in Morocco. Not 
having granted him any favors in the 
past, Alfonso could count on him now. 
Moreover, the King pledged himself to 
make de Rivera’s task easy in divers 
ways; among other things, to keep at 
San Sebastian the only member of the 
Garcia Prieto Ministry capable of or- 
ganizing any resistance to the central 
power, namely, Senor Alba. The latter, 
receiving notice of the coup d’état after 
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it had already been carried out, had no 
other recourse than to depart precipi- 
tately into exile to avoid arrest. 

Thus General Primo de Rivera be- 
came dictator, with the complicity of a 
certain number of his comrades, garri- 
son chiefs in the provinces, and thanks 
also to the quiescent attitude of the 
Captain General of Madrid, completely 
ignorant of what was going on, but 
having at his side Generals Cavalcante 
and Sanjurjo, who had been given the 
task of keeping him quiet while the 
Ministers hastily assembled and vainly 
strove to communicate with the King. 

De Rivera was thus able to take the 
train at Barcelona and quietly arriving 
in Madrid to occupy the place of the 
Prime Minister which had already been 
vacated. 


ALFONSO’S ABSENCE 


The King did not appear in the capi- 
tal again until he had finished an auto- 
mobile trip much more leisurely than 
usual to permit him, before returning 
to the Royal Palace, to ascertain that 
the critical moment had passed and 
that no reaction was to be feared either 
from the people or from the army. 

Primo de Rivera issued a proclama- 
tion to the whole nation in which he 
declared “that he wished to avoid blood- 
shed * * * to change a bad policy * * * 
to avenge the army * * * to check the 
Communists.” As a time limit in which 
te restore the constitutional régime 
which he was now suppressing, he asked 
at first for ninety days; but a little 
later he asked for thirteen months. He 
has now been a dictator for six years, 
and he still does not know either when 
or how he will return to private life, 
although he often expresses a desire 
to do so. 

As soon as he took over the reins of 
government he secured the King’s con- 
sent to recall from Morocco the man 
who, since that time, has been, more 
than de Rivera himself, the real master 
of Spain, namely, General Anido, Min- 
ister of the Interior. Anido had former- 
iy been Military Governor of Barce- 
lona, but the Conservative Government 
had found it necessary to remove him 
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from that post. He had set up in the 
Catalonian capital a régime of vio- 
lence, authorizing his gendarmes to 
shoot down all people whom he consid- 
ered to be dangerous. It was at this 
time that he earned the name of “Gen- 
eral Macabre.” After his dismissal he 
wandered about for a long time incog- 
nito, hiding himself away in order to 
escape the vengeance of those who were 
pursuing him. The King, by his author- 
ity, persuaded the Liberal Ministers to 
make use of Anido’s talent for butchery 
in Morocco. Such is the man whose 
iron hand protects Alfonso XIII and 
Primo de Rivera today. We shall now 
see what the dictatorship has accom- 
plished since 1923, thanks to this pro- 
tection. 

It may clearly be seen from the 
facts given above that the dictatorship 
saved the King from the public accusa- 
tions which the Generals who were de- 
clared responsible for the disaster at 
Anual would not have failed to make 
and to support by presenting the King’s 
letters to the Cortes. Primo de Rivera 
hastened to dismiss this court. He ap- 
pointed another court which, after far- 
cical preliminaries and absurd false- 
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hoods, buried the whole matter in its 
archives. 

Behind the constitutional screen the 
King pushed forward or withdrew, to 
suit his own whims, one person after 
another, using one against the other. 
He followed this policy during the war, 
leading both the Allies and the Ger- 
mans to believe him successively, and 
sometimes even at the same time, in 
their favor. This was always his policy 
with his Ministers. 

One of these Ministers, the Marquis 
of Villarutia, formerly Ambassador at 
Vienna, has written a book called Fer- 
dinand VII and Alfonso XIII, in which 
he compares these two monarchs and 
places them on the same level. Ferdi- 
nand VII, King of Spain, after the 
French had been expelled from the 
country in 1812, successively deceived 
all parties. From this example the deep 
resentment of the old monarchists 
against Alfonso XIII may be seen. 

Similarly, in November, 1924, one of 
these monarchists, Senor Cambo, form- 
er Finance Minister and leader of the 
Conservative Catholics of Catalonia, in 
a series of articles in the Véu de Cata- 
lunya on the subject of fascism, prais- 
ing highly the Fascist régime, was 
aiming at Alfonso XIII in the following 
description of the King of Italy: 

As for King Victor Emmanuel, no 
one could reproach him with a single 
one of those acts which eventually re- 
sult in a king’s overthrow. He never 
by his own personal act initiated a war- 
like adventure abroad or in the Colonial 
domain; during the war he never sent 
private clandestine instructions to the 
Italian Generals directing military op- 
erations; he never intervened in the ap- 
pointment of Ambassadors or diplomatic 
officers, and he never communicated to 
them, unknown to his responsible Min- 
isters, personal directions compromising 
the interests, the safety or the foreign 
prestige of Italy; he never meddled in 
the appointment and the promotion of 
military officers, magistrates or offi- 
cials; he was not at fault for the Minis- 
terial instability from which Italy suf- 
fered in the last years, for he never 
conspired against his governments, an¢ 
he never organized secret plots to oust 
them from power; he never brought 
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ridicule upon his country nor upon his 
own Majesty by indiscretions of lan- 
guage or improper conduct; he never 
offended any social class, nor any old 
kingdom of Italy. His distinterestedness, 
his austerity, his loyalty were prover- 
bial. 


At Barcelona, for some unknown rea- 
son, a censor allowed this article to 
pass. In Madrid El Debate, another 
newspaper which published the whole 
series of articles, was suppressed. The 
eulogy of Victor Emmanuel was too 
clear and too severe a criticism of 
Alfonso XIII. 

By saving the King from the wrath 
which the accusations against him 
would have roused in his people and in 
a certain section of the army Primo 
de Rivera saved the monarchy from 
being overthrown, but he would never 
have attained either result if from the 
first day he had not suppressed all pub- 
lic liberty. All newspapers and news 
agencies are subjected to a rigid cen- 
sorship; even foreign papers are not 
admitted to the peninsula unless they 
speak respectfully of the dictatorship. 
Correspondence with foreign countries 
and between private individuals in 
Spain is not safe. Sefor Ossorrio Gal- 
lardo, an eminent lawyer, a democrat 
and a Catholic, was put in prison in 
1924 for having written to Sefor Maura 
in a private letter that the generals 
of the directorate were not all geniuses. 
All appeals to relax the severity of the 
censorship have been without avail. 
Newspapers go out of existence, as 
they can no longer interest any one. 
Nothing at all is known about the inner 
situation. Not satisfied with having his 
own special periodical, The Nation, 
which untiringly chants his praises, 
the dictator has recently compelled all 
other papers to give up to him every 
day a sixteenth part of their columns 
in which to expound his ideas. 


NEw NATIONAL ASSEMBLY “FARCE” 


With the liberty of the press he has 
also suppressed the liberty of free 
speech. He has closed Parliament, the 
“Ateneo” of Madrid and all other cen- 
tres where the most varied opinions 


could be voiced. It is true that he es- 
tablished in 1925 a “National Assem- 
bly,” but he chose its members himself, 
and excluded from it all the old parties 
except the Socialists. One of my friends, 
a Conservative Catholic who had ac- 
cepted the dictator’s invitation to join 
this Parliament, told me recently that 
he had speedily withdrawn from this 
“farce.” 

There are no longer any juries to 
try criminal cases. The municipal coun- 
sellors have been replaced by delegates 
of “professional bodies” who are usual- 
ly military men. The military officer 
today rules over Spain from top to bot- 
tom. He is Minister of the Interior, 
Civil Governor, inspector of subordi- 
nate officials; he is very often even a 
teacher. 

As money was necessary, the dicta- 
torship organized a system of tax col- 
lection devised to squeeze large sums 
out of the purses of rich people. Hith- 
erto, thanks to the political “boss” sys- 
tem, which allowed people of income to 
protect their interests and their sav- 
ings, only poor people were victimized 
by the tax system. The financial pres- 
sure of the dictator has resulted in 
rousing against him a feeling of deep 
resentment among the happy possessors 
of large incomes. A bad symptom! 

It was necessary to satisfy both the 
King and the Generals who refused to 
conclude the shameful peace with Abd- 
el Krim and planned to restore the pres- 
tige of the army impaired by the de- 
feat at Anual. As soon as he came into 
power Primo de Rivera reopened hos- 
tilities in Morocco, but the expected 
“revenge” was not achieved. Faced 
with the protests of civilians, weary of 
this military adventure which seemed 
to have no end, the dictator and Al- 
fonso XIII decided to join their troops 
with those of France in order to make 
an end of Abd-el Krim, who was equal- 
ly dangerous to both countries. An 
agreement was signed in Paris in Janu- 
ary, 1924, putting this union on a prac- 
tical footing. It was based upon the in- 
ternationalization of Tangier contrary 
to all the wishes of the army, especially 
of the Right “patriots” who expected 
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the dictator to have this town turned 
over exclusively to Spain. But a few 
months after the pacification of the 
Riff was assured Primo de Rivera was 
able to withdraw the majority of. the 
Spanish troops from Morocco. This was 
an important accomplishment to his 
credit, at least in the opinion of Span- 
ish civilians. 

Primo de Rivera, the King and the 
militarists pledged themselves on the 
establishment of the new régime to put 
an end to the movement for autonomy, 
which the Basque and Catalonian Prov- 
inces have long been demanding. Dra- 
conian measures were taken immediate- 
ly against this movement—dissolution 
of Catalonian and Basque societies, de- 
crees forbidding these Provinces to fly 
their flag and forbidding them to speak 
or to print their language in public 
documents, either official or semi-offi- 
cial. In 1929 the Spanish Ambassador 
at the Holy See obtained from Rome a 
decree forbidding priests and religious 
organizations to use the Catalonian 
language in literary writings. The dic- 
tator would have liked to have even 
preaching and the recital of the cate- 
chism in this language forbidden. He 
even went so far as to proscribe special 
dances popular in these provinces, such 
as the Sardana. This stupid attitude 
only intensified the local feeling of 
these provinces. When the storm breaks 
we may expect every disaster. In 1925 
Senor Cambo, a very moderate Catholic 
Catalonian, in his book on Italian Fasc- 
ism, declared that the question of Cata- 
lonia was for Spain exactly what the 
question of Ireland was for England. 

To gain the support at least of an 
important section of the country, 
Primo de Rivera founded in 1924 the 
“Patriotic Union,” “an association,” he 
said, “of men of good faith and good 
will, belonging to all social classes.” 
But he excluded ‘those who had be- 
longed to former political parties and 
those not attached to the present mon- 
archical régime.”’ From the beginning, 
Maura declared that this union had 
nothing national in it, and was purely 
an instrument of domination in the 
hands of the directorate. 
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From A Survey, William Heinemans, 1921 
THE KING OF SPAIN 
A cartoon by Max Beerbohm 


The public attitude with regard to 
this project will allow us to judge of 
the general attitude of the nation with 
regard to the dictatorship. We can de- 
clare without fear of exaggeration that 
this dictatorship is looked on with in- 
difference by fully three-quarters of the 
Spanish people. This fact alone ex- 
plains the surprising facility with 
which it was established. The Captain 
General of Barcelona had only to take 
the train and to disembark at Madrid. 
But all the conservative parties are re- 
sponsible for what has happened to 
them. Having neglected to mold the 
political consciences of their people. 
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the latter took no heed of the way in 
which the King and the dictator robbed 
them of their liberties. In certain prov- 
inces of the South there were no less 
than from 45 per cent to 75 per cent of 
illiterates. Today nearly 500,000 Span- 
ish workmen, peasants for the most 
part, emigrate to France every year in 
order to earn a living. Whole villages 
have thus been abandoned. In some im- 
portant centres, more in contact by rail- 
way or sea with social and political 
trends in Barcelona, Valencia and Ma- 
Grid, factory and agricultural laborers 
are much less quiescent. Socialists, 
extremists, anarchists or bolshevists, 
with no understanding of the funda- 
mental realities and needs of social or- 
ganization, might very well form the 
ultra -revolutionary element around 
which the now inert, fatalistic and pov- 
erty-stricken masses will group them- 
selves when they are permitted to take 
the place of those who have today 
more than they need. Thus, it is scarce- 
ly possible to foresee any peaceful 
change in the present situation of 
Spain. These extremists are overpow- 
ered, but they laugh at the “Patriotic 
Union” and silently await their time. 

Had they been allowed to, the men 
of the former parties would not have 
entered the “Patriotic Union.” With the 
exception of two or three, more dan- 
gerous than useful, they have turned 
both against the dictator and against 
the King. Not the least tragic ele- 
ment of this whole situation is to see 
these men, who have been guilty of 
misdeeds, but not of all the misdeeds 
attributed to them, whose fathers were 
the restorers of the monarchy during 
the regency of Maria Christina, to 
whom they sacrificed their talents and 
their interests, now abandoning King 
Alfonso XIII, whom they accuse of hav- 
ing violated all his pledges and of hav- 
ing deceived them. 


ATTEMPTS AT REBELLION 


In the last six years there have been 
a number of attempts to rebel against 
the King and his dictator. Even foreign 
newspapers have not mentioned all of 
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them, but the most significant was that 
in which Sanchez Guerra was involved 
in January, 1929. 

I knew Sanchez Guerra very well, 
both in Spain and in Paris. After the 
assassination of my eminent friend, 
Edouardo Dato, head of the great 
party of Conservative Liberals, Guerra 
had succeeded Dato in this post. He left 
Madrid on the day when Alfonso XIII 
sanctioned the so-called National As- 
sembly and betrayed his oath of fi- 
delity to the Constitution. Sanchez 
Guerra then drafted a protest which 
the dictator’s censorship prevented 
him from publishing. In this protest 
he declared that he would never return 
to Spain and pay his sovereign homage 
again until the latter retracted his new 
policy and fulfilled his promises. 

I often used to see Guerra in Paris, 
where he had been living for two and a 
half years. He impressed me greatly 
with his upright character and chival- 
rous attitude. A very good Catholic, he 
lamented the support given by the great 
majority of the Spanish clergy to the 
dictator, whom he called “a _ political 
adventurer.” He liked to recall all that 
the Conservative party had done in 
favor of this clergy which, he declared, 
should have been the last to support 
and acclaim a man without any funda- 
mental religion, and which should also 
have distrusted the man behind him, 
who used him only as an instrument of 
domination. Intelligent and practical, 
he feared for Spanish Catholicism the 
inevitable reactions of the future. 

We never discussed any question of 
a plot against the government. He was 
opposed to military uprisings, which, 
he thought, did more harm to Spain 
than good. I, therefore, was at first un- 
able to believe the report of his arrest 
at Valencia, but I had to accept it as 
true when all the evidence came out. 
We now know more or less precisely the 
history of this adventure. Senor Guerra 
was drawn into it by partisans of re- 
bellion who sent to him at Paris his 
son, who was an artillery officer, bear- 
ing, so it was said, a letter from the 
Queen Mother, begging him to come 
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back to Spain to save the Crown. He 
allowed himself to be convinced. The 
plot would have succeeded if two 
stormy days at sea and injuries to 
the yacht which was bringing Sanchez 
Guerra from Port Vendres had not de- 
layed his arrival at Valencia. 

Guerra has not yet been tried. He 
has been a source of great embarrass- 
ment both to the King and to the dic- 
tator, for they know that they cannot 
touch the person of one so much re- 
spected in Spain without provoking 
sooner or later the most terrible re- 
prisals. This event, however, has 
brought out strongly the feeling of the 
old Conservatives toward the King and 
his dictator, and also the feelings of a 
large part of the army, the most serious 
elements of which are the most discon- 
tented. The only reason why they do 
not revolt is that they are afraid of 
provoking another pronunciamento, and 
also because they do not know by whom 
they could replace the King and Primo 
de Rivera. 


OPPOSED BY SOCIALISTS 


At the beginning of the coup d’état 
Spanish Socialists of every shade de- 
fined their attitude as follows: ‘‘Adver- 
saries of the old state of things, they 
disapprove of the military movement 
which brought it to an end; but in view 
of the impossibility of realizing their 
own ideal in the present circumstances, 
they preserve a calm attitude of expec- 
tation.” 

Since then one of the most singular 
facts connected with the Spanish dicta- 
torship has been the favor which the 
Socialist party and the Red Syndicates, 
which are closely linked, have enjoyed 
under this regime. We may say without 
exaggeration that, in spite of their past 
exploits and their repeated condemna- 
tion of the old parties, they have been 
the spoiled children of the dictatorship. 
When Primo de Rivera wished to or- 
ganize a labor régime quite similar to 
that which Mussolini had set up in 
Italy, he turned for its realization to 
the Socialist Syndicates, and obtained 
from them, particularly in the forma- 
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tion of new corporative organizations, 
the most cordial cooperation. 

In July, 1928, Primo de Rivera al- 
lowed the Socialists to hold a congress, 
the first congress authorized since 
1921. Senor Largo Caballero, head of 
200,000 Red Syndicates, asked the con- 
gress not to change the Socialist atti- 
tude officially adopted in 1923 toward 
the dictator. He was vainly opposed by 
Senor Indalacio Prieto, who attacked 
the King as being responsible for the 
coup d’état, and called the régime to 
which Spain was subjected the most 
“immoral and the most unscrupulous of 
all those which have been established in 
Spain in the past.” 

In April, 1929, the dictator having 
named for his Assembly six technical 
sociological representatives of the la- 
bor organization, two successive con- 
gresses of the two Socialist groups de- 
clared that these representatives had 
Gone well not to accept the nomination 
without receiving a mandate from their 
respective syndicates; they attacked 
the dictatorship, and unanimously de- 
clared against participation. 

This refusal did not discourage Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera. He asked the So- 
cialists to send five representatives ta 
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the National Assembly to discuss the 
Constitution which he had recently pro- 
posed. Assembled in congress at Madrid 
on Aug. 13, they decided, by an over- 
whelming majority, to issue to the na- 
tion a public statement, energetically 
rejecting the request of the dictator and 
his Constitution, which they declared 
to be opposed to all political progress. 

At the present time the King and 
Primo de Rivera have no solid support 
in political circles. Their only support 
is from a part of the army and among 
business people who need the mainte- 
nance of public order which is assured 
to them, and from the majority of 
the Catholics belonging to the old Loy- 
alist and Carlist groups, together with 
all the regular clergy whose mentality 
is represented by El Debate of Madrid. 
The Catholics have been led to this at- 
titude because of their love of order 
and authority, and also because of the 
special favors which the dictator has 
granted to them by increasing the sal- 
aries of the clergy and giving them the 
right to confer degrees in their confes- 
sional colleges and universities. This 
last favor during the past year aroused 
serious troubles in all the State univer- 
sities, where the intellectuals, both stu- 
dents and professors, are universally 
epposed to the dictatorship. Only a 
short time ago the University of Valla- 
dolid chose as its delegate a writer, 
Unamuno, now an exile in France and 
a violent enemy of Primo de Rivera. 


EMINENT CATHOLICS HOSTILE 


The great majority of Catholics, as I 
have said, have been favorable to him. 
But there is a minority, including those 
who are most intelligent, who are un- 
willing to accept his authority. From 
the very beginning men of eminence, 
such as Senior Ossorio Gallardo, former 
Minister and one of the leaders of the 
Spanish Christian Democracy, came out 
against him. Likewise, men belonging 
to the old parties who have been bru- 
tally treated are all or nearly all prac- 
ticing Catholics. One of them, also a 
former Minister, after having recalled 
to the Spanish clergy the benefits which 


these old parties had conferred upon 
them in the past, admitted that, apart 
from the parish priests, all others, both 
high and low, were warm partisans of 
the dictator, but added: “This attitude 
some day will serve as 4 weapon against 
the Church in the hards of a future 
government when the present govern- 
ment has been replaced. Such lack of 
foresight shown by several religious 
congregations may yet lead to very dif- 
ficult times for the Church in Spain.” 

Many Catholics who had greeted the 
dictator as “a means,” as one of them 
said, “of attaining democracy,” are now 
recanting and trembling for the future. 
They include Sefor Aznar, previously 
of the University of Madrid and a 
Christian Democrat. In March, 1928, 
in an interview given at the Spanish 
capital, though admitting theoretically 
that dictatorship may be a good thing 
when justified by circumstances, he 
added, “‘What is bad, and very bad, is 
the perpetuation of such a régime.” 
Even more significant are the words of 
a distinguished Canon of Oviedo, Mar- 
tinez Arboleya, the Don Sturzo of 
Spain, in his review, The Social Reform 
(issue of April, 1929), when, after re- 
ferring to eulogies of the dictatorship 
by Catholic reviews and Catholic speak- 
ers, he warns of future danger when 
“this exceptional régime disappears,” 
for “all the present and future adver- 
saries of the dictatorship will then fall 
like wild beasts upon the Church [in 
Spain] because we have supported and 
eulogized a régime which, as a matter 
of fact, does not have the approval of 
the Church!” This article shows very 
clearly the attitude of the Spanish 
Catholics regarding the dictator, and 
the fears which the dictatorship in- 
spires in the minds of thinking people. 

Primo de Rivera himself is not with- 
out anxiety. He was to have remained 
in power for only thirteen months. Sev- 
eral times he has announced that he 
was about to retire and pass the power 
to others. But to whom? As Maura 
said in the first days of the coup d’état, 
“The dictatorship is comparable to a 
bicycle going full speed. As long as it 
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goes it keeps its balance, but at the 
moment it is stopped it will fall to the 
ground.” To avoid this fall and to bring 
about a peaceful change, the King and 
Primo de Rivera have devised a new 
Constitution intended to satisfy both 
friends and foes. Under this Constitu- 
tion there will be a single Parliament, 
partly elected by various social bodies 
and partly composed of very eminent 
people named by their constituents and 
by the government. The Catholic re- 
ligion would be the State religion and 
other religions would only be tolerated. 
The King would have very broad pow- 
ers. His succession would be confined 
to the line of his male and female 
heirs—the latter provision being de- 
vised to afford a means of replacing, by 
their sisters, the present male heirs, 
whom their various infirmities prevent 
from succeeding to the throne. 

When the dictatorship disappears 
will not the King, who called Primo de 
Rivera in, supported him, made com- 
mon cause with him and who is accused 
of having deceived all his former Minis- 
ters, who is hated by the Socialists and 
by the Conservatives alike, also be 
forced to withdraw from power? We 
have seen what the Left parties think 
of the new Constitution. 


Threé alternatives are possible in the 
future of Spain. First, the establish- 
ment of a Bolshevist régime, under the 
pressure of the extremist elements of 
labor syndicalism, the most audacious, 
if not the most numerous members of 
that group. This would be a catastrophe 
that would surpass in violence and 
bloodshed the Russian Revolution. Sec- 
ond, the advent of a moderate republic, 
in which all wise Republican and So- 
cialist elements would come to an agree- 
ment with the old Liberal Conserva- 
tives, after turning their backs upon 
the monarchy (such an understanding, 
and not merely a tacit one, has already 
been realized). The last alternative 
would be the continuation of the pres- 
ent situation under the rule of the iron 
hand of General Anido, the ultimate 
successor of the present dictator. This 
would mean the stagnation and = 
political death of Spain. 

The conservative Senor Cambo wrote 
in 1925: “In a Latin country in which a 
government exists which the nation 
has not chosen and which the people 
feel incapable of overthrowing by legal 
means, revolutionary feeling inevitably 
increases. The longer it is delayed the 
more it will be the expression of a mor- 
bid weakening of the race.” 








Underlying Causes of Political Crisis 
In Austria 


By BENJAMIN STEG 
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[TRANSLATED FOR CURRENT HISTORY BY CHARLES PLOTKIN] 


versy, now being bitterly fought 

in Austria, presents an extremely 

critical situation. Two major 
parties of a new European republic 
have been deadlocked since the election 
of 1926; the prospect of a surrender by 
either party is slight, and civil war is 
in the air. Both parties, Christian 
Socialist and Social Democrat, are 
fully equipped with arms and forces for 
an uprising, and Chancellor Johann 
Schober, who is also the Police Commis- 
sioner of Vienna, has declared that he 
will maintain order and prevent any 
disturbance of the peace by any party. 

Early in September an ultimatum 
was issued to the government and to 
the Social Democrats by Dr. Steidle, 
head of the Christian Socialist militia, 
the Heimwehr, to which Karl Seitz, So- 
cial Democrat Governor and Mayor of 
Vienna, gave an official reply on behalf 
of his party, declaring that the Social 
Democrats would fight for the main- 
tenance of their position to the “last 
drop of blood.” 

This ultimatum presaged a fight to 
the finish, for the changes in the Con- 
stitution demanded would place the 
Social Democrats in a position weaker 
and more dangerous than they had had 
under the Empire. The demands are that 
the city of Vienna, which, according to 
the present Constitution, is regarded 
as a separate State, revert to the status 
of one of the cities of the State of Low- 
er Austria, and that the present sys- 
tem, requiring three-fourths of the 
votes in Parliament for passing a bill, 
be changed so that only a simple ma- 


T HE CONSTITUTIONAL contro- 


jority shall have the power of control- 
ling legislation. 

If the city of Vienna were to become 
merely a part of Lower Austria, its ad- 
ministration would be directed by the 
Governor of the State, who is appointed 
by the national government. If a sim- 
ple majority of Parliament could con- 
trol legislation, then the Social Demo- 
crats would have to continue their 
fight many more years and against 
even greater odds than before in order 
to regain their present powers. For the 
Christian Socialists, if their threats 
are to be fulfilled, will in the course of 
events effect still further changes in 
the Constitution. 

Their program calls for the return 
of capital punishment; the abolition of 
trial by jury, for which two judges and 
two lay advisers would be substituted; 
an extension of police powers so that 
they might enact temporary regula- 
tions enforceable by punishment; a 
stricter enforcement of the censorship, 
especially of the press; the lengthening 
of the President’s term of office to 
seven years; and a wholesale increase 
of governmental power so that the 
party in power might, under the old 
“paragraph fourteen” of the Constitu- 
tion of the Empire, rule by decree even 
to the extent of passing budget appro- 
priations without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

The Christian Socialists, headed for- 
merly by Cardinal Ignaz Seipel, and 
now by Dr. Steidle, are mostly recruit- 
ed from and led by the old clerical, 
monarchical and nationalist party, 
which ruled under Franz Josef. Their 
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strength is in every one of the nine 
Austrian States except Vienna, the 
stronghold of Social Democracy. They 
have thus no voice in the only impor- 
tant city in the country, and realizing 
this, they have threatened to enforce 
their demands with arms. The Social 
Democrats have replied that they will 
answer force with force. They, too, are 
prepared. 

For a better view of the situation we 
must go back to the years just preced- 
ing the war when the new-born Social 
Democrat party was beginning to assert 
itself. Austria-Hungary at that time 
was ruled by the Emperor Franz Josef. 
Its legislature consisted of an upper 
house, composed of the clergy and no- 
bility, and a lower representative house. 
Power was in the hands of the upper 
house and the Emperor, as both had 
the right of veto over any measures 
passed by the lower house. 

The party in power was the Gross- 
deutch, or Pan-German party, which 
had an overwhelming majority of the 
250 seats in the lower house, and whose 
nationalistic policies were adopted by 
the government. The Social Democrats 
at that time had fifteen seats in the 
lower house, of which twelve were from 
Vienna, where they asserted there were 
300,000 adherents to Social Democracy. 

Austria suffered greatly from inner 
disturbances during the war. In Vienna 
especially the Social Democrats were 
always eager to attack the policies of 
the government. They were against the 
government control of the food sup- 
plies, and were ardent pacifists, work- 
ing openly for the withdrawal of Aus- 
tria from the war. These activities cul- 
minated in the assassination of Count 
Sturgh, Minister of Foreign Affairs, by 
Dr. Victor Adler, a Jewish leader of 
the Social Democrats. Dr. Adler was 
tried, found guilty ard sentenced to 
death. His execution, however, was 
halted by the Emperor, who changed 
the sentence to life imprisonment. 

Dr. Adler was not to remain in prison 
more than two years, for on Nov. 11, 
1918, the day when the whole world 
was rejoicing in the Armistice, the gov- 
ernment of Austria was overthrown in 
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a bloodless revolution. Political prison- 
ers, among them Dr. Adler, were freed, 
and Adler himself was hailed as a na- 
tional hero.:He is now an active and 
prominent official in his p-rty. 

The peaceful revolution was effected 
by a delegation of Social Democrats 
headed by Herr Sower, a former butch- 
er, which marched to Schoenbrunn, the 
palace of the Emperor Charles, and 
demanded his abdication. The Emperor 
complied with what appeared to be the 
will of the Austrian people, who a few 
days before had shouted their inten- 
tion to do “without the Habsburgs” in 
front of the Parliament building. He 
was not molested and went peaceably 
to Switzerland. 

Disturbances were attempted by the 
Communists under the leadership of 
Fiala, but Schober, then as now Com- 
missioner of Police, was strenuous in 
his dealings with all who defied his 
commands to maintain order. 


NEw CONSTITUTION OF 1918 


On Nov. 12, 1918, the National As- 
sembly at Vienna formally proclaimed 
German Austria a republic. A Constitu- | 
ent Assembly, elected the following 
February by universal adult suffrage, 
adopted the present democratic Con- 
stitution, among whose prominent fea- 
tures were the abolishment of capital 
punishment and the adoption of uni- 
versal adult suffrage. The Austrian Re- 
public was divided into eight States. 
The Social Democrats demanded and 
obtained Vienna’s right to be consid- 
ered a separate State, and the three- 
fourths requirement to pass legislation. 

The new Constitution provided for 
only one house, which was to be wholly 
a representative body. It was composed 
in the main of Social Democrats, since 
the old Pan-German and monarchist 
party preferred to keep in the back- 
ground and await developments. 

Dr. Renner was elected Chancellor, 
and was sent to Versailles to represent 
Austria in the peace negotiations. His 
activities there were discouraging at 
best. Loans for the reconstruction of 
the financial structure of the State 
were difficult to obtain, as the inter- 
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national bankers distrusted the upstart 
republican government, and preferred 
to wait until it proved itself. 

A period of hard times followed. The 
currency depreciated in value and the 
country was flooded with a new in- 
flated paper currency. Unemployment 
and starvation were rife, so that when 
the election of 1921 approached dis- 
satisfaction with existing conditions re- 
sulted in a landslide for the party made 
up of the old Grossdeutschen. They 
now called themselves Christian Social- 
ists, a double-barreled name designed 
to satisfy the two main undercurrents 
of feeling in Austria. In the legislative 
house they gained enough of the sixty 
seats to control the three-fourths ma- 
jority necessary to pass bills. 

Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, at that time 
a Bishop, was made Chancellor, and he 
chose his Cabinet out of his Christian 
Socialist confréres. Seipel was more 
adept at international diplomacy and 
finance than his predecessor, and dis- 
played remarkable ability and energy 
in stabilizing the country’s finances. 
He made connections with Italy and 


Germany, and was able to obtain sub- 
stantial loans from bankers. He reor- 
ganized the currency, abolished the old 
krone, substituting in its place the 
schilling, and brought about the stabili- 
zation of the national currency. Indus- 
try began to flourish, and unemploy- 
ment decreased considerably. 

Vienna in the meanwhile continued 
under its Social Democrat Governor 
and Mayor, Karl Seitz, to show its in- 
dependence of the national government. 
The tendencies in the city were toward 
Marxian socialism. The Commissioner 
of Taxes, named Breitner, was inge- 
nious in inventing all kinds of taxes, 
especially those to burden the classes 
not regarded as proletarian. 

Among the accomplishments of the 
Social Democrats in Vienna are the 
gradual abolishment of private proper- 
ty, governmental control of employ- 
ment, social service, living quarters, 
insurance and public utilities. In this 
way they have spared themselves no 
pains in order to insure a large and 
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loyal party membership. This amounts 
to more than 80 per cent of the city of 
Vienna’s population of 2,000,000, be- 
sides the groups scattered throughout 
the nation. 

In the period from 1921 to 1926 the 
governmental affairs of the country 
proceeded in an unsteady fashion not 
unusual for a European republic. A 
fierce propaganda was always being 
waged by both major parties. There 
were several national scandals in which 
profiteering and graft were charged to 
various government officials. Seipel 
himself resigned many times, only to 
be returned to office when the nation 
which needed him beckoned. In 1923 he 
resigned for a year, and his place was 
taken by Johann Schober, the Commis- 
sioner of Police in Vienna and the pres- 
ent Chancellor. He is a powerful force 
in the Christian Socialist party, as well 
as in the country, for he seldom allows 
himself to be swayed by others, holding 
peace and the welfare of Austria to be 
the prime motives for his activities. 

The general election of 1926 brought 


KARL SEITZ 


DR. IGNAZ SEIPEL 
Austria a step nearer to the realization 
of her political position. It was very 
closely contested, as a great issue had 
arisen, fortunately for the Social Demo- 
crats. Seipel had attended the confer- 
ence at Geneva and had arranged for 
a large loan through the League of Na- 
tions. The Austrian Government had to 
put up many of its public utilities and 
even government property for security. 
The League appointed Dr. Zimmerman, 
Mayor of Amsterdam, Holland, as Con- 
troller of Finance in Austria, and he at 
once undertook an extensive program. 
Efficiency thenceforth became a by- 
word in government circles. Every- 
where expenses had to be cut, and gov- 
ernment officials relieved of their jobs. 
This bred much dissatisfaction, for as 
a result as many as 30,000 government 
employes were added to the ranks of 
the unemployed. They voiced an elo- 
quent protest by joining the Social 
Democrats. With their supporters, they 
were able to add many Social Democrat 
members to the legislative house, and 
the election resulted in the Christian 
Socialists winning thirty-five seats and 
the Social Democrats twenty-five. Un- 
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PARADE OF THE SCHUTZBUND 
At the Red Olympic games in Vienna in 1926 


less a coalition government was to be 
formed, neither party had a chance of 
getting the necessary three-fourths 
majority to pass legislation. 

Advances were made by the Christian 
Socialists toward forming a coalition, 
but met with a refusal at the hands of 
the Social Democrats. The Christian 
Socialists had to content themselves, 
therefore, with setting up the govern- 
ment and performing its functions as 
well as they could. Some compromises 
had to be made between the two parties 
in order to keep the government run- 
ning. Indeed, many have been made, 
although with reluctance by both 
parties. At no time since 1926 has there 
been an apparent lack of friction be- 
tween them. They maintained a jealous 
watch, each over its own interests. 

Since the revolutiou both parties had 
formed their own militias. The Chris- 
tian Socialists have the Heimwehr, 
which was organized and is directed 
by Dr. Steidle, a former aristocrat and 
landowner. He has as his accomplices 
the whole of the former imperial army 
staff, besides many of the staff of the 
former German imperial army who are 
in sympathy with the movement. The 


Social Democrats have the Schiitzbuna 
headed by a former General in the 
imperial army, General Koerner, and 
by a one-time journalist, Dr. Julius 
Deutsch. Both militias are trained and 
organized, and are well supplied with 
uniforms, rifles and ammunition. They 
have their camps and their clubhouses, 
and engage regularly in field manoeu- 
vres throughout the countryside. When 
they happen to meet each other while 
manoeuvring they are only too glad to 
engage in real fighting to lend zest to 
the practice. 

It was during one of these “Sunday 
exercises” of the two militias, in July, 
1927, that an invalid war veteran and 
a child were killed as innocent bystand- 
ers during ah engagement between the 
Heimwehr and the Schiitzbund in a vil- 
lage in Burgenland on the Hungarian 
border. Police arrested two Christian 
Socialist members of the Heimwehr and 
brought them to Vienna to be tried for 
murder. There, before a Christian 
Socialist judge and jury, they were pro- 
nounced not guilty. The judiciary 
throughout Austria is Christian Social- 
ist, being appointive, even to the least 
significant magistrate, by the Minister 
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of Justice, who has been a Christian 
Socialist since 1921. 

The judgment was.given on a Sunday 
evening. Special editions were printed 
by the newspapers the same night an- 
nouncing the decision of the court, and 
the whole city seethed in a turmoil of 
fury. This was the last straw, and the 
patience of the Social Democrats was 
strained to the breaking point. They 
remembered earlier in the same year 
when a Christian Socialist student and 
Heimwehrist had assassinated the 
famous Social Democrat author and 
journalist, Hugo Bettauer. The student 
was brilliantly defended by Dr. Reihl, 
a prominent Christian Socialist lawyer 
and party leader, who won an acquittal 
for the defendant on the grounds that 
he was not responsible for his act, as 
he was fulfilling what he considered to 
be a “mission of God’ as revealed to 
him in a dream. As against these judg- 
ments, a crazed, unemployed and half- 
starved workman named Jawurek, who 
had shot and injured Chancellor Seipel 
the preceding year, had received as 
punishment a sentence of six years of 
hard labor. 

The following day a general strike 
was proclaimed by the Social Demo- 
crats in Vienna. The stores, too, re- 
mained closed all day. Workmen and 
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students marched in a body to the 
Palace of Justice, and under the leader- 
ship of Fiala, the Communist chief in 
the revolution of 1918, burned the 
building. There was general rioting 
throughout the city, and mobs engaged 
in fighting with the police, who were 
attempting to restore order. The cas- 
ualties at the end of the day’s engage- 
ments, including those of the police, 
were 100 killed and more than 1,000 

injured. 

One of the results of that fateful 
Summer day was that Mayor Karl Seitz 
proclaimed that the existing police 
force was incompetent. He proceded on 
these grounds to form his own Com- 
munist police force, recruited from the 
Social Democrat militia. There are now 
two police forces in Vienna, each with 
its secret service. Both protect the city 
and jealously watch each other. 

Six months ago, Cardinal Seipel re- 
signed the Chancellorship, and was 
succeeded by Dr. Streeruwitz. When in 
September Dr. Steidle issued his ulti- 
matum on behalf of the Christian 
Socialist party, Dr. Streeruwitz, too, 
resigned. Johann Schober, Commission- 
er of Police in Vienna and head of the 
new Ministry, has announced that order 
will be maintained throughout Austria 
at all costs. 


A parade of the Heimwehr in Vienna 
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' K Y HEN BISMARCK was creating 

the German Empire, he had to 

make a decision as to whether 

or not the Reich was to in- 

clude Austria. Conditions at the time 

were such that there was a possibility 

of uniting all the German States into 

a single entity. But the creator of mod- 

ern Germany decided against Austria’s 
inclusion. 

The Iron Chancellor had a variety of 
reasons for his decision. One of his pre- 
occupations was the securing for 
Protestant Prussia of undisputed head- 
ship of the new German realm, and the 
danger, from this point of view, of 
strengthening too much the already 
important Catholic elements in Bavaria 
and in the Rhineland by the inclusion 
of Catholic Austria, loomed large in 
his mind. Even larger, perhaps, there 
loomed before him the fact that 
Austria was a racially heterogeneous 
State. In the course of their long rule, 
the Habsburg Emperors of Austria had 
gathered under their sceptre a large 
variety of races and nationalities, until 
their huge domain became a veritable 
patchquilt of ethnically and linguis- 
tically different groups. Bismarck 
feared the disintegrating effect of so 
much heterogeneity. He left Austria 
outside the new German frontiers and 
embarked upon the task of welding into 
an empire another patchquilt—that 
made up of the various German king- 
doms, principalities, duchies, free cities 
—which, from the point of view of his 
statecraft, had one good characteristic 
in common—they were all predomi- 
nantly German so far as their racial 
composition was concerned. 
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Almost sixty years after Bismarck 
made his decision, the question of a 
union between Germany and Austria 
again arose—but this time in vastly dif- 
ferent circumstances, produced by the 
World War. The disintegrating forces 
of racial heterogeneity which Bismarck 
had feared so much that he forewent 
the temptation of creating a German 
Empire almost twice the size of that 
which he did create, found their full ex- 
pression in the revolution which, in the 
Autumn of 1918, tore asunder the 
Habsburg domain, drove the last 
Austrian Emperor off his throne and 
stripped Austria not only of her non- 
Teutonic racial groups but also of mil- 
lions of Austrian Germans themselves. 
Left a mere fragment of her former 
self, Austria now stood free of perhaps 
the most important characteristic that 
had made her unacceptable to the Iron 
Chancellor as a component part of the 
German Reich. Companions in misfor- 
tune, defeated Germany and “residue” 
Austria almost spontaneously flew into 
each other’s arms and proclaimed their 
union. But this time outside forces, 
rather than the decision of the parties 
concerned, intervened and for the sec- 
ond time an Austro-German union 
failed to materialize. 

On Nov. 12, 1918, after the abdica- 
tion of Emperor Charles and the dis- 
solution of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, the Provisional National 
Assembly of Austria proclaimed simul- 
taneously the creation of the Austrian 
Republic and its union with Germany. 
In its declaration, the Assembly stated: 
“German Austria constitutes a part of 
the German Republic.” Four months 
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later, on March 12, 1919, the Austrian 
Constitutional National Assembly of- 
ficially incorporated a provision for 
union with Germany into the basic law 
of the land promulgated by it. In the 
meantime, the provisional German Re- 
publican Constitution, adopted in Jan- 
uary, 1919, also provided for a union 
between Germany and Austria. 

All this happened while the Peace 
Conference in Paris was getting under 
way. It did not take long, however, for 
the allied opinion at the conference 
to become crystallized into a violent 
opposition to the union. The main- 
springs of this opposition were France 
and some of the new countries of 
Central Europe set up on the ruins of 
the former Habsburg Monarchy. The 
latter were actuated by the fear that, 
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united with Germany, Austria would 
present a very real menace to their 
newly won independence. In France 
there were numerous and powerful ad- 
herents of the view that the only way 
to render Germany no longer a danger 
to France was to dismember her, to 
break up into several parts the struc- 
ture erected by Bismarck. In any event, 
the program in Paris called for sub- 
traction so far as Germany’s territory 
was concerned, not for any kind of 
addition. There was a general feeling 
at the Peace Conference that to permit 
Germany to annex Austria would be 
equivalent to providing her with ter- 
ritorial compensation for the loss of 
her cessions to France and Poland, and 
Germany was in no position to ask for, 
nor the Allies in a mood to grant her, 
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A glimpse of modern Vienna 


anything even remotely savoring of 
compensation. 


PEACE TREATY PROVISIONS 


Demands were served upon both 
Germany and Austria to desist from 
any actions leading up to their union. 
The following provision was written 
into Article 80 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles: “Germany acknowledges and 
will respect the independence of Aus- 
tria within the frontiers which may be 
fixed in a treaty between that State 
and the principal allied and associated 
powers; she agrees that this indepen- 
dence shall be inalienable otherwise 
than with the consent of the Council 
of the League of Nations.” Into Article 
88 of the Treaty of St. Germain the 
Allies wrote the following provision: 
“The independence of Austria is in- 
alienable otherwise than with the con- 
sent of the Council of the League of 
Nations. Consequently, Austria under- 
takes, in the absence of the consent of 
the said Council, to abstain from any 


act which might directly or indirectly 
or by any means whatever com- 
promise her independence.” 

The authors of these provisions no 
doubt congratulated themselves on the 
manner in which they had handled the 
problem. Austria was claiming her 
right to unite with Germany on the 
basis of the principle of self-determina- 
tion—the same principle on the basis 
of which her own formerly subject 
national groups had claimed the right 
of separating from her and in some 
instances of uniting with other coun- 
tries. Her case rested essentially on the 
same foundation as that of the 
Rumanians in Transylvania and Buko- 
vina who had joined the pre-war 
Kingdom of Rumania, or of the Croats 
and Slovenes who had elected to unite 
with the Kingdom of Serbia. In order 
to prevent Austria from uniting with 
Germany, the Allies had to forbid her 
what they had permitted the Ruman- 
ians and the Yugoslavs. This they 
were unwilling to do openly, and final- 
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ly hit on the formula contained in the 
treaty provisions which, without com- 
promising too much the principle of 
self-determination, provided a way out 
of the difficulty. 

It was taken for granted that the 
provisions of the peace treaties had 
disposed of the problem for a long time 
to come since it was difficult to 
imagine a League Council so made up 
as to regard favorably a change in 
Austria’s international status. Events, 
however, proved before long that the 
question was far from having been 
shelved. The treaties of peace have not 
removed it from the sphere of ani- 
mated, and at times bitter, discussion 
and the Anschluss (German word for 
“union’’) question keeps cropping up 
and injecting another disturbing ele- 
ment into the still far from settled at- 
mosphere of Europe. 

For Austria the question of her 
union with Germany is much more 
than a sentimental one, although the 
fact that the Austrians and the Ger- 
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mans speak the same language is, of 
course, a powerful bond between them. 
Immediately after the war, the 
Anschluss movement sprang from a 
conviction, which was so widespread in 
the country as to be almost universal, 
that Austria, as constituted by the 
treaties of peace, is incapable of eco- 
nomic existence as an independent 
nation. This conviction was strength- 
ened by the growing economic dis- 
organization of the country. In spite 
of considerable assistance received 
from abroad in the form of foreign re- 
lief credits, Austria’s financial situa- 
tion was rapidly going from bad to 
worse. By the late Summer of 1922, 
it had become so desperate that the 
Austrian Government, in appealing for 
new credits to the Interallied Supreme 
Council, said: “If against all expecta- 
tion this last hope were also to prove 
chimerical, the Austrian Government, 
knowing that to save the situation 
they had tried in vain all means which 
lay in their power and which consti- 
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tuted the utmost exertion of the people, 
would have to call together specially 
the Austrian Parliament and to de- 
clare, in agreement with it, that neither 
the present nor any other government 
is in a position to continue the ad- 
ministration of the State.” 

Even after this desperate appeal, aid 
was slow in forthcoming. It was then 
that Mgr. Seipel, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, undertook his pilgrimage to 
Czechoslovakia, Germany and Italy in 
an attempt to arrange, treaty or no 
treaty, an economic absorption of 
Austria by one or more of her neigh- 
bors. 

The allied powers were not ready for 
anything as drastic as this. After hasty 
consultation, decision was reached to 
utilize the machinery of the League of 
Nations for the purpose of salvaging 
Austria from her desperate plight. By 
the end of 1922 the League scheme of 
financial reconstruction in Austria was 
in full operation, and financial order 
and stability gradually evolved out of 
Austrian chaos. For the time being the 
question of union with Germany was 
pushed into the background, but it did 
not stay there long. 


Post-WAR AUSTRIA 


Conditions in Austria improved 
rapidly, but only up to a certain point. 
The hopeless despair with which the 
Austrians regarded their situation dur- 
ing the first post-war years was dis- 
sipated, but nothing approaching hope- 
ful optimism took its place. The Aus- 
trian public finances were put in order 
and the Austrian currency fully stabil- 
ized. But industrial unemployment con- 
tinued at comparatively enormous 
figures, while in order to pay for its 
imports the country had to resort con- 
tinuously to new foreign borrowing. 
The early post-war conviction that 
present-day Austria is incapable of 
existence as a nation gave way to the 
view that Austria faces the alternative 
of an economic existence on a much 
lower scale than before the war or her 
incorporation in a larger economic 
area. 

Present-day Austria is a country of 


6,500,000 people, of whom 1,800,000 are 
concentrated in the city of Vienna, 
Before the war the territory of pres- 
ent-day Austria constituted one of the 
two large industrial centres of the 
huge Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
with its population of 52,000,000, while 
the city of Vienna was the greatest 
trading and banking centre of the 
monarchy. Vienna and its surrounding 
territory were prosperous as long as 
they could sell to the rest of the coun- 
try the surplus of their industrial pro- 
duction and their trade and banking 
services. They lost this advantage 
when new political frontiers cut them 
off from their former markets and 
clients. 

What Austria needs today is more 
export trade to keep her factories busy 
and more commercial and financial 
business to employ her trade and bank- 
ing facilities. In other words, what she 
needs is an opportunity to occupy in 
the Danubian basin—or at least that 
portion of it which had formerly con- 
stituted the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy—an economic position compara- 
ble to that which she had occupied 
there before the war. She can do this 
only through the formation of some 
kind of Danubian economic union. 

The achievement of such a union is 
an extremely difficult matter. The 
other Danubian States have, during 
the decade that has elapsed since the 
war, made a certain amount of prog- 
ress in building up their own industries 
and developing their own trade and 
banking facilities. They are naturally 
reluctant to scrap the results of their 
efforts in these directions unless Aus- 
tria can offer them something in ex- 
change. This is particularly true of the 
primarily agricultural countries, name- 
ly, Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
Austria is not in a position to offer 
them what they mostly need—an en- 
larged market for their agricultural 
products. The population of Austria is 
small and the country even now pur- 
chases from its Danubian neighbors 
the greater portion of the foodstuffs 
that it has to bring in from outside its 
frontiers. 
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Moreover, there are great technical 
difficulties in combining into a unified 
economic territory four or five sover- 
eign States. If the creation of such a 
territory is to be of any far-reaching 
use to Austria, the same conditions 
must be established in it, at least in one 
important respect, as before the war— 
free trade must be introduced within 
the territory and a customs tariff wall 
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there any hope for Austria to achieve 
and maintain a fairly high degree of 
prosperity. This is the principal eco- 
nomic argument in Austria in favor of 
the Anschluss. 

There is no certainty, of course, that 
the argument is valid. A good deal can 
be and is being said against it. It is by 
no means certain that predominantly 
industrial Austria can really gain eco- 
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erected around it. In order that this may 
be done, the other European countries 
must be willing to surrender to Austria 
whatever advantages they now possess 
in the Danubian markets in virtue of 
most-favored-nation treatment prin- 
ciple. And there is not a single indus- 
trial country in Europe that can af- 
ford, or is willing, to forego these ad- 
vantages in favor of Austria. 

Failing the creation of a Danubian 
economic union, Austria must go 
through a process of far-reaching eco- 
nomic reorganization. Such a process, 
if accomplished within her present nar- 
row frontiers, must inevitably mean 
for her an economic retrogression. 
Only if incorporated in a larger eco- 
nomic territory and reorganized as a 
part of a larger economic system is 





nomically from being incorporated in 
still more overwhelmingly industrial- 
ized Germany. But many Austrians be- 
lieve that, while some branches of in- 
dustry in Austria are bound to suffer 
because of competition from similar, 
though much larger and better or- 
ganized, establishments in Germany, 
other branches will gain so much by 
acquiring a free market in Germany as 
to more than compensate for the loss. 
They also point to the advantages to 
be derived, so far as foreign trade is 
concerned, from the vast marketing 
machinery of Germany, as well as from 
the prestige of a great power in com- 
mercial treaty bargaining. Finally, 
they expect economic improvements 
within Austria as a result of an op- 
portunity to gain an access to the 
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financial resources of Germany and of 
the extension to Austria of German 
capacity for organization. 


A LEAP IN THE DARK 


All this may or may not be so. A 
good many Austrians, even among the 
strong supporters of the Anschluss, 
admit that union with Germany would, 
at best, be a leap in the dark. But they 
are convinced that it at least holds out 
hope in a situation in which they see 
no hope at all. 

On the side of Germany, union with 
Austria would, at the first blush, ap- 
pear merely as the assumption of 
liability. To the present German ter- 
ritory which cannot raise enough food 
to feed its population would be added 
the territory of Austria which also has 
to depend upon imported foodstuffs to 
maintain its population. But there are 
compensating advantages. In the first 
place, Austrian agriculture is not 
nearly so highly developed as that of 
Germany. Raised to the German level 
of efficiency, its increased output 
would go far toward satisfying the 
major requirements at least of Austria 
herself. Moreover, Austria is abundant- 
ly supplied with deposits of iron ore 
and with timber, two very essential 
raw materials which Germany lacks. 
Finally, a river port, Vienna, would 
facilitate greatly German trade with 
Southeastern Europe. 

There is no way of determining with 
any degree of precision how widespread 
is the desire for union in the two 
countries. The question has never been 
put to anything like a popular vote. 
Soon after the signing of the Treaty of 
St. Germain, a proposal was introduced 
in the Austrian Parliament for the sub- 
mission of the question to a referen- 
dum of the people. The proposal was 
never acted upon because of objections 
raised to it by the Allies, who exerted 
appropriate pressure. on the Austrian 
Government. Two of the Austrian 
provinces did, however, submit the 
question to a popular vote and the re- 
sult was overwhelmingly in favor of 
the union. 

At present there are two important 
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organizations working for the union. 
They were created for that specific 
purpose and appear to have strong sup- 
port in both countries. One is the 
Deutsch - oesterreichische Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft (German-Austrian Labor 
Association), with headquarters in 
Vienna and branches in Germany, and 
the other is the Deutsch-oesterreich- 
ische Volksbund (German-Austrian 
Popular Union), which is more active 
on the German side of the frontier. 

The Volksbund is more or less ex- 
clusively a propaganda organization. 
It has a wide enrolment and is led by 
Herr Loebe, the President of the Ger- 
man Reichstag. Its principal activity 
is in the staging of demonstrations in 
favor of the Anschluss, in the arrange- 
ment of fraternal visits of various 
groups from one country to the other 
and in the utilization of other means 
of keeping the question alive. Their 
most spectacular success came in the 
Summer of 1928, when they managed 
to convert a music festival in Vienna 
into a monster demonstration in favor 
of the Anschluss. 

The Arbeitsgemeinschaft is quite 
different in character. It is not inter- 
ested in general propaganda and its 
membership is limited. It is frankly 
engaged in preparing the Anschluss by 
getting out of the way the necessary 
preliminary studies which have to be 
made whenever the question of the 
union becomes possible of achievement. 
Its purpose is to draw up a program, 
in accordance with which the various 
institutions of the two countries can 
eventually be assimilated, and, in the 
meantime, to exercise its influence for 
the prevention of any tendency or 
action which might create new dif- 
ferences in the political or social or- 
ganization of the two countries. For its 
program of work the Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft has five functioning committees. 
The most active of these committees 
is charged with the task of finding a 
common ground between the legal 
codes of Austria and Germany with the 
view to their assimilation. Other com- 
mittees are working in the field of 
education, art, economic organization 














and journalism. The Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft is, of course, a subterfuge. It is 
doing unofficially the work which 
would have been done under the offi- 
cial auspices of the two governments 
were there no political obstacles to 
Austro-German union. And the calibre 
of the men forming the membership of 
its committees is such that the compo- 
sition of this membership would 
scarcely have been different were the 
work done officially. 


SUPPORT FOR THE MOVEMENT 


The two organizations, through their 
activities and their popularity, furnish 
fairly strong evidence of the fact that 
the Anschluss movement is not taken 
lightly either in Austria or in Ger- 
many. They also provide a basis for 
accusations made against Austria and 
Germany with greater and greater 
frequency and vigor by statesmen and 
publicists in the countries which op- 
pose the Anschluss, charging them 
with bad faith as regards the carrying 
out of the spirit of the treaties of peace 
in this particular respect. 

The Austrians maintain, popularly 
and officially, that the treaties of 
peace do not forbid Austro-German 
union, but on the contrary envisage it 
as a very real possibility and, by set- 
ting up the Council of the League of 
Nations as a sort of court of appeal, 
provide the machinery by means of 
which the disability imposed upon 
Austria and Germany in this regard 
can eventually be removed. Thev hold, 
therefore—and in this view a great 
many Germans concur—that there is 
nothing in either the letter or the spirit 
of the treaties of peace which would 
make it an act of bad faith on their 
part to do everything in their power to 
advance the cause of the union and to 
induce the League Council to act in 
favor of the union. 

Needless to say, this interpretation 
of the treaties of peace finds very little 
acceptance in the countries which 
are opposed to Austro-German union. 
France, Italy and Czechoslovakia are 
particularly active in the opposition. 
Their attitude results quite openly 
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from their apprehensions as to any 
possible strengthening of Germany 
through the consummation of the 
union. They are determined that the 
union shall not take place, and they 
are emphasizing the prohibitive, rather 
than the permissive, aspects of Article 
80 of the Treaty of Versailles and 
Article 88 of the Treaty of St. Germain. 

France fears a strengthening of Ger- 
many mainly on political grounds. 
Competent French observers are will- 
ing to admit the possibility that the 
incorporation of Austria into the Reich 
might create in Germany a balance 
between the aggressive elements in 
Prussia and the more easy-going ones 
in the South, with the result that 
Prussi1 would find it more difficult 
than heretofore to impose her will on 
the whole country in pursuance of her 
policies. In this way Germany would 
be less likely to seek revenge and thus 
be a menace to the peace of Europe. 
But they are rather inclined to believe 
that even augmented by the inclusion 
of Austria the South German elements 
would still be no match for the compact 
and determined Prussian group, and 
that Austria would simply find herself 
hitched to the Prussian chariot, just as 
Bavaria is today. 

The French do not disguise their 
fears and do not mince words. In the 
course of the past year there has been 
a growing apprehension in France lest 
Germany and Austria decide to take 
the matter into their own hands and 
effect a union, treaty or no treaty. 
The character of the Anschluss demon- 
strations, the progress of the work 
done by the Arbeitsgemeinschaft, such 
important political events as the cau- 
tious, but nevertheless sufficiently 
plain, pronouncement in favor of the 
union made by the former Austrian 
Chancellor Seipel at Geneva during the 
1928 League Assembly, have convinced 
many Frenchmen that things are mov- 
ing in precisely that direction. 

This growing apprehension in France 
found expression last December in an 
interpellation on the subject, addressed 
in the French Chamber of Deputies to 
Foreign Minister Briand, who, in his 
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reply, served notice on everybody con- 
cerned that France would consider 
Austro-German union, not sanctioned 
by the League Council, tantamount to a 
declaration of war on herself. 

The responsible statesmen of Italy 
and Czechoslovakia have also made it 
clear that they would go to the length 
of a war in ‘order to prevent the 
Anschluss. Italy’s and Czechoslovakia’s 
apprehensions are both political and 
economic. Italy does not relish the 
establishment of a direct frontier be- 
tween herself and Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia relishes still less the 
very substantial extension of her Ger- 
man frontier which would result from 
the union. Moreover, they, as industrial 
nations, fear the strengthening of 
Germany’s trade position which would 
result from her operating from Vienna 
“as a commercial base. 


THE OPPOSITION TO UNION 


It is very interesting that the coun- 
tries which oppose the Anschluss are 


still at pains today, as they were at the 
time of the Peace Conference, to find 
some justification for their position, 
aside from their own particular inter- 
ests. They have been gradually build- 
ing up a truly astonishing interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion and the rights of minorities, which 
M. Briand expressed in the following 
terms in the course of the December 
debate on the subject in the French 
Chamber of Deputies: “You often hear 
invoked the formula of the right of 
minorities. If in a given State nine- 
tenths of the population want to com- 
mit political suicide by wiping their 
country off the map, and if there re- 
mained only one-tenth who are so 
strongly attached to their country as 
to be opposed to its disappearance, I 
say that this minority has the right to 
have its desire of existing as a nation 
complied with. It would be an inadmis- 
sible act to impose upon it brutally, by 
the will of the majority, the disappear- 
ance of its country.” 

This argument as to the moral 
merits of the case is scarcely con- 
vincing. What is much more impressive 
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is that in Europe’s present temper any 
definite step in the direction of Austro- 
German union means war, and that 
even developments along present lines 
—which, according to the Austrians 
and Germans are compatible with the 
spirit of the treaties of peace, and ac- 
cording to the French, the Italians, the 
Czechs and others, are not—may con- 
ceivably lead to trouble. 

The principal agitation for the union 
has so far come to such an extent from 
the Austrian rather than the German 
side that the whole question may be 
considered as primarily an Austrian is- 
sue. The situation may change if it 
should become primarily a German 
issue. 

Germany is not as yet prepared to 
make the Anschluss question her issue. 
She will do nothing, of course, to dis- 
courage the movement and does a good 
deal to encourage it. But she has not 
officially espoused it. To be sure, it is 
one of the major problems confronting 
her, but in her scale of values it does 
not, by any means, hold the first place. 
She feels that before she takes steps 
to enlarge her present territory, she 
must see the complete evacuation of the 
provinces which are still held by for- 
eign troops, and solve in some form or 
other the anomaly of having several of 
her most important provinces severed 
from the rest of Germany by a strip of 
territory permanently held by an out- 
side power. 

There is probably another considera- 
tion for Germany. Were she to press 
today for a solution of the Austrian 
problem in the sense of an Austro- 
German union, she would have to buy 
the consent of the opposing powers 
with concessions elsewhere. Once her 
other pressing problems are solved, 
there is every likelihood that she can 
get Austria without paying anything. 

At present, the Anschluss question is 
nowhere near a solution. Its fortunes 
are intimately tied up with those of 
Germany’s position among the powers 
of Europe, and it is within the range of 
possibilities that when Germany is 
ready for the question in earnest, the 
League Council will say “Yes.” 
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FRENCH AUTHOR, CRITIC AND POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 


and Premier in eleven of them, 
Aristide Briand is today one of 
the most important and pictur- 
esque figures in French political life; 
he is also an outstanding statesman in 
the arena of international affairs. The 
fall of his twentieth and his appoint- 
ment to his twenty-first Cabinet as 
Foreign Minister, are the most recent 
developments in his astonishing career. 
Briand was born at Nantes on March 
28, 1862, his mother being a native of 
La Vendée and his father a Breton who 
kept an inn. His education began at 
Saint-Nazaire, and as the school studies 
did not include Greek and Latin, the 
principal, who was already impressed by 
his intelligence, taught him those sub- 
jects. Then, winning a scholarship at 
the Nantes Lycée, he there became 
friends with Jules Verne, who was to 
become famous as a novelist and inven- 
tor. Verne’s head was already swarm- 
ing with ideas of such inventions as the 
submarine and airplane, and on a black- 
board in his room he used to demon- 
strate to Briand their possibility by 
drawings and calculations. “And all 
those drawings and. calculations were 
correct,”’ Briand delights to boast, “for 
they have been verified.” In one of his 
less-known novels, Deux Ans de Va- 
cances, Verne drew the portrait of 
young Briand under a quite transpar- 
ent pseudonym: “A bit lazy, but still, 
when he cares, the first amongst his 
comrades.” 
Briand would have liked to be a 
sailor. His parents objected. He might 
have had his way, if one day his uncle, 
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a pilot, had not been brought to his 
mother’s house, drowned. Thus, he be- 
came a lawyer, “like everybody else,” 
he says. But politics and journalism 
were already beckoning him. He decid- 
ed to found a journal of advanced ideas 
at Saint-Nazaire, a centre of reaction. 
and scraping together $500, established 
La Democratie de Ouest, which is still 
in existence, and, incidentally, has op- 
posed him on attaining office. As a 
newspaper man he did everything— 
wrote articles, wrapped papers, went on 
errands and even learned to set type. 
He wanted his weekly to become a 
daily, but he lacked the necessary ma- 
chinery. It happened that there was for 
sale in Paris the equipment of a bank- 
rupt journal, including « press, for 
which the price was $180. Briand had 
this much money, but nothing for 
transportation, and so, with the aid of 
his staff, he took the machine down, 
noting the order and use of the various 
parts, shipped them by freight, and fi- 
nally at Saint-Nazaire overcame the 
bewildering difficulties of assembling 
the machine again. That printing press, 
Briand proudly points out, is still work- 
ing. 

In the earlier part of his career Bri- 
and was a Socialist, but not of the ex- 
treme revolutionary school. Thus, at 
the Congress of Workingmen at Nantes 
in 1894 he supported the trade unions 
against the orthodox Marxism of Jules 
Guesde. In Paris, where he had gone 
in 1893 and at first earned a livelihood 
as a lawyer’s clerk, he soon became ac- 
tive as a contributor to radical publi- 
cations, writing for Le Peuple, a jour- 
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nal of anarchistic tendencies, and then 
becoming a member of the staff of La 
Lanterne, with a salary of $40 a month, 
and next of La Petite Republique. Fi- 
nally, with Jean Jaures, he founded 
L’Humanité, for many years the lead- 
ing organ of the French Socialists, but 
today a mouthpiece of communism. 

As a journalist Briand reported the 
Chamber of Deputies and decided that 
he should seek election to that body. 
After his unsuccessful first attempts 
he was elected in 1902, and began to 
gain reputation by his part in the fight 
for the separation of State and Church. 
On March 14, 1906, to carry out the 
separation program, he became Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction and Worship 
in the Sarrien Cabinet. This was a turn- 
ing point in Briand’s career, for joining 
a bourgeois government led to his ex- 
pulsion from the Socialist party. As 
Minister he secured the adoption of the 
separation law, the application of 
which continued to occupy him in the 
midst of the changing Ministries to 
which be belonged and some of which 
he led as Premier. 

Clemenceau, for the first time Pre- 
mier in 1906, retained Briand as Min- 
ister of Public Instruction and Worship, 
and in 1908 transferred him to the 
Ministry of Justice. Then, when the 
“Tiger” lost his majority in 1909, 
Briand became Premier for the first 
time. Scarcely a year passed before he 
was being denounced by the Left for 
his handling of the railroad workers’ 
strike. This he settled by his now fa- 
mous device of calling the strikers to 
fulfill their obligations as army reserv- 
ists. Viviani, who was his Minister of 
Labor, did not approve of Briand’s ac- 
tion, and resigned, forcing the Premier 
to form a new Cabinet, which, in turn, 
came to great grief as a result of diffi- 
culties in carrying out the separation 
law. 

After a short period out of office, 
Briand was invited by Poincaré, in 
1913, to join what was known as Le 
Grand Ministére. That was the year in 
which, on the advice of Jules Cambon, 
the Ambassador to Germany, the gov- 
ernment raised the period of military 
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service from two years to three. At the 
end of 1913, Poincaré became President 
of the Republic. When war broke out in 
1914, Briand again filled the portfolio of 
Justice, under Viviani, and in 1915 he 
was once more at the head of the gov- 
ernment. Following his own methods, 
he formed a coalition Ministry, estab- 
lished the Saloniki front, rejuvenated 
the High Military Command and ob- 
tained a new ally in Italy. 


WORK FOR LEAGUE 


Unfortunately, Briand was out of of- 
fice for nearly four years, and all 
thoughtful minds regret that he was 
not called upon to share in the making 
of the Versailles Treaty. He remained 
with the Left during this period and 
busied himself with the League of Na- 
tions, until, in 1921, we find him once 
more Premier and Foreign Minister, in 
which capacity he attended the dis- 
armament conference in Washington 
and became personally acquainted with 
American statesmen. As Elihu Root has 
remarked, he left behind him vivid rec- 
ollections of both his patriotism and 
his conciliatory views. On his return to 
France, however, he retired before a 
systematic campaign of mud-slinging, 
and for the next three years had to 
bide his time, confident that his pro- 
gram, perhaps premature at the mo- 
ment, had the near future on its side. 
What was failure at Cannes with Lloyd 
George was brilliant success at Locarno 
with Stresemann. 

The treaties of Locarno humanized 
the Treaty of Versailles. The moment 
they were signed, a new era began for 
Europe. In a historic speech, Briand 
introduced Germany to the League of 
Nations. For the first time the aston- 
ished world heard a European speak- 
ing, for on that occasion, he uttered 
these memorable words: ‘‘No more war 
—a brutal and sanguinary method of 
settling disputes, even though differ- 
ences between us still exist. *~ * * 
Just as individual citizens take their 
differences to be settled by a magis- 
trate, so shall we bring ours to be set- 
tled by peaceful procedure. Down with 
rifles, machine guns, cannons, to clear 
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the way for conciliation, arbitration 
and peace. * Be patient and ap- 
peal to right to safeguard your inter- 
ests.” No European statesman, espe- 
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post for the eleventh time when Poin- 
caré had to retire for reasons of health 
in July of this year. Briand’s Minis- 
terial record, which covers twelve out 


j 


Keystone 
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cially one at the head of his govern- 
ment, had dared, till then, either be- 
fore or since the war, to express him- 
self so frankly and courageously. The 
Nobel Peace Prize went rightly to 
Briand. But Europe alone was not able 
to work for genuine universal peace. 
America was needed, Briand knew how 
to gain America’s confidence, and 
America responded to him as perhaps 
to no other person. The United States 
emerged from its splendid isolation; 
and the Kellogg pact to outlaw war was 
the result. 

For the past four years, French for- 
eign policy has been under the direction 
of Briand, who, part of the time, has 
also been Premier, succeeding to that 


of the last twenty-three years, is well 
worth setting out in detail: 


Education and Religion under Sarrien— 
March 14, 1906, to Oct. 19, 1906. 

Education and Religion under Clemen- 
ceau—Oct. 25, 1906, to Jan. 3, 1908. 

Justice under Clemenceau—Jan. 4, 1908, 
to July 20, 1909. 

Premier, with Portfolio of Interior— 
July 24, 1909, to Oct. 30, 1910. 

Premier, with Portfolio of Interior— 
Nov. 3, 1910, to Feb. 27, 1911. 

Justice under Poincaré—Jan. 14, 1912, 
to Jan. 18, 1913. 

Premier, with. Portfolio of Interior— 
Jan. 21, 1913, to Feb. 18, 1913. 

Premier, with Portfolio of Interior— 
Feb. 18, 1913, to March 18, 1913. 

Justice under Viviani—Aug. 26, 1914, to 
Oct. 29, 1915. 
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Brown Brothers 


Briand as he appeared about thirty years 
ago 


Premier, with Foreign Portfolio—Oct. 
29, 1915, to Dec. 8, 1916. 

Premier with Foreign Portfolio—Dec. 
21, 1916, to March 26, 1917. 

Premier, with Foreign Portfolio—Jan. 
16, 1921, to Jan. 12, 1922. 

Foreign Affairs under Painlevé—aApril 
17, 1925, to Oct. 29, 1925. 

Foreign Affairs under Painlevé—Oct. 
29, 1925, to Nov. 22, 1925. 

Premier, with Foreign Portfolio—Nov. 
28, 1925, to March 6, 1926. 

Premier, with Foreign Portfolio—March 
9, 1926, to June 16, 1926. 

Premier, with Foreign Portfolio—June 
23, 1926, to July 17, 1926. 

Foreign Affairs under 
23, 1926, to Nov. 6, 1928. 

Foreign Affairs under 
11, 1928, to July 27, 1929. 

Premier, with Foreign 
27, 1929, to Oct. 22, 1929: 

Foreign Affairs under Tardieu—Nov. 3, 
1929— 


Poincaré—July 
Poincaré—Nov. 


Portfolio—July 


This man, wko has made so much 
French and even European history, re- 
mains today as simple as when he be- 


gan his career, Before going into poli- 
tics he lived in furnished rooms, for 
which he paid $20 a month, including 
board. His latest residence is Avenue 
Kléber, a fashionable part of Paris, 
but the apartment is almost small 
enough for a doll’s house. There, dur- 
ing the war, even when in office, he 
would betake himself frequently to 
meditate in dark khaki pajamas over a 
cup of coffee, watching the smoke spi- 
rals of his cigarette. But he also has a 
rural retreat, the realization of every 
Frenciiman’s dream—a country place 
with cattle, real milk and a little brook, 
at Cocherel. There, he says, he perfect- 
ed his diplomatic skill: ‘You see, I 
went to a good school. I had the best 
masters. But for them, I confess, I 
could not have gone very far. In order 
to complete my domain of Cocherel I 
had to buy eighty pieces of ground 
from peasant owners. I had to discuss, 
to haggle, to be yielding and hard by 
turns. I struggled for an entire year; 
and I declare today with a certain pride 
that the man who has been able to do 
business with eighty Norman peasants 
can easily cope with the Foreign Min- 
isters of the Great Powers.” 

Fishing is one of his favorite diver- 
sions, so much so that the story is told 
that, when informed that President 
Fallieres had selected him to form the 
Ministry, his first words were: ‘Now 
my fishing season is ruined.” Nor 
would he be consoled by the example 
of former Premier Waldeck-Rousseau, 
who remained none the less a great 
fisherman. “Yes, yes,” Briand replied, 
“but as soon as one is in power, the 
fish all go over to the opposition.” 

His detractors claim that he reads 
little and scarcely ever writes. But he 
reflects much and never speaks unwit- 
tingly. His specialty is working with 
living material. Himself silent, he 
makes others talk. I have often ob- 
served him, quiet and vigilant in the 
uproar of a Parliamentary session, 
maintaining complete silence for hours, 
and then mount the tribune with the 
careless almost dragging step of the: 
lounger, and begin a speech, his voice 
groping at first, but before long swel!- 
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ing with sonority, as he dramatically 
reaches the heights of oratory and car- 
ries the vote in a thunder of applause. 
A lover of humanity, Briand flees from 
men in order to escape the temptation 
to hate them. He chooses either soli- 
tude or the exclusive company of con- 
genial minds. Among them no one is of 
greater service to him than Philippe 
Berthelot, the son of the philosopher 
and scientist. 

As a politician and diplomat Briand 
avoids having to cut the Gordian knot. 
Thus he solved the delicate problem of 
separating State and Church. Another 
might have yielded to the encroach- 
ments of the clerical hatreds and ran- 
cors on all sides. Briand, on the con- 
trary, loosed the Gordian knot binding 
the two adversaries, so that both found 
themselves better off in consequence 
and began to fraternize. Another no 
less striking example was when, in the 
face of all criticism, he kept a large 
military force at Saloniki during the 
war. Clemenceau threatened Briand 
with the High Court. “The responsibil- 
ity is mine,” Briand replied. And, as a 
matter of fact, the front on which the 
enemy’s resistance broke to pieces was 
in the Orient. During the unrest which 
followed the war, France had to choose 
between renouncing her right, which 
would have been cowardice, or resort- 
ing to a policy of coercion. In either 
case the chances were that a new con- 
flagration might start. Briand, desiring 
peace, again avoided cutting the Gor- 
dian knot—neither weakness nor the 
violence which is another form of weak- 
ness. His idea was that Germany might 
be made to listen to reason by a change 
of tone, and, without making any hu- 
miliating concessions, offering the co- 
operation which was as necessary as 
profitable to both parties. Briand thus 
called into being the spirit of Locarno 
on a small boat and over a glass of beer 
at a little wayside inn. 

The first time Briand tried his 
method in the open was in his handling 
of the railroad strike which endangered 
both the prosperity and the defense of 
the country. Two methods came natu- 
rally to mind—either recognize the de- 
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mands of the strikers, which would 
have brought about a settlement which 
would not have been lasting, since it 
would have been followed by other de- 
mands, or set police and army in mo- 
tion, risk a civil war in which the gov- 
ernment would have been victorious 
only at the cost of bloodshed and 
embitterment. Briand chose another 
course. Contenting himself with the ar- 
rest of a few leaders, he ordered the 
mobilization of the rest of the recalci- 
trants for military service, and then 
sent them back to their work wearing 
the band of the mobilisé on their arms. 


Times Wide World 


Briand at his country estate, Cocherel, 
seventy-five miles northwest of Paris 
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Times Wide World 


BRIAND THE ARDENT ANGLER 
Fishing is his chief pastime while at his country estate 


Confronted by Socialist criticism in the 
Chamber, Premier Briand could rise 
and say: “I have restored order; and 
still look at my hands, You do not see 
one drop of blood.” 

Thanks to Mr. Briand as interna- 
tional sentinel, and with him the 
League of Nations, Europe and the 
world have probably been saved from 
new conflagrations. Thus the Bulgarian 
and Greek Armies, ready to fight, were 
prevented from beginning hostilities. 
Similarly, the differences between Lith- 
uania. and Poland were composed, and 
more recently Paraguay and Bolivia 
have benefited from this will-to-peace. 

A conciliator by temperament, Briand 
scorns weak surrender, though practic- 
ing wise accommodations. As noticed 
by his opponent, Jaurés, he often met 
obstacles impassively, “with a brazen 
face.” If we wish to overcome an op- 
ponent, Briand suggests, we must un- 
derstand him: “To break our fellow- 
man means to be soon broken ourselves. 
It is with the yielding steel that sky- 
scrapers are built. He who concedes 
nothing gets nothing.’’ A caucus leader 
may object: “We have to belong to our 


party, be faithful to it and stick to its 
platform.” But Briand, when he gained 
the power, turned his back on the Uni- 
fied Socialists with whom he began his 
career. But has a party platform real 
infallibility? Are not the ideas behind 
it what actually counts? We require of 
a great man not to remain an irrecon- 
cilable, but rather to serve construc- 
tively his country and, if possible, man- 
kind. He should, moreover, develop him- 
self, for upon life’s unity and perma- 
nence of character depend moral worth 
and even material success. Now, despite 
his plasticity, Briand’s purpose has 
never varied. The more we study his 
career, the more we become aware of 
his singleness of purpose and fidelity 
to an abiding humanitarian philosophy. 
When the Socialists reproached him for 
leaving them, he replied: “I believe I 
am the true Socialist because socialism, 
properly understood, is the creation of 
a new order, and you are the slaves of 
an old disorder.” He accordingly re- 
fused to risk the future of France and 
Europe on the hazard of those absolute 
and rigid principles of the first two 
Socialist Internationals, and was never 
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able to idolize the Marxian doctrine. 
He held, with Gambetta, to whom he 
has been compared, that great reforms 
must come about gradually. 

In this way Briand has guided France 
so well that he has been able to take 
her to Locarno, Thoiry, Geneva, Madrid 
and The Hague, and best of all, in the 
Kellogg pact, to cooperation with Amer- 
ica. As to the League of Nations, where 
President Wilson failed perhaps from 
too great inflexibility, Briand has kept 
moving and going forward. It is certain 
that the Spirit of Locarno is diminish- 
ing the most virulent forms of nation- 
alism and guiding Europe’s disunited 
States toward some kind of counterpart 
to the United States of America. But 
how many halting places must be 
passed before reaching the goal? In 
Briand’s judgment the important thing 
now is to avoid the sweeping cataclysm 
of a new war, then to establish democ- 
racy on a solid basis, and finally to 
abolish definitely the antiquated or- 
der of suspicion, intrigue, national self- 
conceit and will-to-conquest. 

In launching his project for a United 
States of Europe, Briand has embodied 
the French proverb which says, “Each 
for himself and God for all.” God will 
be for all, he explains, on condition that 
each nation, while mindful of its own 
interest, should not feel obliged to op- 
pose the interests of any other. This 
condition was promptly adopted from 
the very beginning of the discussions at 
Geneva. Yet, he has no illusions about 
his project, and yet again when he saw 
the list of guests he had invited to the 
famous luncheon at which he unfolded 
his idea of European confederation to 
the delegates at Geneva, he said to the 
secretary, who was making the ar- 
rangements: ‘Keep that as a precious 
document; it is the first written Con- 
stitution of the United States of Eu- 
rope!” 

A happy combination of idealism and 
practical common sense, Briand is 
haunted by high dreams, but dreams 
which are rather positive anticipations. 
He never forgets that he comes from 
the people. From his early youth to the 
present day he has believed in democ- 
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racy. His politics do not dally with 
caste prejudices and national or inter- 
national quarrels. Wearing the gentle 
smile of the Parisian skeptic, he has 
the gift of inspiring enthusiasm and 
faith in the vast undertakings he is 
about to conceive and execute. He is un- 
conventional, hating semblance and lik- 
ing substance. A realist in the conduct 
of affairs, he adjusts the magnitude of 
his aims to the exigencies of conditions, 
facts and men. Nevertheless, his mind 
reaches beyond daily drudgery and rou- 
tine achievements. In himself he recon- 
ciles “the pair of opposites.” A patriot, 
he was the first to be hailed as a good 
European; a Socialist, he has several 
times saved the social order. 

There is in Briand’s manner some- 
thing plain and open. His frank counte- 
nance, his clear eye, his magnetic voice, 
his kind welcome, his hair a bit longer 
than the fashion requires—all this com- 
bines with a strong jaw and shoulders 
slightly bent, yet revealing the vigor 
of the wrestler. He is content to be a 
man, and feels no need to appear a 
personage. He has a natural refinement 
and an innate distinction, of which 
there is no doubt. “A poet,” Poincaré 
said of him, “perhaps a mystic, but so 
keen that he always knows how to stop 
in time.” An artist, indeed, who is dip- 
lomatically shaping the fate of future 
Europe. 

Finally, Briand has luck, a gift which 
Napoleon exacted from his Generals. 
He is carried along by circumstances, 
or rather, he knows how to cause them 
to carry him along. But he is not ob- 
stinate. How many Cabinets has he left 
of his own free will, even though no- 
body intended to overthrow him! And 
he has almost always been called back. 
He has never exhausted all that is 
within him, even when he seems to him- 
self exhausted by his task. For more 
than twenty-four years, the most di- 
verse Parliaments have demanded his 
services and bowed to his tactful com- 
mand. And as these lines are written, 
we see him once more in a new Cabi- 
net, this time headed by André Tardieu, 
and again holding the portfolio of For- 
eign Affairs. 
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inet crises and the difficulties 
which are experienced in forming 
new Ministerial combinations are 
due to a “multiple party system.” The 
phrase, however, is misleading. The 
fact is that in France there is no effec- 
tive party system at all, and the multi- 
plicity which causes changes of govern- 
ment is a multiplicity of the groups in 
the Chamber rather than of pseudo- 
party organizations in the country. 
In French politics the organizations 
which call themselves political parties 
(“partis”) are of no importance. They 
are not even as numerous as is gener- 
ally supposed. Ministerial instability is 
due, not to the half-dozen party labels 
under which organizations appeal to the 
electorate, but to the groups into which 
the six hundred-odd Deputies segment 
themselves after they get to the Palais 
Bourbon. Candidates choose a label un- 
der which they present themselves to 
the electorate and then choose an exist- 
ing group or organize a new group in 
the Chamber. The candidates may have 
no party label at all. M. Tardieu him- 
self was elected to the Chamber as a 
“Républicain de Gauche,’’! which is the 
designation of a group in the Chamber, 
not of a party. 

Only the organizations of the ex- 
treme Left constitute parties in the 
sense that the term is used across the 
Channel or the Atlantic. The other 
French “partis” have no program, no 
organized body of supporters, no ma- 
chinery extending over the country, and 
no discipline. They have general staffs 
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‘Some of the designations of parties and 
groups are hardly translatable into English, 
but the French nomenclature is such that it 
does not need to be translated. I therefore 
use the French terms. 


but no troops. The Communists (‘Parti 
Communiste”’ or “Bloc Ouvrier Pay- 
san’’) have an organization and enforce 
discipline on their Deputies in the 
Chamber. At the elections in 1928 the 
Communists polled 1,064,000 votes out 
of a total vote of 9,351,000. Similarly, 
the “Parti Socialiste” (Section Fran- 
caise Internationale Ouvriére’’—famil- 
iaily known as S. F. I. O.) forms a 
party organization, but is not so suc- 
cessful in having the Socialist Deputies 
in the Chamber vote en bloc. In 1928 
the Socialists got 1,698,000 votes. The 
“Parti Radical et Radical-Socialiste” 
holds congresses and has a centrai 
council, but discipline is not strict. In 
the Chamber the party divides. On oc- 
casion the leaders may pay little atten- 
tion to the wishes of the rank and file 
and vice versa. Further to the Right 
are two so-called “partis.” Candidates 
using their labels got more votes than 
were polled by the “partis” of the Left. 
But the Alliance. Républicaine Démo- 
cratique (2,145,000 votes) has only a 
vague organization. Its members belong 
to Left-Centre groups in the Chamber. 
The “Fédération Républicaine,” with 
2,160,000 votes, likewise has no party 
organization and no discipline. It ap- 
peals to the most conservative support- 
ers of the republican régime and most 
of its Deputies adhere in the Chamber 
to the “Groupe de 1’Union Républicaine 
Democratique.” The rest of the French 
electorate in the last election voted for 
candidates of various minor leagues or 
local associations or for Deputies who 
ran independently of a “parti.’’ These 
Deputies chose labels to their liking or 
the designation of the group to which 
they proposed to adhere in the Cham- 
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ber. The political leagues, as has been 
said, have leaders without followers. 
Some make no attempt to cover the 
whole country. A Deputy may belong to 
a league which has no other adherent 
in the district that he represents in the 
Chamber. These party organizations, 
therefore, may be of scant electoral 
assistance or importance. The Deputy 
is voted for because of personal quali- 
fications, the “tendance’”’ he represents, 
the prominent politicians whom he sup- 
ports, the promises he makes, and the 
opponents who confront him. Save in 
the case of the Communists and the 
Socialists, there is no party restraint 
upon him if he is elected. 

In the Chamber, the Deputy allies 
himself with a group. These groups are 
the only official organizations in Par- 
liaament. They are distinct from the 
leagues or associations which attempt 
to propagandize in the country. Depu- 
ties decide upon the group to which 
they will adhere. They may change 
groups during a parliament. The num- 
ber of groups varies in different legis- 
latures or even in different sessions of 
the same legislature. No single group 
ever approaches a majority of the 
Chamber, so a coalition is necessary in 
order to give a Cabinet sufficient sup- 
port. Since the nuances which separate 
the groups are imperceptible except to 
the initiated, and even to them far from 
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crystal clear, various combinations are 
possible. 

The situation in the present Chamber 
is shown graphically by the accompa- 
nying seating plan, published by the 
Paris Temps after the 1928 Chamber 
had been organized. With thirteen 
groups in the Chamber of Deputies it 
is impossible to have that many sec- 
tors of the hemicycle. Consequently, 
segments of seats are created to find 
places for Deputies as near as possi- 
ble to the point in the are which their 
left or right nuance indicates as ap- 
propriate. An inspection of. the chart 
will disclose how complicated a task 
this was and will indicate convinc- 
ingly the underlying cause of Cabinet 
crises. A Prime Minister must construct 
a Cabinet combination and have a pro- 
gram which will lure from these seg- 
ments a sufficient number of Deputies 
to form a majority. 

The Ministers who are in office leave 
their sectors and sit on the government 
bench in the centre and near them the 
reporters of the parliamentary commis- 
sions. The rest of the hemicycle is al- 
lotted as follows: 

In Section A, at the extreme left, sit 
the Communists, eleven in number. 
Then in Section B come the Socialists— 
101. Section C is assigned to twelve 
members of the “Groupe du Parti Ré- 
publicain Socialiste et Socialiste Fran- 
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cais.” This group should be carefully 
distinguished from the “Groupe Répub- 
licain Socialiste,’’ numbering twenty 
(they sit in Section D), which includes 
such eminent statesmen as Briand and 
Painlevé. The latter favor the mainte- 
nance of diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican and are willing to ally them- 
selves with the Centre and Right 
groups. The former—that is, the “Ré- 
publicains Socialistes et Socialistes 
Francais’’—are more anti-clerical and 
more insistent that they will affiliate 
only with the groups of the Left. The 
largest group in the Chamber sits in 
Section E. It is the “Groupe du Parti 
Républicain Radical et Radical-Social- 
iste,” with 120 members, Its leaders are 
Daladier and Herriot. 

Sixteen members of the “Groupe des 
Indépendants de Gauche” occupy Sec- 
tion F. These Deputies for the most 
part appeal to their constituencies as 
members of the ‘Parti Radical et Radi- 
cal-Socialiste.” In Section G are fifty- 
two members of the “Groupe de la 
Gauche Radicale,’ many of whom are 
affiliated with the ‘Alliance Républi- 
caine Démocratique.” This is true also 
of the seventeen members of the 
“Groupe de la Gauche Sociale et Radi- 
cale,” who occupy Section H, and of the 
sixty-five “Républicains de Gauche,” 
who sit in Section I. By this time, as 
will be seen, the groups which call 
themselves of the Left (“gauche’’) 
have to sit over on the right of the 
Chamber. The left of the Chamber has 
no more room. This is not unusual in 
French politics. Little by little the 
groups of the Right have taken over 
names which have been abandoned by 
the Left. By 1914 all the groups which 
had “gauche” in their designation sat 
on the right of the Chamber. The left 
portion of the hemicycle is occupied by 
groups to which the titles “républicain” 
and “gauche” did not seem sufficiently 
advanced. In their place have been sub- 
stituted “radical” and “socialiste.” 

Section K is occupied by fourteen 
Deputies of the group of Deputies who 
are independent of any group. This des- 
ignation in itself is an indication of the 
confused nature of alignments in the 
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Chamber. These fourteen who sit in 
Section K are of miscellaneous political 
affinities. Eleven -of these forty-four 
Deputies are dyed-in-the-wool Conser- 
vatives, and they sit in Section P at the 
extreme right of the hemicycle. The 
rest of the forty-four independent Dep- 
uties sprinkle themselves in the seats 
of the groups with which they have the 
closest affiliations. 

The three remaining sectors are 
given over to groups of the Right. Sec- 
tion L is occupied by twenty-nine mem- 
bers of the “Groupe de l’Action Démo- 
cratique et Sociale.” These Deputies 
during the campaign adhered to the 
“Alliance Républicaine Démocratique.” 
In Section M there are eighteen mem- 
bers of the “Groupe des Démocrates 
Populaires,” and Section O is given 
over to the 100 Deputies who adhered 
to the “Groupe de l’Union Républicaine 
Démocratique.” In the election they ran 
as adherents of the “Fédération Ré- 
publicaine.”’ 

The vote which overthrew the Briand 
Cabinet, examined in connection with 
the seating plan for the groups, will 
suggest the reason for some of the dif- 
ficulties experienced in forming a new 
Ministry: 


* yuesqy 


GROUPS. 


Démocrates Populaires 
Union Républicaine Dém- 

ocratique 
Action Démocratique et 

Sociale 
Républicains de Gauche. .. 
Gauche Sociale et Radi- 

cale 
Gauche Radicale 
Indépendants de Gauche. 
Républicains Socialistes.. 
Républicains Socialistes 

et Socialistes Fran- 

caises 
Radicaux et Radicaux- 

Socialistes 107 «. 10 
Socialistes (S. F. I. O.)..100 .. 1 
Communistes BE ser. iceie 
1Députés Indépendants... 138 25 5 
*Non-inscrits BG) vous 


287 277 31 


1This is the group of Deputies unaffiliated 
with any group. *Of these, one Deputy, re- 
cently elected to the Chamber at a by-elec- 
tion, had not joined any group; and the 
other had withdrawn from the ‘‘Inde- 
pendants de Gauche’ and not yet joined 
another. 
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Scots and Welsh Demand for 
Home Rule 


By the HON. RUARAIDH ERSKINE OF MARR 
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O SMALL PART of the history 
| \ | of England is taken up with the 
story of that country’s endeavors 
to extend her rule over the other 
political parts of the British Isles, to 
make them subject to her civilization, 
and so of a piece with herself in a polit- 
ical and cultural way. This two-fold pol- 
icy suffered many crosses and interrup- 
tions before union with Scotland and 
with Ireland put it in the power of 
England to establish the ascendancy 
which her statesmen had long aimed at, 
Wales having been reduced to the Eng- 
lish sway as early as the year 1284. 
The two nations of the Scots and Irish, 
while still independent of England, 
were quite aware of her designs and 
took measures in concert or separately 
to defeat them. 

The plan of resistance formed by the 
rulers of Scotland first took the shape 
of what is known to Scottish historians 
as the “Southern Policy.” Its aim was 
the conquest of Northern England in 
order to establish a better balance of 
power between the two kingdoms than 
was possible so long as the boundary 
remained where the battle of Carham 
(A. D. 1018) had left it. The Scots 
pursued this policy, and the English re- 
sisted it with varying results for a 
number of years. When, toward the 
close of the thirteenth century, the 
original royal line of Scotland died out, 
and in consequence there began a war 
of succession, soon to be followed by 
one of national independence, it was 
necessary to abandon the “Southern 
Policy,” the strength of the nation now 
being barely sufficient to cope with its 
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new troubles. Nor did Robert the Bruce 
seek to revive that policy when the 
Battle of Bannockburn (1314) put it 
temporarily out of England’s power 
to implement her traditional designs 
against Scotland. 

Instead, Robert turned his attention 
to Ireland, and by means of a concert 
made with the chiefs of that country, 
procured the election of his brother Ed- 
ward to the Irish throne-paramount. 
Robert’s plan was to form a confed- 
eracy of the two kingdoms, and so 
bring about that balance to the su- 
perior power of England which the 
“Southern Policy” had failed to effect. 
Edward, however, soon fell and Robert 
died not long afterward. At his death 
the Scoto-Irish plan, more promising in 
a general way than the “Southern 
Policy,” collapsed. 

Even under the succession of minori- 
ties and feeble rulers that now occurred 
in Scotland, the foreign complement 
to the Scoto-Irish policy—that is, the 
armed pact with France, continued to 
influence the national councils, weak- 
ened and divided though these now 
were. The later Stuart policy with re- 
gard to England was to hold the 
frontier fixed in the reign of Malcolm II 
(when Carham was fought) and to con- 
serve national independence by means 
of the French alliance. Both these ob- 
jects were secured. It was as King of 
an independent country that James VI 
of Scotland ascended the English throne 
in 1603; and, further, it is as kings of 
Scots that James and his successors 
figure in the acts passed by the Scots 
Parliament after the accession of the 
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House of Stuart to the throne of Eng- 
land. 

It is customary to speak of the leg- 
islative union of England and Scotland 
in 1707 as if it were a measure incor- 
porating Scotland entirely in the Eng- 
lish realm, but it was a great deal less 
an act of absorption than is commonly 
believed. Although England and Scot- 
land were now to have the same British 
sovereign and Scotland was to send 
representatives to the English Parlia- 
ment which was thereafter to be known 
as the British Parliament, the act of 
union did not alter the laws of Scotland 
nor substitute the English Church of 
the Reformation for the Scottish; Cal- 
vinism being left as the State religion 
of Scotland. Throughout the act of 
union, Scotland is repeatedly referred 
to as a kingdom separate and distinct 
from England, and it contains provi- 
sions for the future government of Scot- 
land that are entirely inconsictent with 
the view that the effect of the measure 
of 1707 was to incorporate the lesser 
with the larger kingdom. 

During the period of Ireland’s inde- 
pendence, her domestic circumstances 
were far less favorable to national 
unity and consolidation than in the 
case of Scotland. In the latter country, 
the union of Picts and Scots in the per- 
son of King Kenneth MacAlpin had 
early laid the foundations on which his 
successors erected the strong and pros- 
perous semi-feudal, semi-Celtic mon- 
archy known to history. In Ireland, no 
such consolidation could take place so 
long as the original constitution of the 
country endured. Under the sway of her 
numerous and quurrelsome petty pro- 
vincial princes, of her kings-paramount 
of uncertain status and shadowy au- 
thority, Ireland was fated to struggle 
on through invasions of Norse and in- 
roads of Normans until, finally, her 
internal troubles opened a road to Eng- 
land’s ambition, and she became nom- 
inally, if not actually, subject to the 
English crown. The act of union, passed 
in 1801, which sank the Irish Parlia- 
ment in that of England, was admitted- 
ly based on the previous legislative union 
with Scotland. Every one knows how 





Ireland received the union with Great 
Britain at the time and how it remained 
a bone of contention between the Irish 
nation and the British Parliament un- 
til, within recent years, sheer force of 
circumstances compelled England to 
face the facts, and to concede to the 
Irish a part at least of the freedom they 
demanded of her. From the eleventh 
century down to recent times, Irish in- 
ternal conditions were such that little 
progress in the arts of government was 
to be expected. During the greatest 
part of that long period the country’s 
political fortunes were in the hands of 
chiefs whose immediate concern was 
the extension of their own power at 
the expense of local rivals. Great men 
may have been born to Ireland during 
this unprofitable period, but the polit- 
ical circumstances into which they were 
ushered were generally too unfavor- 
able to admit of the appearance of a 
Brian Boru, a Cormac Mac Art, or an 
Irish Angus Mac Fergus. 


Scots LEFT UNAIDED 


Even at times when the political in- 
terests of Ireland and Scotland called 
for common action, and when the pros- 
pects were favorable to a temporary 
alliance-in-force, there were few signs 
of active concert between them although 
the Irish chiefs were induced by the 
Scots to provide some aid in men and 
money during the different Jacobite ris- 
ings. In 1746 the Welsh also appeared 
in arms and in some force to help the 
Scots. In neither case, however, was 
the assistance sufficient to change the 
fortunes of the war and Jacobite Scot- 
land was beaten because the forces op- 
posed to the Stuarts were inadequate 
for the purpose. If we remember the 
difficulty experienced by England in 
defeating the Scottish Jacobites, it 
seems the outcome might have been 
quite different if their Welsh and Irish 
sympathizers had risen in arms as 
numerously and heartily as did the 
Scots. The case of Prince Charlie’s 
campaign is cited because it shows what 
might have been done if there had been 
greater agreement between the Irish, 
the Welsh and the Scots. At that time, 
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ROBERT THE BRUCE 
These bronze statues are in the gateway of Holyrood House, Edinburgh 


just as on other occasions in the his- 
tory of the British Isles, valuable op- 
portunities were cast aside through 
Irish and Scottish neglect of the policy 
laid down by Robert the Bruce. Thus 
the cause of English ascendency in the 
British Isles might not have been per- 
mitted to triumph as it did when first 
the Scottish and next the Irish Parlia- 
ment were sunk in the Legislature of 
England. 

The English press is in the habit of 
viewing all questions of a political 
nature that come to pass in the British 
Isles from a strictly English stand- 
point; that is, irrespectively of the place 
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of origin and the nationality of those 
who raise and engage in them. This 
springs from several causes. First, 
there is national pride which, rooted in 
the dogma of English ascendency with- 
in the British Isles, ever seeks to dis- 
courage all political manifestations of 
individuality on the part of the other 
nations that inhabit those isles. Second- 
ly, there is indifference (which might 
easily be mistaken for ignorance, and 
is possibly not without some admixture 
of it) to all politics save those that 
take their rise from English party in- 
terests and projects. Thirdly, there is 
the general persuasion among English 
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political writers that (assuming they 
are better informed than they usually 
appear to be) it is good policy in the 
interests of English ascendency not to 
discuss aspects of British politics 
which, were they debated in public, 
might give rise to the impression at 
home and abroad that, after all, there 
are issues in the British Isles that are 
not in origin essentially and always 
English. Thus, before the Irish Free 
State was set up the question was de- 
bated in the English press, not as it 
might affect the general fortunes of 
the British Isles, but as it concerned 
English party interests. As for Scotland 
and Wales, what attention their press 
and politicians condescended to pay to 
the same important matter followed in 


spirit and expression the English party : 


comments. This is not surprising if we 
remember that in Scotland, as in Wales, 
press and politicians are creatures of 
English ascendency interests. 


ENGLISH VIEW OF EMPIRE 


The English in general have a very 
odd way of looking at the empire which 
they have succeeded in building. His- 
tory shows that it has been established 
in the usual manner; that is, by force 
of arms, by conquest. This simple and 
obvious explanation, however, appears 
not to satisfy the English, whose his- 
torians and doctors of political science 
have accordingly formulated the theory 
of an “accidental” (such is the term 
actually used) formation, over which, 
too, they are agreed to set as its su- 
preme ruler the Deity Himself. This 
ingenious theory, with its mixture of 
“business” and sentiment, suits the 
English temper (and policy) admi- 
rably, no matter how unaccountable 
(and irritating) it may be to other na- 
tions whose knowledge of history, but 
hardly whose sense of self-importance, 
is superior to that of the English. The 
effect of the “accidental” theory might 
well be described as two-dimensional in 
political space. In the sphere of foreign 
affairs it imparts a sort of divinely 
appointed and divinely guided universal 
mandate in favor of English rule and 
influences; and at home it is extremely 
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useful in dazzling the non-English 
parts of the British electorate, in keep- 
ing them in due order, reconciled to 
the rule of England over them, and 
generally as submissive as a mouse un- 
der the paw of a cat. 

Turning to the cultural aspects of 
the British Problem, we find that the 
conservation of the native civilizations 
of Ireland, Scotland and Wales is in 
each case dependent on the preserva- 
tion of the native language. Just as 
the political decline of Wales, Ireland 
and Scotland has proceeded in propor- 
tion to the growth of English ascen- 
dency, so has the decay of the ancient 
national idiom been caused by the Eng- 
lish language. This is proved by glanc- 
ing at the linguistic map of the British 
Isles, which shows that in the course of 
the centuries English has so far en- 
croached on the Celtic idioms of Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales that now no 
part of their original domain is left 
save the western districts of those 
countries. Unless the advance of Eng- 
lish be arrested it must soon drive the 
other languages from their last moun- 
tainous strongholds into the sea. Since 
the principal agent of a country’s cul- 
ture is, generally speaking, its lan- 
guage, there is but one sure method 
whereby the native civilizations of Ire- 
land, Wales and Scotland may flourish 
where now but the last remains of them 
languish, and that is to restore to the 
decaying languages—the mouthpieces 
of those no less sick civilizations—the 
prestige which at one time they en- 
joyed. Prestige, however, cannot be re- 
stored to the native idioms of Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland unless and until 
the three become self-governing coun- 
tries. Ireland, which has recovered a 
part at least of the powers that for- 
merly belonged to her as an indepen- 
dent country, is now in a situation to 
restore prestige to the national lan- 
guage, though, as it has been long 
a-dying, no more than a slow and check- 
ered progress toward recovery can be 
expected. As for Scotland and Wales, 
neither is self-governing, and conse- 
quently each lacks the means necessary 
to restore prestige to. its native lan- 
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JAMES I OF ENGLAND 


The first Stuart King of England was James VI of 
Scotland. From a painting by G. P. Harding 


guage, so that the condition of the 
native culture will continue low while 
the present state of affairs continues. 

It is interesting to ask, What politi- 
cal reactions, if any, has the re-estab- 
lishment of the principle of self-gov- 
ernment in Ireland produced in the 
sister Celtic nations of Wales and Scot- 
land? Ireland, preoccupied with her 
domestic concerns, immediately intent 
on reorganizing her household, cannot 
be expected to give much political 
thought to her status and its possibili- 
ties as these affect the neighboring 
Celtic nations of Wales and Scotland. 
On the other hand, the Scots and the 
Welsh nations are at present too fast 
in the net of English ascendency, too 
bemused with notions of English im- 
perialism, and too little learned in the 
history of their own countries in par- 
ticular and that of the Celts in general, 
to gaze at this pregnant novelty of a 
self-governing Ireland otherwise than 
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with eyes that understand 
not or but half understand. 
Such is the present situation, 
and it would be folly to rep- 
resent it differently, but it 
would be equally foolish not 
to recognize the existence of 
signs of an impending change 
with regard to this matter. 

There has been lately set 
on foot in Scotland, for in- 
stance, a National party in 
contradistinction to the other 
political parties, which are all 
of English origin and English 
controlled. Mainly because of 
want of funds and an indif- 
ferent constitution, this new 
party has not made so far any 
great impression in Scottish 
politics. Yet if money, official 
organization and sound lead- 
ership were available, there is 
little doubt but that the party 
would soon rise to consider- 
able, if not to predominant, 
political power in Scotland. 
There runs at present through 
the whole nation a strong cur- 
rent of conscious, though in 
the meanwhile very unin- 
formed, nationalism, so that if the Na- 
tional party were to improve its posi- 
tion and to mend its ways, the popular 
response would surely be such as the 
keenest Scots Nationalist could desire 
for his cause. 


WELSH NATIONAL PARTY 


Wales, of the three Celtic countries 
the one which has best preserved the 
native speech, is nevertheless the weak- 
est politically, the least inclined to take 
action on a national basis. Yet a Na- 
tional party, an imitation of that of 
the Scots but an improvement on it, 
inasmuch as the Welsh body forbids all 
idea of political action at Westminster, 
has now been formed. If Wales were 
given a lead, it would be pretty sure 
to follow the example of the Irish and 
the Scots; and the stronger the lead 
and the better the concert behind it, 
the more prompt and lively would be 
the principality’s response to it. 
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Advocates of Scottish nationalism 
are sometimes criticized on the ground 
that the success of the doctrine they 
preach would lead to the isolation of 
their country. Those who use this fool- 
ish gibe can know little about either 
current political tendencies within the 
British group of nations or what is 
really in the minds of the Nationalist 
leaders. Those tendencies are not to- 
ward isolation in respect of any one 
member (present or future) of the 
British group, but, on the contrary, 
toward closer and more effective co- 
operation for common purposes—in a 
word, toward confederation. The idea 
of what was at one time called “Im- 
perial Federation”—that is, a scheme 
or system of politics by virtue of which 


the British “colonies and dependencies” 
would have been linked up with Eng- 
land as the centre and the controlling 
power of the system—is as dead as 
emphatic repudiation of the scheme on 
the part of “Greater Britain” can ren- 
der it. What lives and tends to live yet 
more vigorously with the passing of 
each successive Imperial Conference is 
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THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE, EDINBURGH 
From an old print, London, 1829 





the notion of friendly cooperation in 
respect of common aims between the 
different sovereign States of which the 
British group of nations is composed. 
It is toward this particular end that 
the Scottish Nationalists are working 
and it is into this comity of nations 
that they propose to introduce their 
country, not under the suzerainty of 
England, gifted in virtue of the latter’s 
benevolence with a limited measure of 
“home rule” and otherwise tied to her, 
but as a sovereign State, independent 
of England even as Scotland was for- 
merly independent of her, and indepen- 
dent of her even as the different domin- 
ions are today independent of her. 
Such is the great political end toward 
which the Scots who are Nationalists 


are working today. It stands to reason 
that the more the kindred nations of 
the Irish and the Welsh are drawn to- 
ward the same lofty ideal and the bet- 


. ter the concert is among the three in 


order to bring it about, the more per- 
fectly is it likely that existing major 
tendencies in British political affairs 
will be fulfilled. 
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tution constitute only a brief pe- 
riod of time. Yet, as in the life of 
a child, during the first ten years 
habits are formed which may deter- 
mine the future. What have been the 
methods and what have been the results 
of the first ten years of the mandates 
system? . 
When one speaks of the League of 
Nations mandates he refers to about 
1,245,000 square miles of territory in 
the Near East, Africa and the Pacific, 
divided into fourteen different ‘‘man- 
dates,” which are under the general 
supervision of the League of Nations. 
The total population of the mandated 
area is about 17,500,000, of whom 


[ve YEARS in the life of an insti- 


6,500,000 are Arabs divided among the 
mandates of Syria, Palestine and Iraq, 
while 11,000,000 are African and Pa- 
cific natives found in the less-advanced 


territories. Seven governments rule 
mandated territory. France holds two 
African mandates as well as Syria; 
Great Britain is responsible for Iraq 
and Palestine; in addition, it holds 
three Class B mandates in Africa. Bel- 
gium holds Ruanda-Urundi; the Union 
of South Africa holds ex-German 
Southwest Africa; New Zealand holds 
Samoa; Australia holds New Guinea, 
and Japan holds certain Pacific islands 
north of the Equator. 

The attempt of the Allies to annex 
these territories at the end of the 
World War was defeated. Instead, the 
peace treaties require the seven man- 
date governments to observe certain de- 
tailed rules for the benefit of the back- 
ward or undeveloped natives under 
their guardianship, and also of the 
outside world. What is even more im- 
portant, these governments are respon- 


sible for the administration of these 
areas to the Council of the League of 
Nations, which acts upon the advice of 
the Mandates Commission. 

Thus, upon becoming mandatory 
powers in Africa, France, Great Britain 
and Belgium promised not to establish 
any naval bases in their mandates, nor 
to organize any military force except 
for the defense of the territory. France 
made a reservation allowing her to 
transport native troops from her man- 
dated territories to defend the home 
country; but she has not made use of 
this reservation. In neither Togo nor the 
Cameroons are the natives subject to 
military conscription. The mandatory 
powers are also required to prohibit 
forced labor, except for essential works 
and services, and then only in return 
for adequate remuneration; they must 
protect the natives from abuse in labor 
recruiting; and they must not allow the 
transfer of native land to Europeans 
without government consent. 

Finally, these mandatories must 
maintain an open door in trade and 
missionary enterprise. Today an Ameri- 
can trader and an American missionary 
enjoy exactly the same rights as a 
British trader and a British missionary 
in the Class A and B mandates. By 
abolishing exclusive privilege and by 
putting native interests foremost, the 
authors of the mandate system hoped 
to prevent the mandate territories 
from becoming a cause of international 
and interracial friction, as were colo- 
nies before the World War. Article 22 
of the League Covenant states that to 
the mandated territories “which are in- 
habited by peoples not yet able to stand 
by themselves under the strenuous con- 
ditions of the modern world, there 
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should be applied the principle that the 
well-being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Each mandatory government must 
render an annual account of its stew- 
ardship to the League Council. This 
report is prepared in the light of a 
detailed list of questions drawn up by 
the Mandates Commission, The Man- 
dates Commission is aided in the ex- 
amination of these annual reports by 
a representative of the mandatory 
power, frequently a responsible official 
in the local administration. 

While the mandatory governments 
have shown remarkable good-will in 
preparing voluminous reports, it is in- 
evitable that these should present only 
the official view. Obviously a govern- 
ment does not wish to reveal facts dam- 
aging to itself. In a visit to French 
Togo in 1926 the writer was able to 
compare the minutes of a native coun- 
cil meeting, published in the report of 
the French Government to the League 
of Nations, with the actual records in 
the minute book of the native council, 
which he obtained on the spot. The 
writer found that the French Govern- 
ment had stricken out, from what pur- 
ported to be the full text of the minutes 
printed in its report to the League of 
Nations, all discussion by natives which 
in any way reflected discredit upon the 
French Government, 

A corrective to these official reports 
is furnished to a certain extent by the 
right of petition. Any person in a man- 
dated territory may send a complaint 
to the Mandates Commission, provided 
it is forwarded through the govern- 
ment concerned. The fear that govern- 
ments would bury these petitions has 
not materialized, simply because na- 
tives in submitting a petition to 
their governments may at the same 
time send unofficial copies to the press 
and to the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat. If a government does not for- 
ward the petition in due time, the Man- 
dates Commission may ask the reason 
why. Nevertheless, under the present 
procedure a government may delay for- 
warding a petition. Thus the Togo gov- 
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ernment took two years in forwarding 
its comments to the League upon a 
petition involved in the famous Adjigo 
case, The commission has adopted such 
a liberal interpretation of the word pe- 
tition that some critics say that the 
right of petition is being abused. 
Although government representa- 
tives are present at meetings of the 
Mandates Commission, no natives are 
allowed to attend to present their side 
of the case. These meetings are not 
open to the public, although the min- 
utes are subsequently published. In 
1926 the commission made the sugges- 
tion that in certain cases petitioners be 
allowed to appear. The League Coun- 
cil, however, to which this view was 
referred, emphatically disapproved the 
idea on the ground that it would con- 
vert the commission into a judicial 
tribunal, and would weaken the author- 
ity of the mandatory power. Neverthe- 
less, many natives and other interested 
persons now privately interview mem- 
bers of the commission. These mem- 
bers aie also supplied with a monthly 
dossier of magazine articles, parlia- 
mentary debates, official reports and 
other documents, sent them by the 
mandate section of the League Secre- 
tariat. This unofficial material is of 
uneven value, and the problem of se- 
curing accurate and complete informa- 
tion remains. The suggestion has been 
made that the League maintain repre- 


‘ sentatives in mandated territories, or 


that the Mandates Commission send 
out commissioners of inquiry. At pres- 
ent, however, the world is in little mood 
to accept this type of “interference.” 
Nothing, however, now prevents mem- 
bers of the Mandates Commission from 
visiting mandated areas in a private 
capacity. 

It is no easy task for members of the 
Mandates Commission to digest the 
fourteen annual reports of the various 
mandatories, and to read unofficial doc- 
umentation as well. Reading these re- 
ports consumes hours and even days 
of time. The ten members of the com- 
mission are also obliged to attend two 
meetings a year, which usually con- 
sume a total of six weeks or two 











months. 


These members pay their 
traveling and living expenses while at 
League meetings; in addition they usu- 
ally receive an allowance of $400 a 
year. But this hardly compensates for 
their time. None of the members of the 
commission can be government offi- 
cials; some of them therefore can re- 
gard their work on the Mandates Com- 
mission only as an avocation. The re- 
sult is that some members find it dif- 
ficult to expend the energy which the 
work of the commission deserves. 
From the theoretical standpoint, the 
extension of the mandate system to 
every part of the colonial world would 
be of immense international benefit. 
But it would run up against the phys- 
ical difficulty which would be involved 
in increasing the burden of work of the 
present commission. The suggestion 
has been made that members of the 
commission should be made salaried 
officials of the League, so that they 
could devote their full time to man- 
dates work. But it is doubtful whether 
it would be possible to obtain men of 
distinction to accept such appoint- 
ments; or whether a commission of 
League officials could long retain the 
spontaneity and the independence nec- 
essary to the success of this type of 
expert body. 

After examining the annual reports 
and petitions, the Mandates Commis- 
sion draws up a report to the League 
Council. This report usually includes 
concrete recommendations in regard to 
each mandated area. The Council 
hitherto has in every case adopted such 
recommendations of the Mandates Com- 
mission, as is pointed out by Dr. Eliza- 
beth Van Maanen-Helmer, in one of the 
most valuable books that have yet ap- 
peared on the Mandates Commission, 
entitled The Mandates System in Rela- 
tion to Africa and the Pacific Islands. 
The Council forwards these recom- 
mendations to the mandatory powers 
concerned, and asks them to act on 
them. 


SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 


Such is the constitutional structure 
of the mandates system as it has 
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evolved during the last ten years. Has 
this structure succeeded in realizing 
the ideal that the administration of 
these fourteen territories should be a 
“sacred trust of civilization’’? The one 
striking example of the successful ' op- 
eration of this system is the case of 
the Ruanda-Urundi frontier. In 1921 
Belgium and Great Britain drew a 
boundary line between their mandates 
in East Africa which divided the tribes 
of a native kingdom in two, thus cre- 
ating great hardship. Missionaries 
brought the matter before the Man- 
dates Commission, which made a rec- 
ommendation with the result that Bel- 
gium and Great Britain voluntarily 
modified the boundary line. 

The commission was less successful 
in the case of the Bondelzwartz rebel- 
lion in Southwest Africa in 1922. This 
rebellion, which was precipitated by an 
excessive dog tax, was suppressed by 
the South African authorities with ma- 
chine guns and bombing planes, which 
led to the death of more than a hun- 
dred natives. A negro delegate from 
Haiti brought the matter before the 
Assembly, with the result that the 
Mandates Commission held a rigorous 
inquiry, which led a majority to cen- 
sure the methods of the South African 
Government. Several years later an- 
other rebellion broke out in the same 
territory, this time among the Reho- 
both community. As Dr. Nansen 
pointed out at the Sixth Assembly 
(1925), this rebellion ‘was dealt with 
without the loss of a single drop of 
blood, and it is very satisfactory to 
know that, as soon as the disturbance 
was over, the South African Govern- 
ment sent a special commission to in- 
vestigate the problems raised by the 
troubles in that community.” The care 
used by the South African Government 
in the Rehoboth rebellion undoubtedly 
was due in part to the grilling it had 
received in connection with the Bon- 
delzwartz rebellion a few years before. 

Unlike the Near East and African 
mandates (except Southwest Africa), 
the Pacific mandates do not provide 
for the open door. Australia therefore 
violated no international obligation 
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when she extended to her mandate of 
New Guinea a navigation act restrict- 
ing the shipping of the mandate to 
Australian vessels. Nevertheless, at its 
sixth session, the Mandates Commis- 
sion pointed out that this action 
“would appear to hamper the economic 
development of the country.” Although 
Australia was under no obligation to 
do so, she responded to this comment 
by exempting New Guinea from the 
operation of the navigation act. There 
have been other less spectacular but 
equally important changes of policy as 
a result of suggestions from Geneva. 

The Mandates Commission is valu- 
able not only by virtue of its criticisms 
but by virtue of its praise. When a gov- 
ernment makes an honest effort to ad- 
vance native welfare in a mandated 
territory, the commission tries to give 
it credit. A colonial administration can 
receive no higher praise than that 
given by the commission. That this 
may be politically important is illus- 
trated in the case of Samoa. Several 
years ago serious charges were brought 
against the administration of Western 
Samoa—New Zealand’s mandate. After 
careful investigation the commission 
reported in 1928 that these charges 
were unfounded and had originated 
with a disgruntled European trader. 
The commission added that the “local 
administration seems to have made 
every effort to improve the conditions 
of life of the native population.” More- 
over, “in view of the statement that the 
unrest in Samoa will probably continue 
until the League of Nations comes to a 
decision, the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission considers it of the greatest im- 
portance that it should be clearly un- 
derstood that the mandatory power 
alone is responsible for maintaining 
law and order.” 

Upon another occasion a member of 
the commission pointed out that some 
of the interesting experiments carried 
on in Samoa should be brought to the 
attention of the other mandatory 
powers. He particularly referred to the 
abolition of indenture in the case of 
Chinese laborers, the institution of 
classes for white officials to study the 
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language and customs of Samoa, and 
the system of native legislatures estab- 
lished in the territory. 


INFLUENCE ON MANDATE POWERS 


The writer has had the opportunity 
of visiting three mandates upon the 
continent of Africa. In Tanganyika he 
found that the mandate principle had 
permeated the whole administration. 
Officials repeatedly declared that they 
could not follow policies found in 
neighboring territories because Tan- 
ganyika was responsible to the League 
of Nations for the promotion of native 
welfare. While there are certain dis- 
agreeable features in the administra- 
tion of French Togo and the Camer- 
oons, the writer found important dif- 
ferences between these French man- 
dates and French colonies proper. The 
most noticeable contrast is in military 
and educational policy. Natives in the 
French mandates are not liable to con- 
scription for a term of three years, as 
are the natives in French West Africa. 
The two French mandates tolerate the 
use of the native language in private 
schools, and subsidize mission schools, 
in contrast to the policy in French col- 
onies proper, which insist upon the ex- 
clusive use of French and which make 
the operation of mission schools ex- 
tremely difficult. Moreover, the two 
French mandates do not impose as 
severe labor taxation upon the natives 
as do the French colonies. In the Togo 
mandate the judicial system is an im- 
provement over the ordinary colonial 
system, inasmuch as it makes provision 
for a penal code and the right of ap- 
peal. The open door prevails in the two 
French mandates, in contrast to a pol- 
icy of tariff discrimination in French 
colonies proper. 

Between 1924 and 1927 the Mandates 
Commission steadily brought pressure 
to bear upon the French Government 
to improve labor conditions upon rail- 
way construction in the French Camer- 
oons; it has similarly brought pressure 
to bear upon the mandate of Southwest 
Africa to improve the conditions of 
labor in the Luderitz gold mines. 
Whether or not as a result of this pres- 
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sure, the death rate at these mines de- 
creased from 120 to 27 per thousand a 
year. The Mandates Commission has 
also challenged measures of the Union 
of South Africa looking to the annexa- 
tion of the mandate of Southwest 
Africa. In 1926 the Union and Portugal 
made a boundary agreement which 
stated that the Union possessed ‘“‘sov- 
ereignty” over the territory. The Man- 
dates Commission expressed doubt that 
this terminology was correct, and in 
the following year the rapporteur of 
the Council stated that the legal rela- 
tionship between mandates and manda- 
tories “is clearly a new one.” 

Perhaps the sharpest comment of the 
commission was made in 1929 on the 
receipt of unofficial information to the 
effect that government officials in the 
mandate of New Guinea were compel- 
ling natives to work for the gold fields. 
In its report to the Council the com- 
mission declared that it attached “par- 
ticular importance to receiving full in- 
formation regarding the action (if 
any) which the Australian Government 
proposes to take” in regard to putting 
“an end to irregularities in recruiting.” 

Generatly speaking, the Mandates 
Commission has not made categorical 
statements to the effect that such and 
such a practice is a violation of man- 
dates principles. Instead, it has merely 
asked questions as to the expediency 
of certain practices; and it has re- 
peatedly requested further information 
in regard to matters upon which it is 
in doubt. The Mandates Commission 
has not recommended that the League 
Council give orders to the mandatory 
powers; it has merely put forth sug- 
gestions for their consideration. In 
some cases governments seem to ignore 
these suggestions. But if the practice 
is particularly flagrant, the pressure 
of the commission, the Council and, if 
necessary, the Assembly usually suc- 
ceeds in bringing about the desired 
change. These conservative and patient 
methods have won for the commission 
a position of confidence among the co- 
lonial governments of the world. 

Nevertheless, there are few people 
who will assert that each of the four- 
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teen mandated areas is being adminis- 
tered today in every respect as a “sa- 
cred trust of civilization.” The primary 
interest of the British Empire in Nauru 
seems to be in phosphates; the govern- 
ment of Australia seems to smile more 
benevolently upon the European plan- 
tations and gold fields of New Guinea 
than upon its native wards; the Union 
of South Africa is attempting to fasten 
the color bar upon the mandate of 
Southwest Africa, and the administra- 
tion and the settlers of this mandate 
frankly regard the natives as a com- 
modity; Belgium is using its overpop- 
ulated mandate of Ruanda-Urundi as 
a labor reservoir for the Katanga 
mines in the Congo; the French have 
bled the Cameroons for administrative 
purposes; French misrule in Syria, cul- ‘ 
minating tu the revolt of 1925, has 
been notorious. Even in Tanganyika, 
where an admirable native policy has 
been followed, an attempt is being 
made to introduce the plantation sys- 
tem already followed with such disas- 
trous results in the neighboring col- 
ony of Kenya. If this attempt succeeds 
and Tanganyika is converted into a 
white man’s colony, the principle of the 
mandate will have been violated. 


QUESTIONABLE POLICIES 


Thus there are numerous features in 
the administration of many mandates 
which do not seem to conform to the 
best colonial principles. And it must be 
admitted that the Mandates Commis- 
sion has in some cases been backward 
in criticizing questionable policies 
which do not seem to violate some ex- 
press provision in the mandate. The 
commission seems to have been power- 
less to remove the causes which led to 
the Syrian revolt of 1925, or to the 
Palestine outbreak of 1929. It seems to, 
have done little to induce the French. 
to live up to their obligation to frame 
an organic law for Syria within three 
years from the coming into force of the 
mandate. The Commission has not rec- 
ommended the suppression of the sys- 
tem of importing Chinese labor into the 
Pacific mandates, nor has it recom- 
mended the suppression of the exporta- 
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tion of labor from Ruanda-Urundi, al- 
though some governments forbid these 
practices as unsocial. 

Perhaps the most extreme illustra- 
tion of the reticence of the Mandates 
Commission was its action regarding a 
decision of the administration of 
Southwest Africa that missions would 
not be allowed to enter certain districts 
unless they promised to encourage na- 
tives to go to work for Europeans. This 
action was a flagrant violation of the 
religious liberty and the forced labor 
provisions of the mandate. Neverthe- 
less the commission at its sixth session 
merely stated that “it would be glad to 
have information” in order to dispel 
doubts as to whether this requirement 
was in conformity with the mandate. 

Another instance occurred at the fif- 
teenth session of the commission in the 
Summer of 1929. In response to embar- 
rassing questions arising out of a peti- 
tion, the representative of a mandatory 
power promised, at the second meeting, 
to submit a detailed reply at the next 
session of the commission in October. 
Yet the commission at the end of the 
fifteenth session discharged the peti- 
tion from its docket in its final report 
to the Council, thus relieving the man- 
datory power of its promise. 


BoLp LEAD REQUIRED 


If the Mandates Commission does 
not become bolder in the future than 
it has been in the past, it will run the 
danger of losing the opportunity of 
leading the colonial world. For exam- 
ple, the Mandates Commission has 
avoided many important questions 
arising out of the forced labor provi- 
sions of the mandates. As a result, the 
leadership in this question has been 
taken by the International Labor Of- 
fice. 

Some members of the commission 
justify the present policy of reticence 
on the ground that while certain prac- 
tices in mandated territory may be 
theoretically objectionable, they are 
not specifically prohibited by the text 
of the mandates. Nevertheless each 
mandatory power is under the sweep- 
ing obligation “to promote to the ut- 


most the material and moral well-being 
and the social progress of its inhabi- 
tants.’’ Such an article would seem to 
justify the Mandates Commission in 
criticizing any practice in the mandates 
which does not conform to the best 
ideals of colonial administration. 
Hitherto the conservatism of the 
commission may be explained by the 
difficulty of securing accurate infor- 
mation. If a government flatly denies 
the statement of a private individual, 
the Mandates Commission must under 
present procedure accept the govern- 
ment’s word. But an even greater reu- 
son for this conservatism is the fact 
that a good many of the commission’s 
members are former government offi- 
cials, while all the members come from 
governing classes. Some of these for- 
mer officials, such as Lord Lugard, 
have succeeded admirably in viewing 
questions before the commission with 
complete detachment. Nevertheless, the 
outlook of the commission as a whole 
is the outlook of a dominant group. 
Now in the long run the salvation of 
the colored peoples of the world will 
not depend upon white philanthropists. 
If these people are to be saved, they 
must learn to save themselvs. No more 


’ constructive step could be taken to im- 


prove the Mandates Commission, there- 
fore, than to appoint to its membership 
a representative of one of these ‘“de- 
pendent” races, such as a negro, an 
Arab or a Javanese. 

During the first ten years the Man- 
dates Commission was justified in fol- 
lowing a policy of caution. Had it im- 
mediately challenged every instance of 
questionable rule in mandated terri- 
tories, the seven mandatory govern- 
ments would probably have revolted 
against the whole system of interna- 
tional control. Today, however, thanks 
to the commission’s past policy, the 
mandate system has become solidly es- 
tablished. In its present form the sys- 
tem is already of inestimable value to 
dependent peoples. Nevertheless if the 
ideals of the mandate principle are to 
be fully realized, it seems that during 
the coming years the commission must 
show progressively more initiative. 
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India’s Educational Rebellion 


The author of this article is an Irishman who has lived 
chiefly in India since 1915. He was associated with “AE” and 
W. B. Yeats in the Irish literary and dramatic renaissance of 
thirty years ago. Going to India as a journalist, he soon turned 
to the educational field. He has served as vice principal and prin- 
cipal of Wood College, Madanpalle, Director of the Brahmavidya 
Ashrama (School of Universal Culture) at Adyar, Madras, post- 
graduate lecturer and member of the Academic Councils at the 
Universities of Calcutta and Mysore, and for one year (1919) 
as a Professor of Modern English Literature in Japan. He has 
published eighteen volumes of poetry and as many monographs 
on education, art, literature and philosophy. He was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Literature by the Japanese Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and is this year lecturing in the Imperial University at 


Tokio. 


By JAMES H. COUSINS 


square miles and 320,000,000 in- 

habitants, of which only 12 per 

cent (38,000,000) receive any kind 
of education, leaving 282,000,000 peo- 
ple who cannot read or write in their 
native language. This fact might easily 
induce in the reader’s mind a sense of 
awful ignorance and hopelessness. But 
a dozen years of work as an educator in 
the most intimate association with the 
life of India from its highest to its 
lowest stratifications have taught me 
otherwise. 

The war, waged by the most highly 
educated nations of the world, has 
brought them some distance on the way 
toward the realization of the gulf that 
divides mere mental preparation for 
professional and commercial rivalry, 
which constitutes the bulk of educa- 
tion today, from true education or cul- 
ture, which would draw out the finest 
qualities of every individual and give 
humanity the chance to be human. 

That distinction between literacy and 
culture is to be observed in India. 
Watch, for example, in Madras a crowd 
of the class called pariahs or untouch- 
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ables, men and women of whom hardly 
a dozen could sign their names in their 
native Tamil, reveling in a classical 
drama (mounted and acted by their 
kin) which bears to their imaginations 
the intellectual and esthetic qualities 
of an ancient and noble culture, and re- 
ceives from them the response of com- 
prehension and enjoyment. Then, too, 
one may listen to the songs of illiterate 
villagers at Tagore’s school in Bengal, 
and through them catch glimpses of 
a spiritual wisdom beyond the reach 
of the fumbling fingers of the proud 
mind. Numerous experiences of a like 
kind may be gathered from all over 
India. Nevertheless, the way by which 
India will attain cultured effectiveness 
that will enable her to enrich the world, 
as in times past she has enriched Asia 
and the Pacific islands, must now be 
through the addition to her natural cul- 
ture of the discipline and power that 
literacy can give. 

The educational situation in India, as 
the writer found it in 1916, when he 
left the editorial department of a daily 
newspaper in the city of Madras for a 
college in South India, was not merely 
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that of a quantity percentage such as 
has been indicated. There were also 
qualitative defects. Official education 
in India was not education, and, such 
as it was, it was not Indian. It was an 
outgrowth of a scheme of clerical train- 
ing for the supply of English-literate 
office servants to the British Govern- 
ment. The decision to make English 
“the literary and official language” of 
the country had been made in 1833 dur- 
ing the Governor Generalship of Lord 
William Bentick. Previous Governors, 
as Vincent Smith, the English histo- 
rian, points out in The Oxford Student’s 
History of India, had thought kindly of 
indigenous culture. But when the idea 
of a general system of education was 
brought forward, Macaulay, then law 
member to the Governor General’s 
Council, threw his influence against 
Oriental culture, and induced the gov- 
ernment to accept his view that “it is 
possible to make natives of this coun- 
try thoroughly good English scholars, 
and to this end our efforts ought to be 
directed.” The historian emphasizes 
the fact that “‘the existing system of 
education in India is based on the lines 
laid down by Macaulay,” adding that 
the system “is open to much criticism, 
but few of its critics will dispute the 
propriety of the decision to make the 
English language the vehicle for higher 
instruction.” 


FAILURE OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


Critics there are, however, and on 
just the same grounds as they would 
dispute the propriety of making Hindu- 
stani or Sinhalese the vehicle for higher 
instruction in England. The propriety 
of making English a secondary lan- 
guage as a lingua franca for the edu- 
cated and as means of communication 
with the English-speaking world is at 
least arguable. But the compulsory use 
of a foreign tongue on the higher levels 
of education has no excuse apart from 
political considerations, for it is cer- 
tain to frustrate and distort expression 
and to reduce possible eminence to me- 
diocrity; while the neglect of native 
modes of expression is calculated to 
take the heart out of the educational 





interest of the people and their natural 
leaders. The history of the misguided 
attempt to dam the streams of a great- 
ly endowed and creative people’s cul- 
tural expression is its own condemna- 
tion. In the century since its introduc- 
tion, English education in India at- 
tained its poor 12 per cent of literacy, 
with a disproportionate patronage of 
university education mainly for the 
manufacture of servers in one depart- 
ment or another of the official adminis- 
tration, and with an almost complete 
neglect of girls’ education, the literacy 
among the girls being a pathetic 2 per 
cent, with only one in 10,000 girls 
reaching high school level. 

The deepest wrong that the foreign 
system of education has inflicted on 
India is the separation of education 
from religion. This may perhaps seem 
an exaggeration to those to whom re- 
ligion in education means only “‘denom- 
inational instruction,” as a recent edu- 
cational document emanating from 
England defined it. But to separate 
anything in India from devotion to the 
Great Life is to cut it off from the 
source of life. By a curious paradox 
English education in the very name of 
religion excluded religion from educa- 
tion. Finding a number of creeds with 
what it regarded as rival claims, it 
solved the problem by adopting an atti- 
tude of so-called religious neutrality. 
But there are two kinds of neutrality— 
the positive that provides for all de- 
mands, and the negative that refuses 
them. Official religious neutrality in 
India in education was and still is of 
the latter kind. But religion in India is 
no trivial matter, and this applies as 
much to the Indian Christians as it does 
to the non-Christian Indians. 

This major wrong was accompanied 
by two specific ones. With the dissipat- 
ing of the religious atmosphere there 
went the religious relationship that In- 
dia has always maintained between 
garu and sishya (teacher and disciple). 
The other deprivation was in artistic 
expression. 

To India, life is religion, and religion 
has expressed itself in song from the 
Vedas of 3,000 years ago to the latest 
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lyric of the gentle and venerable Lak- 
shmana Pillai of Travancore or the 
words and melody that Rabindranath 
Tagore simultaneously captures on his 
roof in the honey-yellow sunrise of 
Bengal. Since religion in India is ex- 
pressed in music, Indian music is neces- 
sarily religious. To admit it as a sub- 
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and associated schools, with a total 
muster of 650 boys, all Indian, in which 
an effort was being made to infuse 
something of the vital essence of India 
into the thin and unrelated bloodstream 
of authorized education, an amalgam 
of ancient and modern. Madanpalle Col- 
lege, affiliated with the University of 
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ject of education would break religious 
neutrality by admitting the whole Hindu 
Pantheon in its most impressive form— 
that is, as objects of imaginative devo- 
tion at the tense and seductive level of 
musical emotion. From this has arisen 
the extraordinary situation that, while 
India has produced a system of music, 
the Karnatic, mainly Hindu, that sur- 
passes the Western system in melodic 
and rhythmic qualities, and naturalized 
another, the Hindustani, mainly Mo- 
hammedan, of similar beauty and rich- 
ness, no official university in India has 
until quite recently included the music 
of India in its degree curricula; and 
music has no true place in the schools. 

The present writer’s experience of 
education in India began in a college 


Madras with its high school recognized 
and aided by the Department of Public 
Instruction, was admirably situated for 
an educational demonstration. It was 
(it still is, but I am here speaking of 
matters in 1916) situated within hail 
of practically all the elements that are 
generally (and, as I found, quite 
wrongly) regarded as being insupera- 
ble obstacles in the way of an Indian 
system of education for the people of 
India. Its staff and pupils were drawn 
from half a dozen linguistic areas (Tel- 
ugu, Tamil, Kanerese, Malayalam, Gu- 
jerati and Marati) and from all but one 
of the faiths of India (Hindu of all 
castes, Parsi, Buddhist, Syrian, Chris- 
tian, Moslem, Sikh). When I took up 
my duties I found myself in a commu- 
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nity partly resident within the college 
estate, partly quartered in sub-hostels 
convenient to the college, and partly 
living in their homes in the neighbor- 
ing town. 

With every alleged ingredient for 
disintegration on the spot, there was 
instead an almost complete unity of 
spirit directed toward service; a happy 
family feeling that was as evident in 
the classrooms as on the playing fields, 
and even more evident in the dramatic 
performances which periodically gave 
a creative outlet to each linguistic 
group and gave joy to the rest as au- 
ditors. There were, of course, natural 
clashes of temper and desire, but they 
were never sectarian, always simply 
human, and always in a ratio that was 
negligible in contrast with that which 
[ have experienced as a teacher in the 
Occident. This unity in diversity was 
achieved by the simple restoration of 
the devotional atmosphere without 
which nothing can fully flourish in 
India. The founders of the college, 
among whom Mrs. Annie Besant was 
the most eminent, had substituted for 
the official negative, and therefore ex- 
clusive religious, neutrality one that 
was positive and therefore inclusive. 
Every student had an opportunity to 
study and observe his own faith, and a 
daily opportunity of joining the others 
in a united act of simple religious ob- 
servance. There was no sense of sen- 
timental expediency or of hollow 
tolerance in this procedure, and it ful- 
filled its function without undue em- 
phasis. 


THE MADANPALLE EXPERIMENT 


The ideal of service inculcated in 
Madanpalle College and High School 
received its most immediate applica- 
tion in the sharing of educational bene- 
fits with those who could not afford 
them. Hence arose schools in neighbor- 
ing villages for parents and children 
of the depressed and agricultural 
classes, to which senior students of the 
college sang their way nightly, after 
their own day’s work, to experience 
the joy of free giving. The work began 
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in a mud-walled, straw-thatched hut 
lent by a man of a village called Pap- 
pireddipalle. But it soon expanded into 
a building built by local effort. A more 
energetic and spectacular form of ser- 
vice emerged when the first troop of 
Boy Scouts in India was formed in the 
college in 1916. This was the extin- 
guishing of village fires which occa- 
sionally occurred when the dry season 
made thatch roofs more than ordinarily 
sensitive to sparks from cooking fires. 

Through the influence of the splen- 
did hearted Kshattriya principal, C. S. 
Trilokekar, for whom I acted as vice 
principal, and the unwavering coopera- 
tion of a uniquely capable staff, good- 
will cast out fear. Creative expression 
in the arts and crafts dissipated physi- 
cal morbidity and gave us a remarka- 
bly clean sex record. Release brought 
health—physical, emotional and mental. 

“The Madanpalle spirit’”’ soon became 
a nation-wide influence. From the end 
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of 1917 it became a national dynamic. 
It happened that Mrs. Annie Besant, 
who was an educator as well as a poli- 
tician, was interned by order of the 
British Governor of Madras, who de- 
cided not merely to stop her political 
activities, but all her activities. The 
Department of Public Instruction with- 
drew recognition and grants from all 
schools with which she had any official 
association, thus impoverishing a 
crowd of teachers and educationally 
starving a multitude of students in 
schools whose door Mrs. Besant had 
never entered and who had no knowl- 
edge of her save as their educational 
fairy-godmother. The Madras Univer- 
sity solemnly disaffiliated Madanpalle 
College, though with a gracious recog- 
nition of the quality of its work. These 
actions gave Mrs. Besant’s educational 
schemes nation-wide publicity and 
caused ‘“‘national education” to become 
a major topic of press and platform. 
In three months Mrs. Besant and her 
two closest political associates, who had 
been interned with her, were set free, 
and she was elected president of the 
Indian National Congress, the unoffi- 
cial parliament of the people of India, 
with 10,000 delegates. At its meeting 
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in the last week of December, 1917, an 
all-India movement to establish a na- 
tional university was inaugurated. Ra- 
bindranath Tagore was its chancellor, 
and it was backed by a brilliant group 
of Indians and a number of Europeans 
with educational ideals and experience. 
Madanpalle College became a constitu- 
ent and I became its principal. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY IDEAL 


The ideal of national university was 
to be a complete educational headquar- 
ters for the nation, with all depart- 
ments from primary to post-graduate 
working in constant association. It was 
founded squarely on the Hindu ideal, 
not only because that ideal was native 
to India, but because it was ideal in 
that it was applicable to all phases of 
human life in India, and took into ac- 
count the full needs of each individual 
as well as the relationship of India to 
the world. In actual practice, the stu- 
dent was to be treated as a spiritual 
entity using a mental, emotional and 
physical vehicle, in a location which 
has affiliations far beyond its horizon. 
Four phases of culture were therefore 
laid down as obligatory for each stu- 
dent: Spiritual culture (mainly but not 
wholly through religion), physical cul- 
ture, national culture (through the 
mother tongue), and international cul- 
ture (through English). On these foun- 
cation-stones arose the nearest thing 
to a perfect educational structure hous- 
ing all needs of the complete student, 
such, for example, as agriculture and 
teaching. 

The writer’s personal contribution, 
as distinct from his general thought 
and experience, was in standing Eng- 
lish literature chronologically on its 
head in order that the pomposity that 
afflicts Indian-English might be elimi- 
nated by giving modern literature to 
the sensitive minds of the younger stu- 
dents, and admitting the older writers 
at an age when they could do least 
harm by style-infection. I also drew 
up and worked a syllabus of geography 
in the best modern manner. My wife, a 
graduate in music of the old Royal Uni- 
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versity of Ireland, in association with a 
number of learned and expert pundits, 
compiled a syllabus of Indian music, 
and thus for the first time gave that 
wonderful indigenous art university 
status in its own country—an example 
which has been followed by some of the 
chartered universities. 

The National University being unof- 
ficial, we naturally anticipated a shrink- 
age of students, unless, by a miracie of 
educational sagacity seldom to be ex- 
pected from bureaucracies, our diplo- 
mas and degrees were recognized as 
leading to the specialized colleges for 
the officially contrvulled professions, 
such as law and medicine. Our anticipa- 
tion was correct, but we did not antici- 
pate that the further shrinkage to van- 
ishing point would come through an- 
other phase of the national movement. 
Yet so it happened when Mahatma 
Gandhi opened his campaign of non- 
cooperation with the British Govern- 
ment in India, and Mrs. Besant opposed 
the method as calculated to defeat its 
own end. Her opposition to Gandhi set 
her in opposition to practically the 
whole of India. Support for the Na- 
tional University fell to zero, and a 
time came when the entrance class had 
to be closed, and the handful of stu- 
dents taken on to their final convoca- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the non - cooperation 
movement had taken up the work of 
national education and begun opening 
schools all over the country. With’ de- 
lightful naiveté the organizers of these 
means for the destruction of the Na- 
tional University applied to us for all 
necessary documenis, information and 
advice. These we gladly gave, for while 
our temper and method were different 
from those of Gandhi’s general move- 
ment, we were at one with them in the 
effort to demonstrate better education 
for Indians in India. It mattered noth- 
ing to us who did the work so long as 
it was done, and if our organized body 
had to disintegrate, its animating spirit 
was obviously active. Gandhi’s educa- 
tion scheme, however, petered out like 
our own, apparently at the moment 
scheduled for another move on the way 
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toward fulfillment of India’s destiny. 
In 1921 the British Government ini- 
tiated local Legislatures in India, and 
placed education in the hands of an In- 
dian Minister responsible to his Parlia- 
ment. Official movements toward edu- 
cational reform soon appeared. The 
value of our pioneering work was now 
publicly appreciated by educational au- 
thorities. In a short time Madanpalle 
College and High School were reopened 
under official auspices; and in these 
and associated institutions a sign of 
the times may be seen in the happy 
comradeship of boys and girls in study 
and play, a procedure that was rejected 
as impossible in India when I proposed 
it ten years before. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


The suspension of the National Uni- 
versity set Mrs. Cousins and me at lib- 
erty for other essential phases of edu- 
cational pioneering in India. For some 
time Mrs. Cousins had been a member 
of the Senate of the Indian Women’s 
University in Poona, and at Madanpalle 
she had begun a movement for the edu- 
cation of Indian women and children 
which ultimately spread far and wide. 
On our return to Madras in 1921, after 
the closing of the college, she founded 
a Women’s Home of Service with asso- 
ciated children’s clinics, which in India 
are known by the name of Welcomes. 
But the most important piece of educa- 
tional pioneering which she carried 
through was the organization of the 
first All-India Women’s Conference on 
Educational Reform. During 1926 she 
covered the whole of India in twenty- 
two constituent conferences, which 
were carried out with wonderful effi- 
ciency by the awakened women of each 
cultural area. These conferences framed 
resolutions on local educational needs, 
and sent delegates to the All-India Wo- 
men’s Conference at Poona in Janu- 
ary, 1927, at which, on the basis of the 
deliberations of the constituent confer- 
ences, an all-India women’s demand for 
educational reform was made, the first 
item in the demand being, characteris- 
tically, “moral training based on spirit- 
ual ideals.”” The conference was pre- 
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One of the lecture halls of the 


INDIA’S EDUCATIONAL REBELLION 


Srahmavidya Ashrama, or School of Synthesis, where 


Dr. Cousins taught 


sided over by the Maharani of Baroda, 
and was attended by educated women 
of all creeds and classes, who worked 
together with perfect unanimity. Since 
then the conference has become an an- 
nual event of front-rank importance 
and has led to the creation of an All- 
India Women’s Education Fund. 

When Rabindranath Tagore returned 
from Europe to India after a tour in 
1922, he realized so keenly the need for 
a cultural understanding between East 
and West that he founded the Visva- 
Bharati, or International University, 
aS a meeting place for world-schoiar- 
ship, at his ashrama (retreat) in Ben- 
gal. At the same time, with no knowl- 
edge of Tagore’s scheme until its foun- 
dation was announced, I was engaged 
in the preliminary organization of a 
Similar institution in Madras, which 
opened in October of the same year as 
the Brahmavidya Ashrama, which may 
be called in English the School of Syn- 
thesis, with myself as principal. The 
aim of this institution is to work to- 
ward a complete synthesis of knowl- 
edge on the basis that all varieties of 


human culture (creative, intellectual, 
esthetic, scientific and social) in all 
their historical and geographical dif- 
ferentiations, form an_ interrelated 
analysis of a single life expressing it- 
self through a small and easily under- 
stood set of fundamental modes. Six 
years of work along these lines, with 
students from all parts of the world, 
has been an ever-increasing illumina- 
tion. Antagonisms have become cooper- 
ative diversities. Occidental and Orien- 
tal have become the two sides of one 
coin in the spiritual currency of hu- 
manity. And the imagination looks for- 
ward to a future world-university that 
will coordinate and therefore simplify 
the vast and complicated sum of human 
knowledge. 

There are in India a multitude of 


educational activities besides those 
spoken of. They range from village 


schools for outcasts, founded half a cen- 
tury ago by Colonel H. S. Olcott, an 
American, to the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity. Their history and future devel- 
opment will provide some historian 
with a romance of spiritual adventure. 








The Evils of Organized Athletics 
In American Colleges 
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OW DID PEOPLE live before 
H there was a Carnegie Founda- 
tion? How humdrum and quiet 
and irresponsible were those 
old days, when nobody outside of legis- 
lative circles was investigated, cross- 
examined or questionnaired. An Ameri- 
can wit avers that “science has de- 
prived us of the privacy of our own 
esophagus.”’ An evidence of the compli- 
cations of our period is afforded by 
these highly keyed, skillful, confound- 
edly logical and alarmingly destructive 
reports of investigations into the con- 
duct of human play relations, as shown 
in organized educational athletics, 
Athletics is a new proponent for the 
honor of being vivisectioned by a cold 
and unimpressionable body of associ- 
ated gentlemen, who are aiding the na- 
tion to righteousness by introducing the 
process of the laboratory into social 
studies. Organized athletics is as old as 
_the world and much older than history. 
The Greeks made it a cult; the English 
a spectacle; the Americans have made 
it a business. Furthermore, there is no 
denying that athletic methods have 
penetrated deep into American life, not 
; excluding the institutions of higher 
learning. 

The notion that athletics has any- 
thing to do with education is compara- 
tively recent. It took a good while to 
develop regular intramural athletics, 
and still longer to evolve the intercol- 
legiate and interscholastic contests 
which have become one of the deepest 
interests of students and alumni. Such 
honest, complete and helpful informa- 
tion as comes from the recent report of 
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the searchers of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion into the money side of competitive 
athletics, between bodies of scholars, is 
welcome; and the deductions drawn 
therefrom will be useful. 

The first organized intercollegiate 
contest in America was the boat races, 
beginning with that ever memorable 
day in the ’50s when Charles William 
Eliot, then a tutor, was one of the crew 
that competed with a Boston club; and 
the crimson handkerchief which he 
bound around his roomy forehead is the 
official color of Harvard today. Then 
came the annual Harvard-Yale races. 
Next followed intercollegiate baseball. 
One of the earliest great athletes in 
that field was Pitcher Stagg of Yale, 
who has for many years directed the 
athletics for Chicago, and is included in 
the review of college athletics by the 
Carnegie Foundation. Then came foot- 
ball, begun between McGill and Har- 
vard in 1875. Now the nation enjoys a 


maelstrom of major sports and minor 


sports and “poor sports,” reaching 
down to hotly contested matches be- 
tween grammar school children. 

The Carnegie report does not attack 
competitive sports, whether collegiate 
or interscholastic, but it does deal with 
an evil which threatens to take the life 
and spirit out of amateur contests. A 
vast deal is written about professional- 
ism and amateurism; it all comes down 
to very simple terms. The professional 
athlete violates no principle of honor by 
accepting wages for his performance; 
enly, if a man is paid to win it is not 
unthinkable that he may also be paid to 
lose. The amateur, accepting no pay for 
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EVILS OF ORGANIZED ATHLETICS IN COLLEGES 


anything, is practically free from the 
temptation to sell out. That is why the 
friends and patrons of amateur sport 
are, and of right ought to be, so jealous 
about any money inducement being 
used to encourage athletes. 

For many years college sports were 
carried on for the fun of it, with match 
games patronized chiefly by families 
and lady friends. The building of the 
Harvard Stadium marked the first op- 
portunity to give space to vast numbers 
of outsiders who came to see a football 
match made a Roman holiday. The first 
regulation of athletics was not directed 
in the least toward the prevention of 
subsidies to players; it began with the 
discovery by a highly cultured college 
Professor of Fine Arts who was made 
chairman of a novel athletic committee. 
He discovered that the rules of football 
provided that if a man hacked, tripped, 
gouged, kicked, or otherwise murdered 
an opposing player, he might be sent 
off the field. That made him and his 
colleagues think. 

The first athletic regulations were 
directed toward preventing interrup- 
tion of regular studies by the absence 
of competing teams. That led in Har- 
vard College to a special committee 
which pursued its own Carnegie-like in- 
vestigation into the relations of all the 
then 1,000 students to athletics. They 
reported a plan for an athletic commit- 
tee, composed of representatives of the 
faculty, the alumni and the under- 
graduates—a plan later followed with 
great success in many other institu- 
tions. 

There are those who still remember 
that field night in the Harvard faculty 
over the fundamental question whether 
the athletic committee should have au- 
thority to excuse absences and other- 
wise to take charge of students engag- 
ing in athletic contests. The conflict 
ended with the adoption (at several 
o’clock in the morning) of the following 
rule, drafted by President Eliot, which 
indirectly recognizes the duty of so con- 
trolling athletics as not to interfere 
with studies: “This committee shall 
have entire supervision and control of 
all athletic exercises within and without 
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the precincts of the university, subject 
to the authority of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, as defined by the stat- 
utes.’”’ The only difficulty with this so- 
lution is that from that day to this no 
“statutes” have ever been enacted on 
that subject. The Harvard Athletic 
Committee goes ahead until it collides 
with somebody. 


CLASS TEAMS 


Undoubtedly the original theory of 
college athletics was that teams are 
chosen from among students who come 
to college for other than athletic pur- 
poses. In some universities to this day 
there are class nines, class elevens and 
class eights. Nevertheless the interest 
and attention of the public, and reflec- 


tively of the undergraduates and the 


participants and the coaches, and 
doubtless of the faculty, lies more and 


|more in the terrifically competitive 


struggle with other institutions. 

Hence the difficulties of “recruiting,” 
which have at last assumed a Carne- 
giesque importance. That brings to the 
front the undoubted evil which the Car- 
negie report is attacking. Recruiting 
students is a science which does not ap- 
ply alone to the promising athletes. 
The alumni of most colleges have an 
admirable desire to see promising boys 
and girls in their own communities en- 
tering good old X College. They raise 
money for scholarships—usually about 
enough to pay tuition and college inci- 
dentals—not board and lodgings, Could 
there be a finer exhibition of public 
spirit and interest in the rising genera- 
tion? Competition by written examina- 
tion or otherwise is often the basis of 
choice among candidates. 

On what principles are these young 
people chosen? Primarily on the basis) 
that they are likely to succeed. Such a 
selection by a committee does not mean 
that they eventually go to the college, 
because every respectable institution 
has tests which shut out the incompe- 
tent. Therefore, without collusion be- 
tween the alumni committees and the 
college authorities (which the Carnegie 
report seems to indicate as a known 
practice) nobody normally becomes a 
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freshman or enters on higher standing 
who would have been excluded had he 
not been an athlete. The category of 
special students is the weak spot in 
these arrangements. However, the real 
point of issue is whether and how far 
men who reach college are subsidized to 
stay on and take their support, without 
doing the regular college work. Such 
cases have occurred. On the other hand, 
scores of students, whose study records 
fall lamentably below their athletic rec- 
ords, are thrown out, early or later. 
There is another side to this issue. 
The ordinary undergraduate scholar- 
ships do not cover more than a half or 
a third of the money necessary to carry 
the student decently through his year, 
Therefore, the Carnegie investigators 


are laying down a proposition hard to} 
that a seventh of all ath- 2 


prove, viz., 
letes engaged in intercollegiate ath- 
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unexpected quarters, of helping the 
athletes along by giving them jobs with 
light work and disproportionate pay; a 
process in which the capacity of the 
student is measured, not by his abil- 
ities, but by his needs. Desperate 
rivalry, principally in football, leads 
coaches (who seem to be aided in some 
cases by the faculties) to do anything 
in their power to keep even a second- 
rate player where he can be used if 
called upon. Where the investigators 
establish that money aid has been given 
“for no other consideration than ath- 
letic ability,” it is a public service te 
call the attention of all colleges to such 
practices, which tend to destroy gen- 
uine competition in athletics, and im- 
pede the selection of the best men. 


A YALE MEMORY 
President Stiles of Yale two hundred 


letics are subsidized ‘to a point bor- J years ago recorded in his diary that 


dering on professionalism.” - 


The report further leaves out of ac- 


count the well-known fact that the best» 


athletes are frequently also the best 


students. Phi Beta Kappa has an honor- | 
able record in competitive intercollegi- | 


ate athletics. That accords with the 
general experience of life; namely, that 
a student who can successfully captain 
an intercollegiate team could success- 
fully captain a military company or 
manage a business. This immensely 
valuable influence of athletics is nega- 
tived to a considerable degree nowadays 
by the practice of coaches to play their 
men as they would play the figures on 
a chessboard. A great football game is 
a struggle between the great trainers 
and coaches of universities. Coaching, 
as a highly paid profession, is really 
not intercollegiate at all; and that is 


, where the shoe pinches. Almost all the 


ee 


‘universities abdicate a part of their 


regular functions of directing their stu- 
dents when they accept the partnership 
of athletic coaches; and that evil prob- 
ably persists in the 28 (out of 112) in- 
stitutions of learning which are ac- 
quitted of subsidizing athletics by the 
Carnegie jury. 

The report justly animadverts~on a 


practice, which it seems to discover in 


“a one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty young gentlemen is a kind of wild- 
fire very difficult to deal with; and the 
diadem of a college president is at best 
a crown of thorns.’ It is a wise college 
president who knows his undergrad- 
uate sons. In this report the undergrad- 
uate, as a factor in public opinion of his 
own college and of the outside world, is 
almost ignored. To the undergraduate 
mind, many of the athletes are known 
to be excellent fellows, hard working, 
not infrequently at the top of their 
classes. 

Athletics on its face gives a man the 
advantage of his own powers, and those 
powers are not dependent on money. 
A place in a match game is something 
that nobody can achieve by drawing a 
check. One learns how to subordinate 
one’s ease to a common effort. One en- 
joys the discipline—not too frequent in 
the United States—of receiving orders 
and carrying them out without back 
talk. One joins in team play, which is 
so important a factor in modern busi- 
ness and social relations. 

Whatever the lack of symmetry in 
undergraduate lives nowadays, because 
of too great attention to athletics, they 
are far better times than those of the 
old “rushes” which were rough-and- 
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tumble fights, and the “gate nights” 
and the old trick of unloading a man’s 
wood and somehow getting the horse 
and the wagon up to the fourth floor 
of the dormitory and putting it to- 
gether again; the hideous routs outside 
the president’s house; the town and 
gown riots. Certainly the college town 
is a pleasanter place in which to live 
than it was a hundred years ago, even 
though you must live in that college 
town on the eve of a football victory. 

A curious commentary on modern 
college athletics is the discovery of the 
investigators that to the undergraduate 
mind the “worthless sports” are foot- 
ball, basketball, hockey and lacrosse, 
because they cannot be practiced after 
one leaves college (unless one becomes 
a paid coach). Presumably rowing, 
which is one of the best of all sports, 
may be useful in managing a motor 
launch; and a good college baseball 
player can get into a professional team, 
if that is the way he likes to spend his 
life. 


To sum up the effect of the bomb- 
shell that has dropped into college ath- 
letics, the Carnegie Fund has made it 
possible to investigate thoroughly and 
without prejudice a state of things 
which is not consonant with genuine 
college education for those brought di- 
rectly within its influence. Nor is it 
creditable to college authorities that 
such evils should be engrafted in the 
sports of their students. Nevertheless, 
in most of the large colleges the num- 
ber of students who receive any sort of 
money aid simply because they are ath- 
letes is small; but it ought to be 
smaller. Thousands of college students 
are helping themselves through college 
by various kinds of hard work, credit- 
able to them and a distinct advantage 
in their after life. It is hard to see 
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corruption in such men finding genuine 
employment where they earn their pay. 

In the assignment of scholarships, 
Harvard has for many years adminis- 
tered a scholarship available for a stu- 
dent distinguished “in Greek or ath- 
letics.”” In every college hundreds of 
students have to work their way or 
they would never get through. The in- 
vestigators seem to feel that participa- 
tion in organized college athletics ought 
to disqualify a student for all money 
aids administered by the college. That 
is a hard doctrine. Nevertheless, the re- 
port establishes that there are cases 
(some unpardonable cases) of students 
supported by funds, regular or irreg- 
ular, who have no qualification except 
proficiency in athletics. 

After all, the people who must read 
the report with greatest solicitude and 
care are the presidents of the colleges 
and universities. 

There is a recent story of the dealing 
of two college presidents with the issue 
of mass plays in football years ago, 
which caused many injuries and some 
deaths. Is it a fact that President Low- 
ell talked to President Hadley, and that 
both talked together, along with Walter 
Camp and Percy Haughton, and that a 
new rule was established which re- 
quired open play? Whatever the coaches 
preferred, there was a higher power at 
both ends of the geographical line. A 
like attention, cooperation and forcible 
insistence on the part of institution 
heads can cure the immediate evils re- 
vealed. Yet, who can kill in the minds} 
of coaches, players, students and — 
tators that terrific urge to victory, that ’ 
disproportion of intense preoccupation 
in a pastime, which is at the bottom of 
the devious and evil force which the 
Carnegie report aims to expose in order 
that it may be eliminated? 
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New Ether Drift Experiments 
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great and fundamental question, 

“Is there an ether?” Despite the 

many apparent feats of the Ein- 
stein theories of relativity in explain- 
ing and predicting observed facts of 
physics, such as the way the planet 
Mercury moves in its orbit, those the- 
ories are seriously menaced by having 
one of their foundations pulled out 
from under them. 

Professor Dayton C. Miller has dur- 
ing the past year laboriously repeated 
the ether-drift experiments that he has 
been making during the last nine years 
in a Cleveland laboratory and on Mount 
Wilson in California. Again he finds 
an observed effect in the light path of 
his apparatus such as would be pro- 
duced by a relative motion of the earth 
and the ether of about ten kilometers 
(six miles) per second. This is the same 
result that Dr. Miller has obtained dur- 
ing the past few years. In 1925 his 
paper on this work won the annual 
prize of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. This con- 
tinued ability to obtain the same re- 
sults over a period of years, whether 
the apparatus is at norma! level in 
Cleveland or on a California mountain, 
makes Dr. Miller’s results all the more 
important. 

Professor Miller does not think that 
his experiments repudiate the famous 
Michelson-Morley experiments on ether 
drift performed in 1887. The prevailing 
opinion holds that this historic test 
showed that there is no ether drift, that 
there is no “something” 


S es still must answer the 


space, and it was upon this interpreta- 
tion that Einstein based his special 
theory of relativity when he enunciated 
it in 1905. But Professor Miller, study- 
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ing the results of his latest experiments 
performed this year on the campus of 
the Case School of Applied Science, 
only about 300 feet from the location of 
the original Michelson-Morley inter- 
ferometer of 1887, finds that his results 
showing the solar system moving 
through space “fully agree with and 
confirm the original Michelson-Morley 
observations, although the present in- 
terpretation is different.” 

In the 1887 Michelson-Morley experi- 
ment there was discovered a slight dif- 
ference in the time that it took light to 
travel over two paths, one at right 
angles to the other, but this was at- 
tributed to experimental errors, to 
those slight deviations that enter into 
all observations. Professor Miller, by 
performing hundreds of experiments 
and by improving the details of the 
ether-drift interferometer, has by his 
results demonstrated that the observa- 
tional differences of the original ex- 
periments and his many later tests are 
real and not due to error in the 
apparatus. 

Such refinements as shock-absorbing 
pads on the supporting piers and ex- 
treme precautions to eliminate temper- 
ature differences were taken in this 
year’s experiments. The interferometer 
uses the interference of light waves to 
measure far more accurately than any 
mechanical means. Professor Miller’s 
instrument gives numerical results re- 
liable to the hundredth part of a wave- 
length of light, although the length of 
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the light path is 130,000,000 wave- § 


lengths. He can detect a relative mo- 
tion of earth and ether a twentieth of 
that which he actually observed. 

The discovered motion of six miles 4 
second is not a mere earthly phenom- 














enon, but a cosmic one. It is fixed with 
relation to sidereal time, that is, it is 
toward a fixed place in space. The earth 
and its millions and the whole solar 
system is rushing, Dr. Miller declares, 
“toward the point having a right ascen- 
sion of seventeen hours.” 

How are the scientists to reconcile 
with their theories this well-tested mo- 
tion that the ether-drift experiments 
demonstrate? Dr. Miller says: “It seems 
impossible at the present time to ac- 
count for a cosmic effect. of this small 
magnitude and it will he necessary to 
continue these experiments and to co- 
ordinate them with others before an 
acceptable theory can be propounded.” 


THE 200-INCH TELESCOPE 


Progress is being made in solving the 
problems of conducting the 200-inch 
telescope which will surpass what is at 
present the largest in the world, the 
100-inch reflector on Mount Wilson, in 
California. The 200-inch mirror of the 
new telescope will penetrate three times 
as far into spac@ as the 100-inch and 
will bring into view a globular region 
of space thirty times the volume of that 
now reached. Difficult as will be the 
task of building this gigantic instru- 
ment, which will be about eighty-five 
feet high, an even greater problem will 
be presented by the construction of the 
mirror itself. Dr. George E. Hale, hon- 
orary director of the Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory and chairman of the Obser- 
vatory Council of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, the organization 
which is building the telescope, describ- 
ing the progress of telescope mirror- 
making as related to the proposed 
gigantic reflector, says: 

“In the days of Herschel and Lord 
Rosse the mirrors of reflecting tele- 
Scopes were made of speculum metal, 
a silver-like alloy of tin and copper, 
which takes a beautiful polish and re- 
tains itfor many years. Subsequently, 
mirrors of glass, silvered on their front 
Surface, were introduced and univer- 
Sally used. Glass is lighter than specu- 
lum metal, and silver reflects a greater 
proportion of blue light, though specu- 
lum metal is much more efficient as 
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a reflector of the ultra-violet stellar 
rays. Moreover, as glass is a poor con 
ductor of heat, the outer parts of 
large thick mirror discs change in tem- 
perature more rapidly than the interior 
as the air in the open dome grows 
warmer or colder from night to night. 
Thus their curvature is more or less 
affected, and this means that the stellar 
image, instead of being nearly a point, 
may often be expanded into a much less 
brilliant disc. 

“The most promising means of over- 
coming this difficulty is to make the 
mirror of fused silica or quartz, which 
is not appreciably affected by change of 
temperature. Dr. Elihu Thomson and 
his associate, Mr. A. L. Ellis, had 
already solved at West Lynn, Mass., 
many of the technical problems in- 
volved in the use of fused quartz, and 
our first step was therefore to secure 
their cooperation and that of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. President Ger- 
ard Swope immediately agreed to have 
the work done in the Thomson Re- 
search Laboratory at actual cost, with 
no charge for commercial or adminis- 
trative expenses. The special methods 
required for producing large discs have 
since been developed, with every prom- 
ise of success. 

“The procedure adopted is to begin 
with the manufacture of mirrors of 
moderate size, then to undertake the 
60-inch and larger mirrors needed for 
auxiliaries, and finally to make the 200- 
inch disc itself. A 22-inch disc has 
already been made, and the 60-inch 
stage will soon be entered. Some con- 
ception of the magnitude and difficulty 
of the ultimate task may be gained 
when it is stated that the fundamental 
problem is to construct a rigid concave 
mirror nearly 17 feet in diameter (200 
inches), many tons in weight, whose 
surface is parabolically curved with an 
error less than two millionths of an 
inch. 

“The process consists of fusing a 
mass of nearly pure silica sand in a 
circular electric furnace which consti- 
tutes the mold. The disc thus obtained, 
which contains innumerable small bub- 
bles, is ground to the approximate cur- 
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vature of the mirror desired and then 
coated to a sufficient thickness with 
perfectly transparent quartz, free from 
bubbles. This crystalline quartz, in 
finely ground form, is sprayed on to 
the hot disc by means of an oxy-hydro- 
gen flame; and the development of mul- 
tiple burners needed for coating large 
surfaces without flaws has been one of 
the principal difficulties overcome. On 
this transparent face of water-clear 
quartz the final grinding, polishing and 
figuring will be done. Finally, a thin 
coating of pure silver will be chemically 
deposited on the finished surface, just 
as is done periodically in the case of 
such glass mirrors as that of the 100- 
inch Hooker telescope on Mount Wil- 
son.” 


AERIAL AID TO ARCHAEOLOGY 


The wings of man’s latest method of 
transportation spreading over the areas 
where past civilizations have risen and 
died promise to hasten the archaeolog- 
ical revelations of America’s ancient 
past. When Colonel Lindbergh piloted 
archaeologists of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington for five days of 
flying over great unexplored Maya 
areas in British Honduras, Guatemala 
and Mexico, and again when he and 
Mrs. Lindbergh flew over the ruin-rich 
area of southwestern United States, he 
demonstrated a new use of the airplane, 
namely, that it permits observation 
which can detect more than can be seen 
on the ground itself. In England O. G. 
S. Crawford, air corps observer, has dis- 
covered Roman towns and trenches 
by means of air photography. These 
trenches and streets were long since 
plowed over by farmers and were pre- 
sumably lost forever to the knowledge 
of historians, but where the ground 
was once disturbed, the texture of the 
soil has been altered, and the crops 
planted there are apt to be greener and 
more luxuriant. The air camera or the 
keen eye of the airplane observer can 
often trace the exact plan of the van- 
ished town or fortress. By some such 
method hitherto unknown habitations 
of earliest Americans may be detected 


on the surface where years of growth 


have camouflaged them from the eyes 
of the archaeologist. 

Four ruined Maya cities, at least 
three of them believed to have been 
hitherto undiscovered, were found in 
the joint airplane expedition of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington and 
the Pan-American Airways. The newly 
discovered cities lie in a line stretching 
northeastward from the Old Empire 
region of the Maya, located largely in 
what is now the State of Guatemala, 
where the civilization emerged about 
the time of Christ. The newly found 
ruins connect this older area with the 
New Empire region on the north end 
of Yucatan peninsula, Chichen Itza is 
the outstanding example of this New 
Empire culture. Many months and per- 
haps years will be required to investi- 
gate and explore the cities located from 
the air. Difficult and protracted travel 
by land will be necessary to place land 
parties at the ruins. But when the 
broken temples are rescued from the 
enveloping vegetation there will be 
available a better ideg of the spread of 
the Maya, who more than fifteen cen- 
turies ago rose from primitive sim- 
plicity to a complex state with highly 
developed religion, government and 
monumental architecture. How and 
when the centre of Maya culture shifted 
from the Old Empire region to the New 
Empire has been one of the unanswered 
questions. The connecting cities now 
found will probably supply the answer. 
Nearly as exciting to archaeologists as 
finding new ruins is the fact that no 
cities were found in the area of the 
Mexican State of Campeche, which was 
surveyed on the flight from Merida 
southward. Coupled with the discovery 
of the ruined cities further to the east, 
the absence of Maya settlement sites 
in the western part of the Yucatan 
peninsular is significant in explaining 
the spread of the Maya civilization. 

The four discovered ruins are located 
in flat country. From the air the raised 
temple mounds could be seen twenty 
miles away in some cases. But giant 
trees and dense vegetation rise about 
a hundred and fifty feet to shroud the 
ruins. 
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AERIAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH 





Britain Launches World’s Largest 
Airship 


the first rigid lighter-than-air 

craft to be put into the air by 

Great Britain since the war, has 
been successfully launched and twice 
tested during the month. A description 
of the airship, the R-101, sounds like a 
description of the largest ocean-going 
steamer—two decks of luxurious two- 
berth staterooms, a_ glass-enclosed 
promenade and dining room, a smoking 
room, which was impossible on the 
Graf Zeppelin, and a dance floor—with 
room enough on the ship for 100 pas- 
sengers, although actual accommoda- 
tions at present have been made for 
only fifty. The ship with its five en- 
gines is expected to do at least 70-80 
miles an hour. The R-101 was launched 
at dawn on Oct. 12 at Cardington, in 
Bedfordshire, England. Its 732 feet of 
length were drawn slowly out of the 
hangar by the ground crew and over a 
mile-long track to the mooring mast, 
where, emptied of water ballast, the 
ship rose 200 feet, to fasten its nose to 
the top of the mooring mast, the entire 
ceremony taking one hour and thirty- 
five minutes. 

On Oct. 14 the R-101 made its first 
flight, flying for four hours, at a height 
of 2,000 feet and covering 200 miles. 
The airship flew over London, where 
the cheering of the crowds could be 
heard 2,000 feet above. On this first 
flight and the one following it the 
speed did not exceed fifty-eight miles 
an hour, as the purpose was to help the 
crew to get the “‘feel’”’ of the vessel. The 
ship carried fifty-two persons, with 
only two-thirds of the usual fifty- 
man, three-watch crew. Criticism which 
had been rife in London papers over the 


Ye world’s largest airship, and 
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delayed trial flight of the ship was 
allayed by the significance of the oc- 
casion when the huge vessel finally 
took the air. On its second flight on 
Oct. 18 the airship flew over Rugby, 
Birmingham, Nottingham and Leices- 
ter. Experts have said that it will un- 
doubtedly be possible for the aircraft 
to carry four or five airplanes under 
the envelope of the ship. In order to 
reduce the air resistance the passenger 
quarters are in the hull of the ship in- 
stead of in a car slung under the en- 
velope. 

The R-101, built for service on the 
England-India air route by British 
Government engineers, is a novel craft. 
Although forty-three feet shorter than 
the Graf Zeppelin, the R-101 is 131 feet 
in diameter, just thirty-one feet larger 
in waist measure than the Graf Zeppe- 
lin; its height, including the control 
car, is 140 feet, and its lifting gas dis- 
placement 5,000,000 cubic feet. The 
principal frames of the R-101 are made 
of stainless steel tubing, looking much 
like the frame of an ordinary bicycle. 
Aluminum alloy is used for minor struc- 
tural members that support gas bags, 
walkways and cabins. Hydrogen is the 
lifting gas used in the R-101, since 
America has a monopoly on the non-in- 
flammable helium gas that holds the 
Los Angeles aloft. 

For the first time in history a great 
airship is propelled by heavy-oil en- 
gines rather than petrol, an oil which 
reduces the cost one-fifth and practi- 
cally eliminates the danger of fire. Five 
Beardmore engines, each developing 600 
horsepower, especially designed for the 
R-101, provide the motive power. 

The impetus given to the building of 
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commercial lighter-than-air craft by 
the success of the German Graf Zeppe- 
lin has extended to the United States, 
where, on Nov. 7, the first rivet was 
driven into the first ring of what, it is 
hoped, will be the world’s largest light- 
er-than-air craft. The ship, the ZRS-4, 
will be built by the United States Navy 
along the lines of the Los Angeles. 

In Germany another great forward 
stride has been made in the development 
of commercial aviation. The huge pas- 
senger seaplaue, DO-X, built some time 
ago by the company of Dr. Claude 
Dornier, on Oct. 21 took off from Lake 
Constance with 159 passengers and a 
crew of ten. It carried fuel for 750 
hours and weighed altogether fifty-two 
long tons. In spite of this weight it 
left the surface of the lake in fifty sec- 
onds, and during its hour in the air, 
reached a speed of 110 miles an hour. 
It is expected that when the DO-X 
takes off from sea level it will be able 
to carry an even heavier load, and Dr. 
Dornier is making plans now for a 
transatlantic crossing next Spring. On 
Oct. 23 he made public the fact that 
a Dornier Corporation of America had 
been formed in conjunction with the 
Fokker Aircraft Corporation, and with 
General Motors. It is planned to build 
several Dornier flying boats to be 
launched under American license. 

Another attempted transatlantic hop 
has ended in tragedy. On Oct. 22 Urban 
F. Diteman, a Montana cattleman, in 
the utmost secrecy took off from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, for the Croyden 
airport, London, England. His plane, 
a Barling monoplane, the Golden Hind, 
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carried fuel for at least 125 hours, and 
the flier started out with favorable 
weather conditions. But the lateness of 
the season, heavy frosts, shifting winds 
and fog and an open cockpit were 
against Diteman, and nothing has been 
heard of him since his departure. 
Spring has definitely come in the 
Antarctic and dog teams belonging to 
the Byrd expedition have set out over 
the Barrier to make geological explo- 
rations in the Queen Maud range of 
mountains. On Oct. 15 a supporting 
party of four men, three dog teams 
and nine dogs for each team started out 
to lay depots for two hundred miles 
between the camp and the mountains. 
The depots are important because they 
enable the geological party which will 
soon follow the trail to keep intact 
their own supplies, using those left for 
them by the previous travelers. While 
the supporting party, which by Nov. 1 
had reached the last depot, 200 miles 
out, was laying the trail, the geological 
party was relaying loads of supplies to 
the 100-mile mark. This took them 
eight and a half days. On Nov. 4, when 
the supporting party was on its home- 
ward way, the geological party started 
off on its 400-mile trip to the Queen 
Maud Mountains. This expedition will 
be gone for three months, spending at 
least a month studying the geological 
formation of these unknown Antarctic 
regions. At the camp, in the meantime, 
planes are being tuned up and put in 
order, to be used in further explora- 
tion as soon as the Antarctic Summer 
is really under way. 
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Problems of Creating International Bank 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY; CURRENT HISToRY ASSOCIATE 


HEN THE REPORT of the ex- 
perts’ committee, which has 
| \ come to be known as the 
Young plan, was _ published, 
many well-informed critics voiced their 
regret that the committee had gone 
into such detail regarding the organiza- 
tion of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, but the Temporary Commit- 
tee, which, since Oct. 4, in the little 
town of Baden-Baden, has been strug- 
gling to draw up the charter, the stat- 
utes and the deed of trust on which the 
operations of the bank are to be based, 
has proved that the critics were wrong, 
and that, in some particulars at least, 
the Young report should have been 
more definite. 

The critics’ error lay in their major 
premise. The bank can by no possibility 
be a purely business institution, so long 
at least as it deals with reparations, 
and that will be in the earlier years its 
major function. Despite the elaborate 
attempt of the governments to make it 
appear that the experts who made up 
the Dawes and the Young commissions 
were “independent” and uncontrolled, 
the fact is notorious that each and 
every one of them, including those from 
the United States, sat the entire time 
figuratively at the end of an open wire. 
There is nothing to criticize in this pro- 
cedure. The fiction permitted a degree 
of compromise that politically would 
have been very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, had it not been maintained. Nor is 
it a matter of regret that the bank must 
be, to a certain extent, a political in- 
Stitution. Its operations will affect 
too nearly the welfare of every man, 
woman and child in Europe to allow it 
to pass altogether out of popular con- 
trol. It is no derogation from the char- 
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acter or the high-minded devotion to 
duty of the bankers who are to direct 
its affairs to refuse to allow them so 
much power. 

Apart from those intimately ac- 
quainted with banking and interna- 
tional finance, there is no very clear 
understanding of the task that the 
Bank of International Settlements has 
before it; and even among them there is 
profound disagreement as to its scope 
and functions. It is admitted that it is 
not to be a super-bank, acting indepen- 
dently of the central banks of the na- 
tions which unite in.forming it. It is 
rather a central bank of central banks. 
Speaking in general terms, France fa- 
vors the restriction of the powers of the 
bank, while Germany believes that it 
should enjoy a larger liberty. Great 
Britain and the United States, while by 
no means holding identical views, occu- 
py middle ground. 

Its major function, the reason for its 
existence, is the handling of repara- 
tion payments. It interlocks at almost 
every point with the Young plan, and 
furnishes the machinery for its opera- 
tion. A good deal has been said, during 
the last few years, about Germany’s 
“capacity to pay,” but it is only re- 
cently that much thought has been 
given to the creditor nations’ capacity 
to receive payment. In the early years 
after the war there was in the popular 
mind a belief that unlimited sums of 
money could be extracted from Ger- 
many, and that these sums could, with 
very little trouble, be paid into the al- 
lied treasuries for the liquidation of the 
costs of the war. As one looks back on 
those days, one is faced with the un- 
pleasant dilemma of disparaging either 
the intelligence or the sincerity and 
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good faith of the leaders 
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who asserted that this 
could be done. It seems 
necessary, too, to retract 
the charge of lack of 
patriotism and pro-Ger- 
manism laid against the 
occasional economist who 
called attention to the ob- 
vious impossibility of any 
such program. This view 
persisted, however, until 
it had produced the total 
collapse of the German 
mark and the _ serious 
weakening of all the cur- 
rencies of Europe; and it 
was not until 1924, when 
the Dawes plan went into 
effect, that there was any 
attempt to face realities. 

For a time the plan 
worked very well. Despite 
stringent efforts on the 
part of the creditor na- 
tions to prevent German- 
made goods from being 
exported in such a way as 
to be brought into compe- 
tition with those of their 
own national production, 
the export trade of Ger- 
many did increase to a 
certain extent. Large 
quantities of goods were required 
for reconstruction, and were received 
as payments in kind. Most important 
of all, Germany borrowed huge sums 
abroad. Throughout the life of the 
Dawes plan her reparation payments 
approximated $1,990,000,000, and her 
borrowings in America alone totaled 
about $1,179,000,000. As soon as 
this tide began to ebb, another means 
had to be found for creating the 
foreign credits that would make the 
transfers possible and for so handling 
the payments that they would not dis- 
turb unduly the finances of the nations 
receiving them. The method adopted is 
what we know as the Young plan, and 
the machinery by which it is to be ac- 
complished is called the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements. 

Germany can pay her obligations, in 


Mr. Hoover 





RESTRAINED ENTHUSIASM 
Mr. MacDonald § ‘‘Loud cheers for disarmament! 


Now 
) then, All together—Hip! Hip!....’”’ 


Mr. Briand: ‘‘Tres bien”’ 
Signor Mussolini: “Bravo!” 


—Punch, London 


the last analysis, only in goods; and 
the more she borrows the larger the 
volume of goods she must produce to 
pay the interest. Most of these goods 
must be sent out of the country or be 
consumed within it by tourists, if she 
is to establish the necessary credits. 
When these goods are sent to France or 
the United States or any other credito: 
nation, a conflict of interest is at once 
established within the country to which 
they are sent. The bondholder wishes 
them to be received, so that the obliga- 
tions which he holds may be paid; but 
the manufacturer, on the other hana, 
wishes to have them kept out, since 
they come into competition with hi 
own product and reduce by so much hi 
own tax-paying power. 

A report prepared by Sir Josiah 
Stamp for the International Chamber 
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of Commerce in 1925 called particular 
attention to this situation and suggest- 
ed certain schemes of international 
financial cooperation by which the sit- 
uation might be ameliorated. Some of 
these are now in successful operation, 
and it is likely that others will be un- 
dertaken. 

The bonds which it is proposed to 
issue on the basis of the unconditional 
portion of the Young annuities will fur- 
nish another means for distributing the 
German payments without raising the 
ordinary questions of transfer. The con- 
ditional portion of them remains to be 
dealt with, and this task is one of the 
primary functions of the Bank of In- 
ternational Settlements. Allied to this 
are its responsibility for the mobiliza- 
tion and commercialization of the 
bonds, for handling deliveries in kind, 
and for the postponement of annuities, 
should this become necessary. 

In the concluding paragraph of Part 
V of the plan the experts say: ‘‘We en- 
visaged the possibility of a financial in- 
stitution that should be prepared to 
promote the increase of world trade by 
financing projects, particularly in un- 
developed countries, which might other- 
wise not be attempted through the or- 
dinary existing channels.” Schemes of 


IN RETREAT 


—Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


this sort, exactly in line with Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s suggestion, would serve for the 
wider distribution of the burden of 
transfer. There is, in fact, throughout 
all the report a clear recognition that, 
as the payments are made, their recep- 
tion by the creditor countries must be 
carefully organized and controlled by 
proper machinery. It is to furnish this 
that the Bank of International Settle- 
ments is established. 

As provided for in the plan, the per- 
manent administrative control of the 
bank is to be vested in a board of direc- 
tors consisting of the governors of the 
central banks in the seven countries 
concerned, or their nominees, of seven 
representatives of finance, industry or 
commerce appointed by the governors, 
of nine representatives of participating 
countries other than the original seven, 
and during the period of the annuities, 
an additional representative both for 
the Bank of France and the Reichs- 
bank. The authorized capital is to be 
$100,000,000, all of which is to be is- 
sued, but only 25 per cent to be paid in 
at the start. The allocation to each of 
the seven countries is to be the same; 
and not more than $4,000,000 (a total 
of $44,000,000) may be assigned to 
other participating countries. The bank- 
ing functions, outside of rep- 
arations, as laid down in the 
plan, are as follows: 

1. To buy and sell gold coin 
and bullion, to earmark gold 
for the account of central 
banks and to make advances to 
central banks on gold as se- 
curity. 

2. To buy and sell for its own 
account, either with or without 
endorsement, bills of exchange 
and other short-term obliga- 
tions of prime liquidity, includ- 
ing checks drawn and endorsed 
by central banks, or in respect 
of which three obligees are re- 
sponsible. 

3. To open and maintain de- 
posit accounts with central 
banks. 

4. To rediscount for central 
banks bills taken from their 
portfolios, to make loans to 
them on the security of such 
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bills or to make advances to them against 
the pledge of other securities up to such 
amounts and for such periods as may be 
approved by the board of directors. 

5. To buy and sell for its own account 
intermediate or long time securities (other 
than shares) of a character approved by 
the board of directors. Its holdings of 
such securities at any one time shall not 
exceed the total of its paid-in capital and 
reserve funds. 

6. To invest in Germany, with the assent 
of the Reichsbank, reichsmark funds 
standing to the credit of the bank at the 
Reichsbank which are not transferable, 
owing to a declaration of transfer post- 
ponement. 

7. To issue its own obligations at long 
or short term, secured or unsecured, for 
the purpose of relending to any central 
bank, in each case upon the specific deci- 
sion of the board of directors by a two- 
thirds vote. 


During the discussions that have 
gone on in the organizing committee, 
there has been a considerable difference 
of opinion as to the powers to be as- 


signed to the chairman of the board. 
Some delegates favored limiting it, giv- 
ing him a short term of office, and di- 
viding his responsibility with a general 
manager of another nationality; but it 
was finally decided to make the posi- 
tion one of great dignity and power, 
with a term of office renewable so that 
it may practically be permanent. His 
authority will be so great that every- 
thing seems to point toward the elec- 
tion of an American, who may be sup- 
posed to be neutral as regards the con- 
flicting European national interests. 
The refusal of the United States Gov- 
ernment to allow the Federal Reserve 
Bank to participate in any official way 
made it necessary to modify the origi- 
nal plan as regards the selection of di- 
rectors. The two American members of 
the board will be elected by the repre- 
sentatives of the six other nations, al- 
though doubtless they will actually 
be chosen by precisely the same persons 
as would have made the appointments 
had the Federal Reserve assumed the 
responsibility. The share of the capital 
stock assigned to this country will 
probably be held by a trust company 
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theoretically independent, but actually 
nominated by the government. The 
statutes are to provide that any finan- 
cial operation of the bank, either in a 
given market or in a given currency, 
may be vetoed by the central bank con- 
cerned. This power the Federal Reserve 
will not repudiate. In all these ways we 
again assert our right to control with- 
out assuming any of the responsibil- 
ities that are naturally and properly 
associated with power. 

Elaborate provisions have been made 
to insure the bank’s independence of 
the country in which it is located. Its 
shares, its profits and its reserves are 
to be tax free, and the most complete 
guarantees are to be provided to pro- 
tect the funds of the bank in case of 
war or of revolution. The fact that such 
guarantees can be maintained more 
easily as against a small country was a 
supplementary reason for not locating 
the bank in one of the great capitals. 
The major reason was, of course, the un- 
willingness of each of the great Euro- 
pean powers to allow the bank to be lo- 
cated in any capital except its own. 
A compromise was finally reached on 
Nov. 8, when it was decided that Swit- 
zerland should be made the site for the 
world bank. The Belgian delegates 
withdrew from the conference when 
this decision was reached, claiming that 
arguments against Brussels as the site 
were of a “political nature.” On Nov. 
9 it was further decided that Basel 
should be the city. Belgian approval is 
expecteu. 

The bankers had relatively little dif- 
ficulty in agreeing on the text of the 
charter and the statutes, and they were 
adopted unanimously on Oct. 30, but 
the failure of The Hague conference to 
establish in sufficient detail the method 
by which the reparation funds are to be 
handled, and in particular to determine 
the source from which the additional 
share of the unconditional annuities, 
for which Mr. Snowden fought, is to be 
secured, made the task of drafting the 
deed of trust very difficult. The Ger- 
mans desire enough elasticity so that, 
should there later be another revision 
of reparations, they may profit in the 
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unconditional annuities; the French 
seek a precision of statement that will 
make this impossible. The first draft 
proved entirely inacceptable, and the 
conference adjourned for four days 
while a subcommittee made a renewed 
attempt to provide another that would 
eliminate political issues. At the ses- 
sion on Nov. 4 this draft was read, but 
at the time this was written no determi- 
nation had been reached. 

Meanwhile, the complicated problem 
of deliveries in kind was being consid- 
ered by another subcommittee seated at 


Paris. This committee finally sent dele- 
gates to the meeting at Baden-Baden to 
ask the bank to assume supervision of 
the fulfillment of contracts for deliv- 
eries in kind. These duties had previous- 
ly been carried by the Reparations 
Commission. The organizing committee 
answered on Nov. 6 that the bank would 
not undertake to supervise contracts 
betweeen Germany and her creditor 
governments, declaring such supervi- 
sion to be outside the sphere of an insti- 
tution organized strictly for banking 
purposes. 


The League of Nations Month by Month 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER 


heavy program laid out for the 

coming year by the September As- 

sembly and the first discussion 
looking to a European customs truce or 
association were the main features of 
the activities of the League of Nations 
during October. For the former no fewer 
than fifty special projects or decisions 
were distributed to special committees 
or to sections of the Secretariat in or- 
der to implement the proposals of Bri- 
and, MacDonald, Stresemann and oth- 
ers the month before; for the latter, 
the session of the Economic Committee 
and developments in connection with 
double taxation, trade restrictions, coal 
and sugar strengthened the prediction 
that international cooperation through 
the League will more and more concen- 
trate upon the economic field. 

No time was lost in initiating detailed 
plans for the European customs truce 
which was recommended in principle by 
the last Assembly as the most helpful 
immediate step toward improvement in 
European and hence in world economic 
conditions. The Economic Committee, 
which met on Oct. 22 for its thirtieth 
session, had before it two drafts sub- 
mitted respectively by its French and 
its German member for putting an end 


ens WORK consequent upon the 


for at least a two-year period to further 
increases in tariffs. The purpose behind 
these projects was not only to stop the 
upward trend of tariffs but also to pro- 
vide a period of reasonably prolonged 
calm, during which governments and 
public might be free to devote their 
thought to some better type of organi- 
zation and cooperation. The next imme- 
diate step is to be a plenipotentiary 
conference early next year to adopt the 
terms of the customs truce; the further 
and ultimate step beyond that is still 
very vague, centring only on such gen- 
eral phases as a “European Customs 
Union” or the “United States of Eu- 
rope.” 

When this question was under dis- 
cussion, Lucius Eastman, the American 
member of the committee, while stress- 
ing the fact that he was present as an 
expert and not as a government repre- 
scntative, pointed out that the Amer- 
ican business man looked on this situa- 
tion as primarily a European problem 
which Europe itself could best handle, 
and in which the United States would 
not wish to interfere. The American 
business man, however, did not forget 
that anything which made for Euro- 
pean prosperity was an advantage to 
the United States. America’s present 
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prosperity was a fact which Europe had 
to recognize. America would favor any 
sincere attempt on the part of Europe 
to solve its problems, and was only too 
willing to put her experience at Eu- 
rope’s disposal, but always on the un- 
derstanding that fair play be given 
American interests. Success would not 
depend upon concealed or open discrim- 
ination against any nation; it should be 
sought in an atmosphere of frankness 
and open-mindedness. 

The first meeting of the Fiscal Com- 
mittee, recently created as a result of 
eight years of study for the purpose of 
considering the problems of double 
taxation, took place in October, and 
agreements were reached to free visit- 
ing foreign motor cars from present tax 
difficulties in different countries and in 
regard to traveling salesmen, who are 
now submitted to considerable inconve- 
niences, while study was begun of the 
general principles governing the taxa- 
tion of international trust and holding 
companies and the measures necessary 
to avoid the double taxation of various 
instruments of international trade, such 
as cheques, bills of exchange and letters 
of credit. 

Though the United States Govern- 
ment deposited its ratification to the 
convention for the abolition of import 
and export restrictions—the second 
international document drafted through 
the League to be so ratified—the total 
number of States which have ratified 
has reached only seventeen, or one 
short of the number necessary to bring 
it into operation. A conference of all 
the signatory States has been called to 
ascertain whether they desire to bring 
the convention into force in these cir- 
cumstances. The United States accom- 
panied its ratification with the state- 
ment that it would be disposed to do so 
even if the accession of eighteen States 
were not received. 

Further steps were taken during 
October in connection with the two gen- 
eral inquiries on coal and sugar. Im- 
mediately after the Assembly a mixed 
group of experts on the coal industry 
representing employers and workers, 
producing and consuming countries, 


was called into consultation, but it was 
agreed that no final recommendation 
could be made until the International 
Labor Office had carried further its 
investigations on comparative hours 
and wages throughout the industry. 
In the matter of sugar, governments 
were urged to submit their observa- 
tions before March 30 on the conclu- 
sion reached by the Economic Com- 
mittee that a reduction of duty on 
sugar would not only increase the con- 
sumers’ demand but would also not 
diminish the total revenue derived from 
the tax. 

After study by the preparatory com- 
mittees on the subjects to be consid- 
ered at the Conference on Codification 
of International Law, invitations were 
issued to all governments, including 
the United States, to send delegations 
with full powers to a conference to be 
held at The Hague on March 13, 1930. 
Three commissions are to be consti- 
tuted to deal with the three items on 
the agenda: (1) dual nationality and 
statelessness; (2) territorial waters, 
and (3) responsibility of States for 
damage done in their territory to the 
person or property of foreigners. 

The Permanent Central Opium 
Board, set up by the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1925, held its third session in 
October, when fruitful results were 
made much more probable by the de- 
cision of the Assembly to deal with 
the question of limitation of the manu- 
facture of narcotic drugs and in deter- 
mination of an import quota for the 
legitimate medical and scientific pur- 
poses of each country. This is largely 
on the lines of the scheme submitted 
by the United States some months ago 
and accepted during October in special 
communications from Belgium and 
Italy. The board is working out a sys- 
tem whereby the statistics of produc- 
tion and legitimate needs can be 
brought to a point of technical control. 

Two treaties of conciliation and 
arbitration between the United States 
on the one hand and Hungary and 
Rumania on the other were transmitted 
to the League in October by the Ameri- 
can Minister at Berne. 
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The Conviction of Albert B. Fall, Former 
Secretary of the Intertor 


ys conviction on Oct. 25 of 
Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the 
Interior under President Harding, 

on a charge of accepting a bribe 
from Edward L. Doheny in connection 
with the leasing of government oil 
lands is without precedent in United 
States history. Never before has a 
Cabinet official been adjudged a felon 
by a jury. Mr. Fall was found guilty 
on the basis of the following facts, 
which were brought out in the testi- 
mony: 

During the Summer of 1921 negotia- 
tions were begun for the leasing by the 
government of the Elk Hills naval oil 
reserve. On Nov. 30, 1921, Secretary 
Fall arranged for a loan of $100,000 
from his life-long friend, Edward L. 
Doheny. The money was delivered in 
cash and Liberty Bonds. The only evi- 
dence of the transaction was a note 
from which, Mr. Doheny testified, he 
tore the’ signature of Mr. Fall. Four 
months later the Elk Hills naval oil 
reserve was leased to the Doheny in- 
terests. 

These events were admitted by both 
prosecutor and defendant. Whether 
there was a criminal motive behind the 
“loan” was the question for the jury to 
determine. The chief witness for the 
defense was Edward L. Doheny, who 
testified that the $100,000 deal was 
purely a friendly loan which had no 
connection whatsoever with the pend- 
ing leases of government oil lands. He 
said, furthermore, that he had bid for 
the Elk Hills lease purely out of pa- 
triotism and at the request of Admiral 
Robison. The latter, it appeared, had 
approached Mr. Doheny with the re- 
quest that he take over the lease and 
the storage of oil at Pearl Harbor, a 
naval base in the Hawaiian Islands, in 
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the interest of national defense, and in 
view of a supposed “Pacific menace,” 
meaning Japan. The defense also 
brought out evidence that Mr. Fall’s 
policies had been entirely approved at 
the time both by Secretary of the Navy 
Denby and by President Harding. 

In support of the prosecution was 
Mr. Fall’s letter to the Senate Public 
Lands Committee, which was investi- 
gating the oil scandals in 1923, in which 
he denied ever having received any 
money from Doheny or Sinclair. An- 
other blow to Mr. Fall’s case was the 
testimony on Oct. 15 that in 1922 he 
had received $269,600 from Harry F. 
Sinclair, another lessee of government 
oil lands, who recently served a prison 
term for contempt of court, involving 
jury-shadowing. 

An element of drama was injected 
into the trial by the pitiful condition 
of Mr. Fall. Although suffering from 
bronchial pneumonia and having to be 
wheeled into the court room in an in- 
valid chair, Mr. Fall would not consent 
tc a postponement of the trial. The de- 
fense lawyers seized upon this circum- 
stance to gain the sympathy of the 
jury, pleading with them to send Mr. 
Fall “back to the sunshine of New 
Mexico.” But Justice William Hitz, who 
presided, sternly bade the jury to con- 
centrate on the evidence, saying: “You 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
sunshine of New Mexico.” 

After deliberating for twenty-four 
hours, the jury brought in the verdict 
of “guilty, with a recommendation to 
the mercy of the court.” Justice Hitz 
imposed a sentence of one year’s im- 
prisonment and $100,000 fine, or a third 
of the maximum penalty. In doing so 
and in suspending the prison sentence 
he said: “If this case came to the court 
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under the normal physical conditions, 
in my judgment it would warrant and 
require the imposition of the maximum 
penalty.” 

On Nov. 1 Mr. Fall issued a long 
statement in vindication of himself. 
Citing the two previous cases in which 
Doheny, Fall and Sinclair were acquit- 
ted of conspiracy charges, he said: 

I was twice put in jeopardy for the 
same offense. No one can realize more 
deeply than I the extent to which I 
have been prejudiced in public esteem 
by the political campaign of 1924 to 
discredit the Harding Administration 
through discrediting me. 

The fact which I deeply deplore is 
that this could not have occurred ex- 
cept for my own fault, to wit, my loan 
of $100,000 from E. L. Doheny and my 
attempt by a misstatement of facts to 
escape its exposure. 

My borrowing the money may have 
been unethical. I certainly did not real- 
ize it at the time, and my employing a 
falsehood to prevent a volcano of 
political abuse pouring upon the admin- 
istration that had honored me deserves 
condemnation; but neither the one nor 
the other justifies the charge that I 
was disloyal or dishonest as Secretary 
of the Interior and as a member of 
President Harding’s Cabinet. 


Mr. Fall placed full responsibility on 
the navy, declaring: 
The act of July 4, 1920, gave the 
navy exclusive legal authority over the 
naval reserves. This act authorized the 


Other Events in 


HE PRESIDENT made three 
speeches during the past month, 
two of them important as revealing do- 
mestic and foreign policies, the third, a 
genial and humorous panegyric of 
Thomas Edison and his invention of 
the incandescent lamp fifty years ago. 
This was delivered in honor of the great 
inventor at Dearborn, Mich., on Oct. 21, 
when Mr. Hoover dedicated the Edison 
Institute of Technology, given by Henry 
Ford. 
The completion of the Ohio River 
waterway was the occasion of Mr. 


Secretary of the Navy to take posses- 
sion of the reserves, to conserve, use 
and develop them by contract, lease or 
otherwise, and to use, store, exchange 
or sell the products for the benefit of 
the United States. The legal power 
was vested in the Secretary of the 
Navy. * * * 

The President of the United States 
by executive order had dedicated these 
reserves in 1912 to the exclusive use of 
the navy, and I had no right whatever 
to interfere with the legal powers vested 
in the Secretary of the Navy and did 
not at any time do so. 


Asserting that Doheny expected no 
profit from the Pearl Harbor contract, 
and accepted it most reluctantly, the 
statement continued: “Without gaining 
anything, Mr. Doheny is charged with 
bribing me for something he did not 
want and on which he was induced to 
make a bid by the strenuous appeal of 
the navy, a bid which with generosity 
and patriotism he agreed to make.” _ 

The oil scandals have resulted so far 
in two Senate investigations; two tvials 
cn conspiracy charges, of which Fall, 
Doheny and- Sinclair were acquitted; 
Sinclair’s conviction of contempt of 
court; Fall’s conviction on the charge 
of accepting a bribe, and a Supreme 
Court decision voiding the leases and 
condemning them as corrupt. As a se- 
quel to the Fall trial, it is stated that 
Edward L. Doheny will be prosecuted 
on a charge of offering a bribe. 


the United States 


Hoover’s boarding a river steamboat at 
Cincinnati on Oct. 22 and sailing down 
the river to Louisville in the teeth of 
a furious wind and rain storm. In his 
speech next day at Louisville he out- 
lined for the first time as President his 
plans for the development of a great in- 
land waterway system, based on the pol- 
icy of “modernizing every part of our 
waterways which will show economic 
justification in aid of our farmers and 
industries.” Speaking as an engineer, 
Mr. Hoover proposed that the Missis- 
sippi system, of which 3,600 miles are 
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now navigable, be completed during the 
next five years by modernization of the 
remaining 5,000 miles; that govern- 
ment operation of barge lines be con- 
tinued through the pioneering stages, 
but be taken over as quickly as possible 
by private enterprise; that 1,000 miles 
of new intracoastal canals be added 
within the next ten years to the 746 
miles already built; that the channels 
of the Great Lakes be improved and 
their levels stabilized. 

Making the St. Lawrence River nav- 
igable to ocean-going vessels Mr. 
Hoover called “one of the vital im- 
provements to transportation on the 
North American continent.” He advo- 
cated this project as soon as Canada 
should be ready to undertake its share. 
He estimated that after the power con- 
tracts had been disposed of the whole 
work would cost the two governments 
less than $200,000,000 over ten years. 
The hastening of Mississippi flood con- 
trol, with certain revisions of the pres- 
ent ten-year plan, and improvement of 
our harbors completed Mr. Hoover’s 
proposals. 

Each of these projects, said Mr. 
Hoover, will be entrusted to a single 
responsible engineer; acting under the 
new Chief of Engineers. The President 
was here referring to his reorganiza- 
tion of the Army Engineers’ Corps, an- 
nounced on Sept. 17. At that time the 
President named Brig. Gen. Lytle 
Brown as Chief of Engineers and ex- 
plained his idea of centralizing respon- 
sibility. 

To pay for all these undertakings, 
which, the President said, were as am- 
bitious as about three or four Panama 
Canals, the government would need, at 
most, only $20,000,000 a year more 
than its present budget of $85,000,000 
for inland waterways. “This annual in- 
crease,” he pointed out, “is equal to the 
cost of one-half of one battleship. If we 
are so fortunate as to save this annual 
outlay on naval construction as the re- 
sult of the forthcoming naval confer- 
ence in London, nothing could be a 
finer or more vivid conversion of 
swords to plowshares.”’ 

Taking foreign policy as his theme, 
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Mr. Hoover in his speech on Nov. 11, 
the eleventh anniversary of the Armis- 
tice, made important contributions to 
the questions of disarmament and free- 
dom of the seas. Speaking of the forth- 
coming London conference in January, 
in which he places great faith, the 
President said: “We must reduce and 
limit warships by agreement only. I 
have no faith in the reduction of arma- 
ments by example alone. * * * Proper 
defense requires military strength rela- 
tive to that of other nations. We will 
reduce our naval strength in proportion 
to any other. Having said that, it only 
remains for the others to say how low 
they will go. It cannot be too low for 
us.” 

Peace is the only solution of the 
question of freedom of the seas, said 
Mr. Hoover, for “if the world succeeds 
in establishing peaceful methods of set- 
tlement of controversies, the whole 
question of trading rights in time of 
war becomes a purely academic discus- 
sion.”” That the problem is, however, 
still far from ‘academic’? was demon- 
strated when Mr. Hoover put forward 
the practical suggestion that the na- 
tions agree not to molest food ships 
ir time of war. After emphasizing that 
this was not a “governmental proposi- 
tion” and that this issue would not be 
broached at the London conference, Mr. 
Hoover said: 

“For many years, and born of a 
poignant personal experience, I have 
held that food ships should be made 
free of any interference in time of war. 
I would place all vessels laden solely 
with food supplies on the same footing 
as hospital ships. The time has come 
when we should remove starvation of 
women and children from the weapons 
of warfare. * * * Thus the fear of an 
interruption in sea-borne food supplies 
has powerfully tended toward naval de- 
velopment in both importing and ex- 
porting nations. * * * To those who 
doubt the practicability of the idea, 
and who insist that agreements are 
futile for the purpose of controlling 
conduct in war, I may point out that 
the Belgian Relief Commission deliv- 
ered more than 2,000 shiploads of food 
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through two rings of 
blockade and did it under 
neutral guarantees con- 
tinuously during’ the 
whole World War.” 

In closing, Mr. Hoover 
spoke of his personal con- 
versations with the Presi- 
dents of the South Amer- 
ican republics and with 
Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald and cited the inesti- 
mable value of this new 
method of diplomacy to 
peace and mutual under- 
standing. 

The President made an- 
other statement of impor- 
tance during the past 
month. It was on the sub- 
ject of the tariff and was 
issued on Oct. 31 in re- 
sponse to the personal 
pleas of Republican Sen- 
ators for guidance, and 
to demands by Senators 
Johnson, Borah and Har- 
rison from the floor of the Senate. 
The President’s message was in the na- 
ture of a word of cheer and encour- 
agement to a group of legislators, 
who, their proceedings unquestionably 
showed, were in a state of intense de- 
jection and acute irritation. But if the 
Senators hoped for explicit advice on 
industrial schedules they were to be dis- 
appointed by the President’s statement. 
It merely repeated Mr. Hoover’s posi- 
tion “that campaign promises should 
be carried out by which adequate pro- 
tection should be given to agriculture 
and to the industries where the 
changes in the economic situation de- 
mand their assistance.” He said that he 
could not believe and therefore “would 
not admit that the United States Sen- 
ate was unable to legislate and that the 
interests of the country required that 
legislation should be completed during 
the special session.’”” Mr. Hoover re- 
fused to discuss rates, saying that he 
could not pretend to be informed on the 
thousands of commodities involved. He 
cited the interminable arguments on 
rates in the Senate as proving the need 
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“T wish he’d get better or something’’ 


—The New York Times 


for a “real flexible clause”’ so that un- 
just rates could be “promptly” cor- 
rected, by which he meant they should 
be corrected by Presidential proclama- 
tion as opposed to legislation. Mr. Hoo- 
ver was here criticizing the Simmons 
amendment transferring the flexible 
power from the President to Congress, 
which was passed by the Senate on Oct. 
2. (See CURRENT History, November, 
1929, page 370.) In closing, Mr. Hoover 
“urged the Republican leaders to get 
together and see if they could not ex- 
pedite the early completion of the 
schedules and thus send the bill to con- 
ference with the House within the next 
two weeks.” 

To the average citizen who may logi- 
cally ask, ‘“‘What has the Senate been 
doing during the last five months?” 
this answer may be made. From June 
26 to July 11 public hearings were held 
by the Senate Finance subcommittees; 
from July 22 to Aug. 19 the Smoot bill 
was written by the Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee; 
on Aug. 19 it was submitted to the 
Democrats on the committee; the 
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Smoot bill was reported to the Senate 
on Sept. 4, and during the past two 
months that bill, written on strictly 
protective Republican lines by a Re- 
publican committee, has been rewritten 
item by item and clause by clause by 
the combined Democratic and insurgent 
Republican majority on the floor of 
the Senate. In the light of this fact it 
is no wonder that only the administra- 
tive provisions of the bill and one of 
the fourteen schedules had been dealt 
with at this writing. When it became 
apparent that, progressing at this rate, 
a bill could not possibly be passed at 
the special session and that the Senate 
was in the grip of an anti-administra- 
tion majority, the orthodox Republi- 
can Senators appealed to the President 
for advice, with the resulting statement 
from the White House. 

During the past month tariff discus- 
sion was concentrated on three subjects 
—the administrative clauses of the bill, 
the chemical rates and an attempt by 
each party to put the blame for the de- 
lay in passing a bill on the other. On 
Oct. 19 a ghost was resurrected in the 
Senate. It was the export debenture 


WHO’S DRIVING, ANYWAY? 
—Rochester Times-Union 


clause, twice approved by the Senate 
last Spring as part of the farm bill and 
finally abandoned in a compromise ef- 
fected by the President. The debenture 
plan was now adopted by a vote of 42 
to 34 as an amendment to the tariff 
bill. It will be remembered that last 
May Mr. Hoover condemned the plan 
on ten counts in a letter to Senator 
McNary. There was no indication now 
that the House had withdrawn its oppo- 
sition or that the President would sign 
a bill containing the debenture. 

The chemical schedule was taken up 
in the Senate on Oct. 22. Most of the 
rates were revised downward and were 
carried by the majority consisting of 
Democrats and insurgent Republicans. 
On the first day the duty on tannic 
acid was reduced from 20 to 18 cents 
a pound and the duty on citric acid 
from 18 cents, the rate fixed by the 
House, to 17 cents. On other kinds of 
tannic acid the House rates were re- 
duced from 6 to 4 and from 12 to 10 
cents respectively. The rates on gallic 
and pyrogallic acids were reduced from 
10 to 6 and from 15 to 10 cents re- 
spectively, the former figures being 
those fixed by the House. The duties 
on amber and casein also were lowered. 

On Oct. 23 the coalition crumbled for 
the moment’when three insurgent Re- 
publicans and thirteen Democrats 
joined the conservative Republicans in 
refusing to cut in half the rate on cal- 
cium carbide, used in making acetylene 
lamps. Next day the duty on casein, a 
farm product from skimmed milk, was 
raised from 244 to 5% cents. On Nov. 
6 a majority of eighteen cut the duty 
on pig-iron down to 75 cents a ton, ex- 
actly half what the Finance Committee 
had recommended. Another defeat for 
that committee was the vote, on Nov. 
7, fixing a duty on manganese ore, 
which the Smoot bill had put on the 
free list. Practically all the rates, which 
are too numerous to mention here, were 
changed to suit the new Senate major- 
ity, and in direct opposition to the 
strongly protective policy of the “Old 
Guard” Republicans in both houses. 
Acknowledging frankly that he knew 
his bill to be doomed, and seeking to 
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expedite the passage of some sort of 
measure, Senator Smoot, on Nov. 9, 
proposed that the Senate adjourn for 
two weeks while a Democratic and in- 
surgent Republican committee write a 
new tariff bill. Senator Borah, speaking 
for the coalition, however, refused, say- 
ing that they would not take the re- 
sponsibility of drawing up a bill in 
secret. The Democrats and insurgent 
Republicans contended that in rewriting 
the bill they were conforming with the 
President’s demand for limited revi- 
sion, increased farm schedules and 
higher industrial rates only where ab- 
solutely warranted by changed condi- 
tions. 

The Smoot tariff bill received an- 
other blow when a Senate committee 
investigating lobbies revealed the fact 
that C. L. Eyanson, a paid representa- 
tive of Connecticut manufacturers, had 
been employed by Senator Bingham 
from that State as an adviser from 
June 7 to Aug. 26. Furthermore, this 
adviser was taken into secret sessions 
of the Finance Committee in the rdéle 
of a clerk, and his identity was not 
known to the committee. He was put 
on the government payroll while re- 
ceiving at the same time his salary 
from the Connecticut Manufacturers’ 
Association. During the investigation 
Senator Walsh, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Lobbying, emphasized the 
fact that the Smoot bill had granted 
Connecticut industries forty-four rate 
increases, with only one decrease. He 
contended that these duties would cost 
consumers an additional $72,000,000 a 
year. 

A detailed report of the facts of the 
case was submitted by the Committee 
on Lobbies to the Senate on Oct. 26. 
In the heated debate which followed, it 
was charged that special interests and 
politics had influenced the writing of 
the Smoot bill. Senator Bingham, in 
return, made a vehement attack on 
the investigating committee and its 
methods. He claimed that, actuated by 
political motives, it had tried to 
defame and discredit him. (Its member- 
ship comprised two Democrats, two in- 
surgent Republicans and one orthodox 


Republican.) The net result of the 
affair was a resolution introduced by 
Senator Norris censuring the Connecti- 
cut Senator. Adopted by a vote of 54 
to 22 on Nov 4, it declared that Mr. 
Bingham’s action, ‘while not the result 
of corrupt motives on the part of the 
Senator from Connecticut, is contrary 
to good morals and Senatorial ethics 
and tends to bring the Senate into dis- 
honor and disrepute, and such conduct 
is hereby condemned.” 

Trials resulting from the two sensa- 
tional murders incident to the textile 
strikes held the stage in North Caro- 
lina during the past month. At Char- 
lotte the second trial of strike organiz- 
ers and mill hands for the murder of 
Chief of Police O. F. Aderholt last June 
ended on Oct. 21 with the conviction of 
seven men of murder in the: second 
degree. Fred Beal, Clarence Miller, 
George Carter and Joseph Harrison 
were sentenced to from seventeen to 
twenty years in prison. Two others re- 
ceived twelve to fifteen year terms and 
one a five to seven year sentence. A 
sensational feature of the trial was the 
impeachment by the Court of the tes- 
timony of the wife of Clarence Miller 
because of her Communist and religious 
views. After taking her oath on the 
Bible, Mrs. Miller admitted that she did 
not believe in “the existence of a Su- 
preme Being who controls the destiny 
of men and rewards their virtues or 
punishes their transgressions, here or 
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hereafter.” Her impeachment by Judge 
Barnhill was based on a State law, sel- 
dom enforced, which provides that a 
witness must believe in divine punish- 
ment after death. 

At Gastonia nine men were held in 
connection with the murder on Sept. 
14 of Ella May Wiggins, mill worker, 
but were released on Oct. 24 when the 
Grand Jury failed to find any indict- 
ment against them. Coming on the 
heels of the conviction at Charlotte, 
the Grand Jury’s action aroused bitter 
criticism and Governor Gardner took 
immediate steps to reopen the case. On 
Nov. 3 he directed Judge P. A. McElroy 
te resume the inquiry. As a result six- 
teen men were arrested, and at the 
close of the hearing on Nov. 8, fourteen 
were held for trial in January. 

Hand in hand with the Wall Street 
panic, discussed elsewhere in this mag- 
azine, a chaotic wave of selling visited 
the wheat pit in Chicago on Oct. 23 and 
24. On the 23d a 4 cent decline warned 
of what was to come, and on the next 
day a mad race to unload depressed the 
price of wheat 7 cents further. Closing 
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prices were from 45% to 5% cents low- 
er. Meeting in Chicago two days later, 
the Federal Farm Board announced 
that $100,000,000 of its funds was at 
the disposal of the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation. 

State and municipal elections held on 
Nov. 5 were of varied interest and im- 
portance, as regards national politics. 
The hottest battle was fought in Vir- 
ginia, the only State which elected a 
Governor this year. Since 1928, when 
Hoover carried Virginia by a large ma- 
jority, the future political allegiance of 
that State has been in the balance. But 
this election saw its return to the Dem- 
ocratic fold, at least so far as State pol- 
itics are concerned. John Garland Pol- 
lard, Democratic candidate for Gover- 
nor, defeated William Mosely Brown, 
candidate of the anti-Smith Democrats 
and Republicans, by more than 67,000 
votes. New York City re-elected James 
J. Walker, Tammany candidate, as 
Mayor by a majority of almost half a 
million. Kentucky, also a Hoover State 
in 1928, elected a strongly Democratic 
Legislature. These events were inter- 
preted by some political observers to 
mean that the South and other Demo- 
cratic strongholds would remain solid 
unless confronted by a combination of 
issues such as Governor Smith’s candi- 
dacy raised. 

John V. A. MacMurray, Minister to 
China since 1925, resigned his post on 
Nov. 2. It was unofficially reported 
that Nelson T. Johnson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in charge of Far East- 
ern affairs, would be appointed to 
succeed him. 

Senator Theodore E. Burton of Ohio, 
for forty-one years a member of Con- 
gress, died on Oct. 28, at the age of 77. 
Senator Burton, an outstanding advo- 
cate of disarmament, made many nota- 
ble speeches in that cause in both 
houses of Congress. He was appointed 
to many important positions, among 
them Chairman of the National Water- 
ways Commission; member of the Debt 
Funding Commission, and chairman of 
the American delegation to the Geneva 
Conference on International Traffic in 
Arms in 1925.—D. E. W. 
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scheduled to terminate with 

special elections on Nov. 17, was 

marked during the month by 
statements by each of the leading can- 
didates—José Vasconcelos, nominee of 
the Anti-Re-electionist party, and Pas- 
cual Ortiz Rubio, nominee of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary party. For the 
first time in Mexican history the lead- 
ing Presidential candidates are civil- 
ians, 

Speaking to The New York Times 
correspondent on Oct. 10, Vasconcelos 
said: “If graft were eliminated in this 
country Mexico would be able to pay 
Foreign cap- 


Ys PRESIDENTIAL campaign, 


her foreign indebtedness. 
ital should be protected; that is obvi- 


x 


ous. Provided there are no 
aie privileged concessions, there 
should be no limit upon foreign invest- 
ments. * When Mexican Presi- 
dents are honest, Mexican Administra- 
tions automatically become purified. 
* * * Mexico’s agrarian problem de- 
mands common sense more than 
theories. For many years that ques- 
tion has been a political instrument in 
the hands of adventurers. Calles and 
Obregon gave away large portions of 
lands cultivated by others, but ac- 
quired for themselves lands better than 
any they gave away. The largest land- 
owners in Mexico after Calles and the 
estate of Obregon are the followers of 
Ortiz Rubio. * * * The only promise 
that I have made to them [the Agra- 
rians| is that government loans would 
be limited in my administration to 
small sums and never would be given 
to government officials. My 
policy on religion would be one of true 
liberty. The Catholic Church in Mexico 
soon will have liberties similar to those 


in the United States. * The Mexi- 
can Army is not only a useless expense 
but an instrument of tyranny. Our 
army should be reduced to a minimum 
and our soldiers should be put to work 
on roads or irrigation projects. * * * 
I believe in cheap grape wine for 
meals. * I would tax heavily and 
in many instances prohibit the use of 
strong liquors. I believe that working- 
men should have freedom to organize 
in unions or in any other way that 
gives them freedom.” 

In a statement to the Associated 
Press on Oct. 10, Vasconcelos charged 
that “certain persons’ whom he char- 
acterized as “fake rebels’’ seemed de- 
termined to provoke an armed struggle 
in his name in advance of the elections. 
This statement was made after a formal 
declaration was issued the same day 
by Octavio M. Ostos, vice chairman of 
the Anti-Re-electionist party, in which 
it was charged that “subversive move- 
ments are being organized at various 
points in the republic, with the appear- 
ance of being planned by Vasconcelos 
interests and with the sole object of 
preventing the elections.” 

Rubio on Oct. 12 told the press that 
if elected he would continue to dis- 
tribute land in accordance with the 
present government’s agrarian policy 
and that every effort would be made 
to indemnify proprietors for land 
which it would be necessary to expro- 
priate. Foreign capital, he _ stated, 
would get the greatest possible protec- 
tion granted by law and without detri- 
ment to the rights of the workers. “I 
shall follow the law,” he said, with 
reference to his policy toward the 
Church. 

A third candidate entered the race 
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for the Presidency on Oct. 22. He is 
General Pedro V. Triana and represents 
a labor group and the National Asso- 
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ciation of Agricultural Workers. He 
registered as the nominee of the Com- 
munists. 


Other Events in Mexico and Central America 


EXICO—General Joaquin Amaro, 

Minister of War and head of the 
Mexican Army, in an address on Oct. 
23 placed all the blame for Mexico’s 
troubles since the Spanish Conquest on 
the Roman Catholic clergy, who had 
been, he said, “‘converted into an ob- 
structive, reactionary and rapacious po- 
litical party.” In a reply issued the 
same evening Mgr. Leopold Ruiz 
y Flores, Archbishop of Morelia and 
Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, said that 
“this is not the time to fan a flame 
upon which, instead, water should be 
thrown.” Four days later (Oct. 27) 
in a signed statement Archbishop Ruiz 
y Flores said that, while Catholic lay- 
men have the right as citizens to par- 
ticipate in politics and support any 
candidate for the Presidency which 
they care to, the Mexican episcopacy 
and clergy should remain absolutely 
neutral in any political issue. 

Mexico’s program of financial and 
economic rehabilitation was the sub- 
ject of a conference in Washington on 
Oct. 2, attended by Secretary of State 
Stimson; Dwight W. Morrow, Ambas- 
sador to Mexico; Thomas W. Lamont, 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee of Bankers on Mexico; Frank L. 
Polk, general counsel of the Commit- 
tee of Bankers on Mexico; Joseph P. 
Cotton, Under-Secretary of State; 
Arthur Bliss Lane, Chief of the Mexi- 
can Division of the State Department, 
and Captain Lewis B. McBride, Naval 
Attaché at Mexico City. Two days 
later the State Department announced 
that the conference had discussed the 
question of suppressing the General 
and Special Claims Commissions that 
are engaged’ in adjudicating, respec- 
tively, general claims that have arisen 
since 1868 and special claims of United 
States citizens against Mexico that 
arose in the period from 1910 to 1920. 
At the same time it was emphasized 


that there had been no suggestion of 
outside interference with the finances 
of Mexico and that the entire purpose 
had been to devise methods whereby 
Mexican payments could be made to 
foreign bondholders and claimants 
without hardship to Mexico and with 
the greatest convenience, possibly by 
substituting block settlements with 
Mexico for the slow and expensive 
claims commissions. 

Petroleum production in Mexico 
dropped from 193,397,589 barrels for 
the full calendar year of 1921 to 21,- 
000,000 for the first half of 1929. This 
affected adversely Mexico’s labor con- 
ditions, and has a bearing on labor 
legislation now pending in the Mexican 
Congress. Minister of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor De Negri in October 
said that the decrease in production 
resulted from a decision of American 
owners to hold the Mexican oil fields 
in reserve and was not due to excessive 
taxation, as is commonly charged. 

Under an official order of the Min- 
istry of the Interior, schismatic or na- 
tional Catholic priests will be permitted 
to retain control only of those churches 
which were in their charge before the 
controversy between the Church and 
the State broke out in 1926. 

Mexico’s new penal code (discussed 
in detail by one of its authors in Oc- 
tober CURRENT HIsTory) became effec- 
tive with its publication in instalments 
in the Diario Oficial, beginning on 
Oct. 6. 

Properties of individuals implicated 
in the Escobar rebellion of last Spring, 
unofficially estimated to be worth mil- 
lions of dollars, will be given to the 
National University, according to an 
official announcement made on Oct. 3, 


ICARAGUA—The arrest during 
August of more than twenty in- 
fluential members of opposing political 
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parties, followed in some cases by their 
deportation, had been made in Mana- 
gua by Oct. 21. The men were accused 
of encouraging and aiding banditry and 
of plotting against the present govern- 
ment. Included in the number were 
Paulino Solorzano, former Director 
General of Communications in the 
Chamorro Administration; Gabry 
Rivas, a Conservative newspaper man, 
and Adolfo Ortego Diaz, a Conservative 
newspaper man and nephew of former 
President Adolfo Diaz. The leaders of 
the Conservative party on Oct. 21 
denied any connection with the alleged 
conspiracy. 


ANAMA—tThe opening of conversa- 

tions with Panama looking toward 

a new canal relations treaty to replace 

the one of 1903, under which the United 

States secured its rights in the Panama 

Canal Zone, has been agreed to by the 
United States Pepartment of State. 


UBA—Charged with conspiracy 
against the Cuban Government, 
four men were arrested in Havana on 
Oct. 18, and fourteen others, including 
several former Senators and Cabinet 
members, face possible federal charges. 
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The leader of the group is Colonel 
Carlos Mendieta, former Deputy and 
potential Presidential candidate of the 
Nacionalista party two years ago, Two 
days after their arrest the men were 
admitted to a nominal bond after they 
and the other fourteen who are in- 
volved in the matter had sworn in 
court that they had signed a political 
manifesto and were within their rights 
in signing it. In a statement issued 
after his release Colonel Mendieta said: 
“We are fighting without the rights 
guaranteed under the Constitution af- 
fording free press and free speech, but 
we will fight until total restoration is 
made of public liberties, with all the 
legal arms provided.” 

A railroad retirement bill, passed by 
the present Congress, which gives pro- 
tection to every railway worker in Cuba 
by providing for continuance of a per- 
centage of the wages received at retire- 
ment, was signed by President Machado 
on Oct. 3. 


ONDURAS—AIl eleven seats in 
Congress, which were filled in 
orderly elections held on Oct. 27, were 
won by the Liberal party, of which 
President V. M. Colindres is a member. 


Bolivia’s International Problems 
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of the five neutral governments 

for the arbitration of the Gran 

Chaco boundary dispute with 
Paraguay was still awaited at this 
writing. It is nearly a month since 
the Bolivian representatives on the 
Commission of Investigation and Con- 
ciliation, Sefiores Finot and Alvéstegui, 
reached La Paz and reported to the 
cabinet. Questions of a domestic 
character, however, affect considera- 
tion of the problem, and it is quite 


Beet reply to the proposals 


possible also that other matters, in- 
volving Bolivia’s international position 
and her economic situation, contribute 
factors that make the path of the gov- 
ernment still more thorny. 

Bolivian disappointment over the 
settlement of the Tacna-Arica question 
is still keen. The only completely land- 
locked country in South America, Bo: 
livia hoped that she would obtain an 
outlet to the sea by the assignment to 
her of a portion of the disputed terri- 
tory, at the very least a “corridor” to 
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the sea. With this outlet blocked, 
apparently for all time, by the Tacna- 
Arica settlement, Bolivian disinclina- 
tion to risk further checks to her 
aspirations is understandable. The 
possibility of access to the Atlantic by 
means of river ports.in the disputed 
Gran Chaco region hardly offsets the 
failure to reach the Pacific. Bolivians 
maintain that geographically and topo- 
graphically their country faces west- 
ward rather than eastward. The estab- 
lishment of river ports on the east 
would involve not only the primary 
difficulties of port construction in a 
hitherto relatively undeveloped region, 
but still greater obstacles of mountain 
transportation and new railway con- 
struction before such ports could be 
properly developed. Add to this the 
question whether such a program of 
development would be economically 
sound. 

The desire of neighboring countries 
to see the Chaco problem solved was 
seen in the declaration of Rodrigo 
Octavio, an eminent Brazilian jurist, 
at the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of International Law at Havana 
on Nov. 2, that Brazil is disposed to 
concede free zones in its territory in 
order to provide Bolivia and Paraguay 
with outlets to the Atlantic. 

Internal politics is another factor in 
the Bolivian situation which is un- 
doubtedly causing delay. The Siles 
Government was reported last month 
as having arrested and deported a 
number of political opponents. Former 
President Ismael Montes reached Val- 
paraiso in mid-October under safe-con- 
duct obtained by the Chilean Legation 
at La Paz. Buenos Aires reports de- 
scribed the disturbances as a “political 
upheaval” rather than a _ revolution. 
Censorship of the press made reports 
fragmentary and unreliable, while ex- 
President Montes declined to make any 
statement on his arrival in Valparaiso. 

Turning to economic conditions in 
Bolivia, we find that, according to 
Commerce Reports, they are rather un- 
favorable. Excess world production of 
tin has caused the price to fall to an 
exceptionally low level on the world 
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market. Tin has_ constituted more 


than 90 per cent of Bolivia’s total an- 
nual exports since 1920, but inability 
to sell abroad on favorable terms has 
now led to reduced production and 
restricted importation of supplies. 
The situation has reacted also on labor 
and, less directly, on government re- 
ceipts. Little hope is held out for 
immediate improvement in the world 
market for tin. Commercial failures 
were numerous in 1928, according to 
Commerce Reports,. and business in 
general is suffering from financial 
stringency, restricted credit and gen- 
eral decline in sales. The government 
has initiated measures intended to 
stimulate the development of sugar, 
flour and textile production, while the 
establishment of the Central Bank will 
undoubtedly relieve the financial situa- 
tion in time. The expense of maintain- 
ing military forces under arms has 
proved to be a heavy burden on the 
War Department, and late in August 
the pay of soldiers not on special duty 
was cut 25 per cent in an effort to 
balance the budget. 

International difficulties are thus 
likely to be expensive. From this point 
of view a report that the reserve forces 
of the Bolivian national army, which 
were ordered to active service when re- 
lations with Paraguay became strained 
last December, had been demobilized 
on Nov. 6 is a hopeful sign. It may 
indicate merely an economy measure, 
or it may foreshadow an early decision 
by Bolivia to accept the arbitration 
proposals. 

The rumored Bolivian tendency to 
resort to the League of Nations rather 
than to Inter-American agencies in 
international affairs seems borne out 
in part at least by the request that the 
League’s Health Committee cooperate 
with Bolivia in the reorganization of 
the health service. The League took 
favorable action on this request at its 
recent Council session. Naturally, 
League officials were gratified at Bo- 
livian interest in the League, espe- 
cially as Bolivia had not attended the 
Assembly meetings since 1922. The 
request for the League’s aid rather 
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than that of the Pan-American Sani- 
tary Bureau may, however, be due to 
the reported failure of the Rockefeller 
Foundation to respond to a request for 
cooperation apparently made about a 


N spite of European trade promotion 
activities and severe criticism of 
our proposed tariff, the vital economic 
ties that bind the United States to 
South America are apparently stronger 
than ever. A report issued on Sept. 
30 by the National Foreign Trade 
Council declares that “the most active 
field for our export growth is at 
present in South America, where our 
exports increased from $305,000,000 to 
$377,000,000, or more than 25 per cent, 
during the first eight months of this 
year,” as compared with a gain of 8 
per cent to Asia, 10 per cent to North 
America and 4 per cent to Europe. 
The commercial agreement between 
Argentina and Great Britain negotiated 
by the d’Abernon commercial mission 
constitutes a serious effort to forestall 
the American commercial advance in 
one of the most important South 
American republics. By the terms of 
the agreement, the Argentine Govern- 
ment obtains a two-year credit of 
100,000,000 pesos for the purchase in 
Great Britain of materials for road 
construction and Great Britain receives 
a credit for an equal amount in Argen- 
tina for the purchase of grain, wool, 
meat and other foodstuffs. A German 
observer, writing in the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, sees in the agreement an effort 
by Argentina to “free itself financially 
from the United States.” The same 
observer refers to the control by Amer- 
ican capital of telephone and electric 
properties in Argentina and points out 
that the Argentine railroads, now con- 
trolled by British capital, have univer- 
sally adopted rules under which only 
Englishmen and Argentinians are 
eligible to membership on the boards 
of directors. The observer continues: 
“The d’Abernon agreement is also 
to be considered as a protest against 


Other Events in South America 














year ago. At all events, Dr. John D. 
Long of the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau, has now been sent to La Paz 
to cooperate with the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment. 


the North American high tariff policy.” 

A recent Commerce Department 
statement points out that about 80 per 
cent of American products imported 
into Latin-American countries are the 
result of mass production, with which 
the goods of foreign manufacturers 
cannot successfully compete either in 
quality or price. 


RGENTINA—The long drought 

from which Argentina had been 
suffering ended in torrential rains 
which caused the Uruguay River to 
overflow its banks, bringing disaster 
to many small farmers, especially in 
the famous Entre Rios wheat region. 
It is probable, however, that the rains 
have saved a considerable part of the 
crop. Agricultural depression in Ar- 
gentina has created a “farm problem,”’ 
and delegations of farmers waiting 
upon the President have proposed 
“farm relief’ in the form of loans to 
facilitate the planting of next year’s 
crop, with an arrangement for the set- 
tlement of their debts on the basis of 
a 50 per cent reduction, payment to be 
made in two of three annual instal- 
ments. On Nov. 2 President Irigoyen 
signed a decree authorizing the Min- 
istry of Agriculture to renew without 
interest obligations for seed incurred 
by farmers in planting this year’s 
crops, at the same time halting legal 
proceedings for the collection of such 
debts. An editorial in La Prensa dis- 
cusses the formation in the United 
States of a national wheat growers’ 
corporation under the auspices of the 
Federal Farm Board and advocates a 
similar policy in Argentina. It also 
urges that the national government 
take the initiative in creating a na- 
tional system of grain elevators. Pres- 
ent methods of packing cereals in new 
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burlap sacks and piling the latter at 
railroad stations cause tremendous 
losses which could be obviated by a 
modern system of elevators. 


RAZIL—Brazil, which produces 

two-thirds of the world’s coffee, 
has been feeling the effects of over- 
production. The Coffee Institute, or- 
ganized in 1925 upon the basis of a 
loan floated in London, has been at- 
tempting to regulate the production 
and sale of the crop, at the same time 
artificially maintaining prices by stor- 
age of the surplus and other monopoly 
methods. President Washington Luis, 
in conference on Oct. 29 with coffee 
growers and business men from Sao 
Paulo and Santos, declined to consider 
resort to a moratorium or to the issu- 
ance of paper money in an effort to 
relieve the situation, maintaining that 
only a general understanding among 
the growers, as well as among coffee 
brokers and banks, could bring about 
normalization of the coffee situation. 


HILE—On Oct. 22 an unsuccessful 

attempt to assassinate President 
Carlos Ibamez was made by a youth 
named Luis Ramirez as the President 
was leaving the national live stock 
exhibition. Ramirez, who is believed to 
be unbalanced, made three attempts to 
shoot the President, his revolver jam- 
ming on each attempt. Indignation at 
the attempted assassination has re- 
sulted in greatly increased popularity 
for the President. 


OLOMBIA—Colombia has been agi- 

tated during recent months by at- 
tacks upon the administration of Presi- 
dent Miguel Abadia Méndez, culminat- 
ing in the passage of a resolution to 
appoint an investigating committee to 
inquire and report whether there are 
sufficient grounds to cite the President 
before the Senate for violation of the 
Constitution in declaring martial law 
during the labor troubles in the banana 
zone. Charges are pending in Congress 
against the former Minister of War, 
General Rengifo. 
The oil bill, which had been in Con- 
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gressional committees for nearly three 
months, was finally passed by the Sen- 
ate on Nov. 4 and had its first reading 
in the Chamber on Nov. 7, after a 
joint appeal by Dr. Guillermo Valencia 
and General Alfredo Vasquez Cobo, 
the two candidates for the Presidency, 
urging that Congress lay aside politics 
and devote its entire time to consid- 
eration of national problems. 


CUADOR—Following a_ student 

strike in September, the Central 
University of Guayaquil suspended a 
group of students for the period of 
five years. The students were sus- 
pended by the University Council be- 
cause of the publication of articles 
which were deemed improper. 

Liberal candidates won a complete 
victory over their Conservative oppo- 
nents in the elections held at the close 
of October. 


ARAGUAY—Paraguay has ratified 

the Kellogg pact by unanimous 
action of the Chamber of Deputies. 
The Senate approved the pact in 
August. 


ERU—On Oct. 12, President Au- 

gusto B. Leguia began his third 
consecutive five-year term with the 
same Cabinet as before. In his inaugu- 
ral address he advocated new highway 
construction and irrigation projects 
and betterment of the Indians. 


RUGUAY—Former President Dr. 

Baltasar Brum and Senor Luis 
Herrera, members of the National 
Council and leaders of their respective 
parties, have advocated the granting of 
the suffrage to women. 


ENEZUELA—Rumors of revolu- 

tionary outbreaks in Venezuela 
continue, following the failure of the 
daring filibustering expedition from 
the Dutch island of Curacao in June 
and the unsuccessful attack on Cumana 
by revolutionists in August. The lat- 
ter incident had international compli- 
catiogs because of the use by the revo- 
lutionists of the German ship Falke. 
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fied in India and somewhat of a 
sensation created in Great Britain 
by a statement issued by Lord 
Irwin, the Viceroy, in Delhi on Oct. 31, 
declaring that he had been “authorized 
on behalf of the government to state 
clearly that in their judgment it is 
implicit in the declaration of 1917 that 
the natural issue of India’s constitu- 
tional progress as there contemplated 
is the attainment of a dominion status.” 
This declaration was accompanied by 
the publication of correspondence be- 
tween Prime Minister MacDonald and 
Sir John Simon which revealed that it 
is the hope of the British Government 
to find a solution of Indian constitu- 
tional problems, or at least to deter- 
mine upon the next step toward their 
solution, through the medium of a 
round table conference between repre- 
sentatives of the British Government 
in London, British India and the native 
Indian States. This conference, it was 
intimated, might be called after the 
Simon commission had made its report, 
and before the joint committee of the 
two houses of the British Parliament 
suggested an Indian policy for the con- 
sideration of Parliament. 
In India Lord Irwin’s statement was 
a disappointment to many radicals, 
some of whom had been led to believe 
that the Labor Government would 
anticipate the report of the Simon com- 
mission and at once promise an imme- 
diate increase in Indian autonomy, with 
the prospect of the speedy develop- 
ment of full dominion status. On the 
other hand, it was recognized as an 
expression of good faith by many of 
the prominent native leaders, a number 
of whom’ followed the leadership of 


P terion ferment was intensi- 


L. V. Patel in urging Indian nation- 
alists to join in the proposed confer- 
ence under certain conditions. 

In response to heated inquiries in 
the House of Commons, the govern- 
ment stated that, although the Simon 
commission had not been consulted 
before Lord Irwin’s announcement, the 
findings of that body would in no way 
be anticipated. Mr. Baldwin found it 
necessary to deny the truthfulness of 
newspaper reports that he had prom- 
ised to support the policy of the gov- 
ernment with reference to Indian home 
rule, while Sir John Simon thought. it 
well publicly to state that he and his 
colleagues had no intention of resign- 
ing from the commission as a protest 
against the act of the government. 

A careful comparison of the actual 
words of the Viceroy with the preamble 
of the Government of India act of 
1919, and with statements issued by 
responsible British statesmen _ since 
that time, affords no rational basis for 
the excitement which Lord Irwin’s pro- 
nouncement produced. Such a study 
shows that the Labor Government 
simply reaffirmed the Indian constitu- 
tional policy which was written into 
law by Parliament ten years ago, and 
from which no departure has since been 
made. It is conceivable, of course, that 
the Simon commission may bring in a 
report recommending a more reaction- 
ary policy, or that it may urge that 
India be separated from the British 
Empire. Either of these suggestions, 
however, is so improbable as to be 
without the range of practical politics. 
Concerning the rate of progress, or the 
method of progress toward the agreed 
end, the only questions which are 
actually at issue, the government has 
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said nothing. What it did was to de- 
clare in a striking way, and at a time 
of the highest tension in India, that 
Great Britain remains “unshaken in its 
determination” to redeem fully “the 
pledges she has given for India’s 
future.” 

The matter was debated in the 
House of Lords on Nov. 5, when the 
Earl of Birkenhead, former Secretary 
of State for India, accused the govern- 
ment of yielding to Indian nationalists’ 
threats of violence. The discussion, 
however, ended with a declaration by 
Lord Parmoor, government spokesman, 
to the effect that, first, no change of 
policy was implied in Lord Irwin’s an- 
nouncement of “dominion status” as 
the ultimate goal for India; second, 
the Simon commission had known of 
the government’s intention, but had 
merely dissociated itself from it with- 
out objection to it, and, third, the con- 
ditions laid down in the preamble to 
the Government of India act, 1919, 
still remained in full force. 

In the House of Commons on Nov. 
7 the attack on the government was 
made by Lloyd George, while Sir John 
Simon, another Liberal, and Stanley 
Baldwin, former Prime Minister, helped 
to smooth out the critical situation 
which had arisen. Sir John Simon 
brushed aside completely the charges 
that the government had flouted the 
commission of which he is chairman 
by authorizing Lord Irwin to issue his 
statement. 

Prime Minister MacDonald and Cap- 
tain Wedgwood Benn, Secretary of 






REAT BRITAIN—More than usual 
interest attached to the reassem- 
bling of Parliament on Oct. 29 because 
the Labor Government was to meet its 
first serious test. Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald, home from his visit to Amer- 
ica, was to be called upon to face 
domestic and imperial problems as 
baffling as any that his country has 
ever faced. 
Among the problems which this Par- 
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State for India, both explained that 
the Viceroy had been authorized to 
issue his statement because there had 
developed in India propaganda to the 
effect that Britain had departed from 
the policy declared in 1917, which was 
that eventually India should have do- 
minion status. “Lord Irwin’s declara- 
tion was necessary,” said Mr. Mac- 
Donald, “‘in order that a better atmos- 
phere and more confidence should be 
established pending the Simon commis- 
sion’s report.” 

In reply to Lloyd George’s persistent 
questions as to whether there had been 
a change in the government’s policy, 
Wedgwood Benn said: “There has 
been a change of spirit. We have got 
rid of the Birkenhead tone in dealing 
with India. There is a change also, 
inasmuch as, after the Simon report 
has been made, there will be a confer- 
ence, including Indians as well as 
Englishmen, to discuss it and consider 
what is the best next step.” Mr. Lloyd 
George insisted that Lord Irwin’s dec- 
laration was dangerous and mischie- 
vous, as Indians would interpret it as 
meaning the government was preparing 
to grant dominion status immediately. 

Mr. Baldwin admitted that, not being 
a lawyer, he was afraid of such a defi- 
nition as “dominion status,” but de- 
clared that when the Indian question 
was finally settled the status of that 
country could not be in any sense in- 
ferior to that of any other part of the 
British Empire. “There is no crisis,” 
he asserted, “and there has been no 
crisis concerning India.” 


liament must deal with the most diffi- 
cult is that of unemployment. Although 
no evidence of definite improvement in 
economic conditions was at once given 
to the Commons by J. H. Thomas, the 
Minister especially charged with deal- 
ing with this matter, the government 
on Nov. 1 published proposals for the 
rehabilitation of the coal industry. The 
government’s scheme provided for the 
reduction of legal daily hours of work 
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A -TERROR-STRIKING THREAT 
(British Liberals warn the Premier that he is Prime Minister only on the sufferance 


of the Liberal party) 


Lloyd George: ‘‘Pe careful, Ramsay. Pe very careful, look you, lest I withdraw my 


support of you’’ 


at the pit bottom from eight to seven 
and one-half, effective April 6, 1930; 
for gradual purchase by the State of 
mineral rights; and for the creation of 
a statutory obligation upon the mine 
owners to conform to recognized dis- 
trict marketing schemes for regulating 
their output and prices. These pro- 
posals were the product of a series of 
conferences in which the Coal Commit- 
tee of the Cabinet (J. H. Thomas, W. 
Graham, Margaret Bondfield and Ben 
Turner) had met successively with the 
representatives of the colliery owners 
and of the Miners’ Federation. The 
committee’s scheme did not satisfy 
either the owners or the miners. The 
former declared that in the present 
state of the industry a decrease in 
hours unaccompanied by a correspond- 
ing reduction in wages would be eco- 
nomically disastrous. The latter de- 
manded an hour’s decrease, accom- 
panied by added compensation for some 
classes of work, limited old age pen- 
sions to make possible the employment 


—Glasgow Evening News 


of more young men, and, above all, a 
national wage agreement. The miners 
were especially insistent in their de- 
mand that the government exert its. 
full power to compel the owners to 
meet their wishes in the last men- 
tioned matter. 

The view of the coal owners is that 
nothing should be done to interfere 
with the progress of the industry 
toward recovery from the depression 
which has gripped it since the war. 
Such progress seems to have been 
made during the current year, for dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 5 there were 
employed in the industry 898,500 wage- 
earners, and this figure had been in- 
creased in the week ending Oct. 5 to 
937,400. Exports of coal during the 
first nine months of 1929 showed an 
increase of 7,000,000 tons over the 
corresponding period of 1928, and this 
improvement represented the employ- — 
ment of approximately 33,500 workers. | 

Other features of the government’s 7 
program, as outlined by Chancellor of | 
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the Exchequer Snowden in the absence 
of the Prime Minister, offered greater 
opportunities for Parliamentary suc- 
cess than did its coal proposals. Within 
two days of the opening of the session 
the important widows’ pension bill 
passed its second reading. This bill will 
amend the existing act to extend the 
ten-shilling weekly pension to approxi- 
mately 500,000 widows unprovided for 
by the original measure, which was 
enacted under the direction of a Con- 
servative Government. Its initial cost 
to the State will be $40,000,000 per 
annum, and this expense will gradually 
increase to about $100,000,000. 

The government also announced 
that it would introduce bills to facili- 
tate slum clearance and town planning 
and push them to early enactment. 
Other measures which will show that 
Labor is seeking to make good its 
promises of social reform are bills 
which have been prepared dealing with 
land drainage, the reform of the fac- 
tory laws and the revision and exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance legis- 
lation. The government is also pledged 
to the early amendment of the trade 
disputes and trade union act, 1927, 
a difficult and politically dangerous 
undertaking. 

The success of Mr. MacDonald’s 
journey to America on behalf of 
peace, disarmament and Anglo-Ameri- 
can friendship has enormously in- 
creased the prestige of the Prime Min- 
ister and his Cabinet, and has height- 
ened the very general feeling in Great 
Britain that Labor should be given 
every opportunity to make its contribu- 
tion toward the solution of the grave 
problems with which the nation is 
faced. 

For the first time since his illness 
a year ago necessitated the appoint- 
ment of six councilors of State to per- 
form certain of his royal functions, 
King George on Nov. 5 held a Privy 
Council under normal conditions. 

A systematic investigation into the 
liquor trade of England has been 
undertaken by a royal licensing com- 
mission recently appointed by the Mac- 
Donald Government. Lord Amulee, the 
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chairman of the commission, has had 
a long career as an arbitrator of indus- 
trial and legal. controversies and is the 
outstanding authority on the liquor 
laws of Great Britain. 


RISH FREE STATE — Announce- 

ment was made on Oct. 14 that 
simultaneously with the presentation 
by Professor D. Binchy of his creden- 
tials as Irish Free State Minister to the 
German Republic, Dr. George von 
Dehn, German Consul General in Dub- 
lin, would be raised to the rank of 
Minister 


ANADA—Government control of 

the liquor trade in Ontario was 
overwhelmingly approved by the voters 
of that»Province in the general election 
of Oct. 30, while on the day following 
Nova Scotia voted, 7 to 5, to abandon 
prohibition and undertake the sale of 
liquor under government control. In 
the Ontario election liquor control 
overshadowed all other issues. The 
Conservative party, under the leader- 
ship of Premier G. Howard Ferguson, 
advocated retention of the policy of 
government sale inaugurated by it 
after the election of 1926, and at the 
same time promised to improve the 
liquor laws and their administration 
“in the interests of temperance and 
sobriety.” The Progressives demanded 
bone-dry legislation, while the Liberals 
declared for a plebiscite when a de- 
mand for a change should become 
manifest. The completeness of the Con- 
servative victory is revealed by the fol- 
lowing table of results, compiled when 
all but five seats had been certainly 
accounted for: 


1929. 1926. 
COMBORVAEIVES cc cs cece ncget 90 77 
PPRQRNOCARAVCR: 5.65 e655: seaeie wine's 3 11 
No shares oc xs We eS eet ee 3 21 
Independent Conservatives ... 2 aa 
Liberal Progressive .......... 2 a, 
CUNO PARIMIEE 4. .<.5 5c cee cece 1 3 
Deferred election ............ 1 
IRAN 6 as kee rece erases 4 


In Nova Scotia two questions ap- 
peared on the ballot: “Are you in favor 
of the retention of the Nova Scotia 


ee 
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temperance act?” and “Are you in 
favor of the sale of liquor under 
government control?’ Approximately 
75,000 votes were cast for government 
control and 55,000 for the existing 
temperance law. Ten years ago, at the 
last plebiscite on the question, 80,000 
voters were in favor of prohibition and 
23,000 against. 

The right of women to sit in the 
Canadian Senate was upheld in a 
judgment by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in London on Oct. 18. 
The judgment was upon an appeal 
from the Supreme Court of Canada, 
which rendered an opposite decision 
when the question was referred to it 
two years ago by Premier W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King upon the request of a com- 
mittee of Canadian women. The Cana- 
dian tribunal had declared that a 
woman was not a “qualified person” in 
the sense of the phrase in the British 
North America act which prescribed 
the qualifications for nomination to the 
upper chamber of the Dominion. 

Prime Minister MacDonald delivered 
addresses in Montreal, Ottawa and 
Quebec before sailing for England on 
Oct. 25. Although he declared that his 
primary purpose in visiting Canada 
was to further the plans for world 
peace that he and President Hoover 
had discussed, his visit undoubtedly 
served to strengthen the ties which 
bind the Dominion to the mother coun- 
try and to enlist the active aid of Can- 
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ada in the solution of certain of the 
economic problems with which Great 
Britain is now struggling. 


USTRALIA—-One of the more re- 
markable features of the Com-. 
monwealth general election in which. 
the Bruce Government was defeated by 
the Labor party was that Stanley 
Bruce himself lost his seat in Parlia- 
ment, his opponent having a majority 
of 327 votes. Mr. Bruce and his fellow- 
Ministers resigned on Oct. 21, and next 
day the new Labor Cabinet was an- 
nounced with J. H. Scullin as Prime 
Minister and E. G. Theodore as Treas- 
urer. 
Of the votes counted up to Oct. 23. 
the various parties received the follow- 
ing at the general election: Labor, 
1,339,000; Nationalists, 935,000; Coun- 
try party, 275,000; Independents, 
177,000. 

The state of parties in the new 
House of Representatives is: Labor, 
46; Nationalists, 14; Country party, 
10; Independent Nationalist, 1; Coun- 
try Progressive, 1. 

One of the first decisions of the new 
Labor Government is to suspend com- 
pulsory military training. Prime Min- 


ister Scullin on Nov. 1 explained that: 


the government would substitute vol- 
unteer training with ample encourage- 


ment for flying and rifle clubs. He also 


indicated that the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Duntroon might be closed. 


Tardieu Becomes Premier of France 
By RAYMOND TURNER 


PROFESSOR OF EUROPEAN History, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT HIsToRY ASSOCIATE 


HEN M. BRIAND returned to 

Paris from The Hague and 

\ \ from Geneva he faced a diffi- 
cult situation, which had 

existed from the beginning of his Min- 
istry and of which he had always been 
aware. His government, established on 


July 29, after M. Poincaré’s resignation 
because of illness, had been described 
as a “Poincaré Government without 
Poincaré.” Actually it had little 
strength. The Parliamentary elections 


of 1928 had involved no clear issue 


between the Right and the Left, and 
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neither had won a clear majority. This 
had seemed to matter little while M. 
Poincaré remained head, since the Left 
supported him and the Right was sat- 
isfied. With M. Briand it was different. 
On July 31 his Ministry received a vote 
of confidence by 324 to 136, but some 
140 members of the Chamber did not 
vote, abstaining by order of the Radical 
group. He had at the time asked for a 
three months’ truce in internal politics. 
The occasion, he said, justified sacri- 
fice of all other considerations to the 
needs of foreign policy. His request 
was granted and he went to The Hague 
Conference in August. There French 
policies met with severe checks, espe- 
cially at the hands of the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Meanwhile 
many felt that too great concessions 
had been made to Germany, which, in 
turn, wanted still greater concessions. 

In the earlier part of October, while 
the following lull continued, the most 
important event in politics was the 
election of ninety-six Senators to re- 
place those outgoing, as in accordance 
with the Constitution one-third of the 
upper house was changed, together 
with two others to fill vacancies caused 
by death. The election, held on Oct. 
20, resulted in few changes, as usually 
happens when the electorate is limited, 
though there was slight increase in the 
strength of the Left. That same day 
two Radical leaders, M. Herriot at 
Lyons and M. Daladier at Beauvais, 
called attention to the paradox that 
M. Briand in his foreign policy was 
putting into effect what the Left ap- 
proved and what the Right disapproved, 
notwithstanding that his majority de- 
pended on the Right. 

In the midst of this precarious sit- 
uation the Chambers reassembled on 
Oct. 22. M. Briand, with no illusions 
about stability, hoped that his Ministry 
might remain in power until he had 
completed the task of seeing through 
the Young plan and the attendant con- 
sequences resulting from the agree- 
ment at The Hague. He wished the 
Chamber not to discuss the 1930 budget 
until The Hague settlement was nearly 
ready to be proposed for acceptance, 
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since the budget would involve consid- 
eration of related measures. On the 
first day of the session, however, a 
combination of Right and Left votes 
brought his defeat, as shown on page 
538. 

Actually the Radicals had planned 
to attack after their annual convention, 
to be held at Rheims, when they would 
take up a domestic issue—the small- 
ness of tax reductions to which M. 
Chéron, Minister of Finance, had con- 
sented. With respect to evacuation of 
the Rhineland and- adoption of the 
Young plan they were willing to leave 
the Premier alone. But when with fifty- 
five interpellations before the Chamber 
the government proposed to allow dis- 
cussion only of those that concerned 
agriculture, the Left was aroused, 
since it would shortly want discussion 
of the financial situation, At the same 
time the Right was stirred because it 
greatly desired debate on The Hague 
settlement, the question of the Sarre, 
and proposed evacuation of the Rhine- 
land. Thus the two sides to some extent 
joined in opposing the government. 

One of the leaders of the Right, M. 
Marin, declared evacuation would be 
completed before it was discussed and 
approved, if the government had its 
way, and that again, as in the case of 
interallied debts, the Chamber would 
be confronted with an accomplished 
fact to be talked about but not altered. 
The nation was not behind the evacua- 
tion policy, he said. M. Scapins, a blind 
Deputy, asked how the Rhineland could 
be reoccupied in case the Chamber did 
not approve The Hague settlement. 
Evidently the Right, while willing to 
support the Ministry, was withdrawing 
confidence from M. Briand. The Left 
seemed to give its approval to the 
Premier, but not to his other sup- 
porters. According to a young Radical 
leader, M. Montigny, the Left would 
not associate with those parties that 
had hitherto upheld the government. 
Finally, M. Mandel demanded that a 
date be fixed for discussing commer- 
cialization of the German debt under 
the Young plan. The date of Nov. 14 
would have been accepted, but M. 
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Briand, knowing The Hague settlement 
would not then be ready for considera- 
tion, refused. On this question there 
were 277 votes for the government and 
288 against it. In the silence and sur- 
prise that followed, the Ministers filed 
out, and, going at once to the Elysée 
Palace, presented their resignations to 
President Doumergue. 

Abroad loud repercussions were ap- 
prehended unless, as was hoped, the 
ensuing difficult political situation 
compelled recall of M. Briand. Recent 
German foreign policy had been greatly 
influenced by his almost intimate re- 
lations with the late Dr. Stresemann. 
His fall before the Young plan had 
been disposed of seemed all the greater 
calamity because change of French 
policy might affect the efforts of the 
German Government to gain support 
for the Young plan in the midst of the 
Nationalist-Fascist campaign for a ref- 
erendum led by Dr. Hugenberg and 
others. In London concern was mingled 
with some apprehension that the con- 
cessions to Mr. Snowden had contrib- 
uted to his downfall. The London Times 
thought it a ‘“‘misfortune of incalculable 
importance”’ if he were not allowed to 
complete his great work in pacifying 
Europe. In France there was dismay 
at the difficulty in the existing state 
of parties of forming any new Ministry 
at all, and no little concern that M. 
Briand was out. 

On Oct. 25 President Doumergue 
asked Edouard Daladier, the Radical- 
Socialist leader, to form a Cabinet. He 
at once asked M. Briand to resume the 
post of Foreign Affairs and offered 
four portfolios to the Socialists and 
four to the Centre. Two days later it 
was announced that M. Briand would 
return. On Oct. 30, however, M. Dala- 
dier abandoned his attempt, since the 
Socialists had refused to join under 
his lead and the Nationalists of the 
Right and of the Centre were holding 
aloof. That day the President asked 


Senator Etienne Clémentel to under- - 


take the task. What was wanted was a 
Ministry that would carry out M. Poin- 
caré’s policies in finance and M. 
Briand’s policies in foreign affairs. As 
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M. Daladier had attempted to form a 
Left Ministry, M. Clémentel tried to 
make one of the Centre with Left sup- 
port, and was willing to offer the Radi- 
cals several Cabinet posts, including the 
Vice Presidency of the Cabinet. They 
insisted, however, on the Ministry of 
the Interior, which carries with it much 
patronage, and which a member of the 
Left had held for twenty years before 
the post went to M. Tardieu. Such al- 
location was certain to lose support of 
members of the Centre and of the ff 
Right. On Oct. 31 M. Clémentel felt F 
obliged to abandon the attempt. ; 

That same night André Tardieu was 
asked to try. M. Briand at once prom- 
ised his assistance, as he had to the 
others, on condition that a really repre- 


sentative Ministry be named, one that FF 


could count on the support of the fF 
Chamber during the following weeks [ 
v‘hen the great matters of foreign pol- | 
icy came up. On Nov. 1, after difficult 
negotiation and adjustment, M. Tardieu 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet much 
like that over which M. Poincaré had 
presided and in which M. Briand had 
had such a prominent part, the princi- f 
pal change being that the Ministry of f 
War, held by M. Painlevé, recently crit- [ 
icized for neglecting the eastern fortifi- 
cations of France, was given to M. 
Maginot, who had spoken doubtfully of 
the Locarno agreement, the League of F 
Nations and the Kellogg pact as substi- FF 
tutes for fortifications. The sixteen [ 
members of the Cabinet were: , 

ANDRE TARDIEU—Premier and Minister | 
of the Interior. 

ARISTIDE BRIAND—Foreign Affairs. 

HENRI CHERON—Finance. 

GEORGES LEYGUES—Marine. 

JEAN HENNESSY—Agriculture. 

Louis LOUCHEUR—Labor. 

GERMAIN MARTIN—Posts. 

LAURENT EYGNAC—-Aviation. 

PIERRE MARRAUD—Public Instruction. 

ANDRE MAGINOT—War. 

FRANCOIS PIETRI—Colonies. 

PIERRE FLANDIN—Commerce. 

Senator GALLET—Pensions. 

GEORGES PERNOT—Public Works. 

Louis ROLLIN—Merchant Marine. 

LUCIEN HUMBERT—Justice. 


M. Briand issued a statement that 
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his decision to take part in the Tardieu 
Cabinet was without regard to domestic 
issues and was concerned with foreign 
policy only. 

The first test of the new Cabinet 
came on Nov. 9 after twelve hours’ 
debate on domestic and foreign policies. 
Two votes were taken, the first giving 
the government a majority of 71 and 
the second a majority of 79. The major- 
ity came from the Right and Centre, 
who voted in spite of M. Briand’s for- 
eign policy. The Chamber as a whole, 
however, approved M. Briand. 

M. Tardieu has long been regarded as 
a “coming” statesman. When a youth 
he was Attaché to the French Embassy 
in Berlin. Later, he was one of the prin- 
cipal editorial writers for the Paris 
Temps. He once lectured at Harvard, 
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and several of his books on internation- 
al affairs are well known. After serving 
in the World ‘War until incapacitated 
from active service, he came to the 
United States as French High Commis- 
sioner in 1917. A plenipotentiary at the 
peace conference, he worked closely 
with M. Clemenceau. Re-entering Par- 
liament he was made Minister of the 
Liberated Regions. Later, he condemned 
the policy of M. Briand, though gradu- 
ally this condemnation abated. If char- 
acter and ability could do it, he might, 
like M. Poincaré, succeed in presiding 
over a delicately balanced Cabinet sup- 
ported by the Centre and the Right. In 
the event that his Ministry was main- 
tained, a firmer tone to Germany was 
expected, but generally not much 
change in foreign relations. 


Other Events in France and Belgium 


URING October Italy proposed and 
France agreed to institute discus- 

sion on naval questions preliminary to 
their each sending representatives to 
the naval conference in London. While 
there is difference between them about 
naval parity, upon which Italy has re- 
cently been insisting, the two are in ac- 
cord about retention of submarines and 
upholding Latin prestige in the Medi- 
terranean. On Oct. 2, M. Painlevé in- 
formed the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies that the French 
defensive fortifications on the northern 
and eastern frontiers would require 
five more years for completion. Speak- 
ing at the Sorbonne a fortnight later, he 
said that the fortifications along the 
Rhine and in the north of Lorraine 
would be finished before November, 
1930. At the same time he praised the 
new law reducing compulsory military 
service in France to one year, and as- 
serted that mobilization—which must 
now be signified in advance to the 
League of Nations—could be accom- 
plished much more quickly than in 1914. 
According to one of the newspapers, 
the treasury has accumulated 25,000,- 
C00,000 francs, the result of heavy 


taxation. At the same time gold has 
been drained out of France for Amer- 
ican speculation, so rife until the disas- 
trous crash in New York at the end of 
the month. Scarcity of funds on the 
Paris Bourse had entailed almost com- 
plete cessation of buying. 

On Oct. 19, the French Government 
having agreed to what it protested 
against two years before, the American 
authorities sent instructions to agents 
in France to resume evaluation of goods 
there liable to import duties in the 
United States. 


ELGIUM—On Oct. 18, the Cabinet 

was enlarged by addition of three 
Ministers. Shortly before occurred the 
death of M. Léon Delacroix, formerly 
Premier, supposed to favor acquisition 
again by Germany of Eupen and Mal- 
médy, awarded to Belgium by the 
Treaty of Versailles. The most pictur- 
esque event of the month was the deci- 
sion by the court in Louvain, on peti- 
tion of Whitney Warren, that the 
balustrade with inscription “Destroyed 
by Teutonic fury, rebuilt by American 
generosity,” must be allowed to remain 
in the university there. 
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Storm in Germany Over the “Liberty Bill”’ 


By SIDNEY BRADSHAW FAY 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


in Germany during October was 

the campaign for and against the 

so-called “liberty law,’’ sponsored 
by the Nationalist-Fascist groups led 
by Hugenberg and Hitler. This bill con- 
templates the condemnation of the “war 
guilt” clause of the Versailles Treaty 
and the rejection of the Young plan. 
Could the sponsors of the bill secure 
the signatures of the necessary 10 per 
cent of the registered voters in favor 
of a petition to start the referendum 
procedure? Both sides at first claimed 
to have the support of President von 
Hindenburg, until he authorized Chan- 
cellor Mueller to announce in no un- 
certain terms his displeasure at the 
clause in the bill which imposes penal 
servitude on officers of the republic 
who pledge the country to reparation 
payments under the Young plan, The 
Minister of the Interior forbade offi- 
cials on the government payroll to give 
their signatures to the petition. An of- 
ficial government proclamation de- 
nounced the referendum plan, quite 
justly, as “a monstrous attempt to in- 
cite the German people against the 
government and to annihilate the ten- 
year good-will policy of the republic 
with Germany’s former enemies.” It 
would, in fact, undo the splendid work 
of reconciliation for which the late Dr. 
Stresemann had been working and for 
which he virtually gave his life. 

Until the end of October it was the 
almost unanimous opinion of the press, 
especially of the Berlin newspapers, 
that the signatures would fall far short 
of the required 10 per cent. But the 
provisional figures of Nov. 2 indicated 
that the Nationalists had triumphed 


[= EVENT of greatest interest 


by a very narrow margin—4,136,384 
signatures out of 41,019,181 registered 
voters, or about 10.08 per cent. This 
means that the bill must now go be- 
fore the Reichstag, where it. will pass 
through the regular procedure, like any 
bill proposed by the government. It will 
be made the subject of debate, will be 
referred to the Committee of Confer- 
ence, and will then go through the proc- 
ess of triple reading. 

But there can be no doubt that the 
bill will be rejected by the Reichstag, 
where the great majority of the mem- 
bers side with the government on this 
question and realize the serious con- 
sequences for Germany which would 
result from failure to ratify the Young 
plan. If rejected by the Reichstag, the 
“liberty law” then goes before the peo- 
ple for the final referendum. Half the 
registered voters must vote for it to 
make it effective. Considering the dif- 
ficulties experienced in getting a tenth 
of the electorate to sign in favor of it, 
it is hardly likely that half of the 
electorate will be found to vote in its 
favor. 

The text of the projected “liberty 
law” runs as follows: 

1. The German Government shall 
notify all foreign powers immediately 
and solemnly that the enforced ac- 
knowledgment of the war guilt in the 
Treaty of Versailles is contrary to his- 
torical truth, is based on false prem- 
ises, and is not binding in international 
law. 

2. The German Government shall use 
all endeavors to secure the annulment 
of the war guilt acknowledgment con- 
tained in Article 231 and Articles 429 
and 430 of the Treaty of Versailles. It 
shall also undertake to secure the im- 
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mediate and unconditional evacuation of 
the occupied German territories, with- 
out any remaining control commissions, 
independently of the acceptance or the 
rejection of The Hague convention. 

3. No further financial burdens or ob- 
ligations based on the war guilt ac- 
knowledgment shall be assumed, inclu- 
sive of those arising from the recom- 
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mendations of the Paris reparations ex- 
perts. 

4. Chancellors and Ministers of the 
republic who lend their signatures to 
agreements contrary to the provisions 
of Paragraph 3 shall render themselves 
liable to prosecution for high treason. 

5. This law enters into force at the 
moment of its proclamation. 


Other Events of the Month in Germany 


HE death of Prince Bernhard von 
Biilow, at Rome, on Oct. 28, at the 
age of 80, removes another of the 
statesmen who played a prominent part 
in the fortunes of Germany before the 
war, and also during its early months, 
when he tried in vain to keep Italy from 
joining Germany’s enemies. He was a 
clever and polished gentleman of great 
personal charm, but during his Chan- 
cellorship, from 1900 to 1909, he guided 
the ship of state into dangerous waters 
and left a difficult heritage to his suc- 
cessor, Bethmann-Hollweg. His recent- 
ly completed memoirs, it is said, are 
not to be published until three months 
after his death, owing to his desire to 
avoid possible personal polemics. 

Another death among Germany’s 
former notable statesmen is that of 
Prince Max of Baden on Nov. 6, at the 
age of 62. He had long been known 
for his moderate and democratic views 
and came into sudden prominence at 
the time of the German military col- 
lapse in the Autumn of 1918. Sum- 
moned to the Chancellorship in this dif- 
ficult crisis, he negotiated for the armi- 
stice and unwillingly yielded to the So- 
cialist demand for the Kaiser’s abdica- 
tion. 

It is estimated that during the first 
four years of the Dawes plan, from 
1925 to 1928, inclusive, Germany has 
borrowed from abroad in long-term 
loans more than 6,000,000,000 gold 
marks on government, State, municipal 
and various kinds of private initiative. 
This is considerably more than Ger- 
many has paid in cash (apart from 
payments in kind) on reparations dur- 
ing this period. This vast borrowing, 
however, is the only means which has 


enabled Germany to make her cash rep- 
aration payments, inasmuch as imports 
have greatly exceeded her exports, and 
in the long run an excess of exports 
over imports is the only normal and 
satisfactory way in which reparations 
can be mainly met. About a year ago 
this foreign borrowing began to be 
very sharply cut down; during the first 
six months of the present year it was 
less than 300,000,000 marks. 

But Germany needs more foreign 
capital for her economic reconstruction, 
for her budget and for her reparation 
payments. This partly explains the 
agreement of Oct. 21 by which the 
Kreuger & Toll match interests (the 
Swedish Match Company and the In- 
ternational Match Corporaticn) are to 
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make the German Government a fifty- 
year 6 per cent loan of 500,000,000 
marks. Although the company will pay 
only 93 for the bonds, which are a 
direct obligation of the German Gov- 
ernment, this represents a much lower 
and more favorable interest rate than 
Germany has been compelled hitherto 
to pay on loans contracted abroad. In 
return, the German match syndicate, 
with a board of directors of five Swedes 
and six Germans, will enjoy the sole 
right for fifty years to sell, export and 
import matches in Germany. The com- 
pletion of the whole agreement is con- 
tingent upon Germany’s ratification of 
the Young plan. 

Although German coal production 
during the first nine months of the 
present year has been 120,000,000 tons, 
as compared with 113,000,000 tons dur- 
ing the same months in 1928 (an in- 
crease Owing in part to the great se- 
verity of last Winter), there has been 
a slowing down in many German indus- 
tries in recent months. Unemployed 
workingmen numbered 790,000 on Nov. 
1, which is 170,000 more than at the 
same date in 1928. Bankruptcies dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1929 ag- 
gregated 7,312, with a loss of 600,000,- 
000 marks, as against 6,001, with a loss 
of 470,000,000 marks, during the same 
period in 1928, In this connection at- 
tention may be called to the admirable 
recent volume published for the Council 
on Foreign Relations by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, The Recovery of Ger- 
many, by Professor James W. Angell 
of Columbia University. It contains a 
very clear statement of German indus- 
trial and financial development, with 
convenient statistical tables, during the 
past five years. 


USTRIA—The new Austrian Chan- 
cellor, Johann Schober, has ful- 
filled the hopes of his friends and the 
friends of Austria by enforcing peace 
and order between the hostile groups 
represented by the Republican Schutz- 
bund and the Fascist Heimwehr. He 
has forbidden demonstrations and mass 
parades on the part of either group, 
which seemed likely to result in further 
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bloodshed such as occurred last Sum- 
mer. Some issues of the Communist 
newspaper have been suppressed and 
its supporters arrested. In a machine 
factory near Vienna old employes re- 
fused to work by the side of three 
new men of Heimwehr sympathies; a 
Heimwehr force threatened to surround 
and storm the place; but Schober’s po- 
lice, who are under the Federal Gov- 
ernment, were on hand to prevent a 
conflict otherwise inevitable. 

Meanwhile the Schober Cabinet 
brought forward in Parliament propo- 
sals for changes in the Constitution. 
They were intended to placate and win 
the moderate conservative elements. 
The general purpose of the proposed 
changes was to strengthen the hands of 
the President and the Federal Govern- 
ment and to restrict the power of the 
city of Vienna and its Socialist admin- 
istration. 

Under the proposed reforms the 
President, besides being entitled to ap- 
point and dismiss his Cabinet and to 
dissolve Parliament, will be the su- 
preme commander of the army and 
have authority to issue decrees with 
the force of law, if the vital interests 
of the community are at stake. All 
police institutions are to be placed un- 
der the Federal Chancellory. 
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Italy Celebrates Historic Anniversaries 
By ELOISE ELLERY 
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march on Rome was celebrated 

throughout Italy on Oct. 27. The 

actual anniversary fell on Mon- 
day, the 28th, but in accordance with 
the policy of Mussolini to avoid need- 
less holidays, the celebration took place 
on Sunday. It was marked by reviews of 
Fascist militia, speeches, parades and 
inaugurations of public works. In Rome 
it included the inauguration of the ex- 
cavations at the Trojan Forum and a 
speech by Premier Mussolini. Address- 
ing the throng in the Piazza Venezia, 
he said: 

You have certainly read my message 
with due attention. It explicitly states 
that the men and institutions of the 
Fascist régime can face and overcome 
any crisis, even if it be sudden. I re- 
peat in your presence and to the whole 
Italian people that this is the truth. It 
is useless, and may be even dangerous, 
to attempt to disturb this divine har- 
mony which runs from the King and 
from the heir to the throne to the last 
peasant in our humblest village. 

Seven years have not passed in vain. 
And against this compact mass of 
achievement and energy, what efficacy 
can the cowardly and perfidious pro- 
tests have of those few whom we had 
the weakness not to line against a wall 
in front of our firing squads in October, 
1922? It then happened that our en- 
emies fled ignominiously or surrendered 
unconditionally. But while other revo- 
lutions show symptoms, after seven 
years, of uncertainty or senility, this is 
not the case with the Fascist revolution, 
which, after seven years, still has the 
courage to plunge the lead of its mus- 
kets into the backs of the enemies of 
Italy [a reference to the execution of 
Gortan, the Slovak student; see below]. 

Today after seven years we are as 
young, as strong and as implacable as 


i SEVENTH anniversary of the 


ever. We once had an instrument which 
you loved very much and which was 
very efficacious [an allusion to the 
Fascist club]. You have probably un- 
derstood what I mean. It has recently 
become somewhat dusty. It will be suf- 
ficient to dust it a little. But today, be- 
sides that instrument, you have rifles, 
you have muskets, you have machine 
guns, you have all the weapons with 
which to fight great battles. 

I do not promise you easy times. Not 
even the eighth year will be easy, be- 
cause the situation is difficult not only 
for us but for the whole world. But 
today Italy is at last as I wish it—an 
army of citizens and of soldiers ready 
for the work of peace or war; indus- 
trious, silent and disciplined. 


The following day the installation of 
the Royal Academy of Italy took place 
at the capital with solemn ceremonies. 

On Oct. 29 began the eighth year 
of the Fascist régime. It was announced 
that from that date all correspondence 
emanating from government depart- 
ments would bear immediately after 
the numerals 1929 the date “Anno VII.” 

The eleventh anniversary of Vittorio 
Veneto, the decisive victory of Italy 
over the Austrian army, was celebrated 
throughout Italy on Sunday, Nov. 3. 

A special feature of these celebra- 
tions was the tribute of affection paid 
to Prince Humbert, both on account of 
the recent announcement of his engage- 
ment, which is said to be highly pleas- 
ing to the Italian people, and his escape 
from assassination. Although his en- 
gagement to Princess Marie José, 
daughter of the King and Queen of the 
Belgians, had been rumored for some 
time, official announcement was not 
made till Oct. 24, the thirty-third anni- 
versary of the wedding of the King and 
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Queen of Italy. Within a few hours of 
the announcement, while on his way to 
lay a wreath on the tomb of Belgium’s 
Unknown Soldier in Brussels, he was 
fired upon by a young Italian law stu- 
dent, but escaped all injury and pro- 
ceeded with the ceremony. Meanwhile 
the would-be assassin was with diffi- 
culty rescued from the wrath of the 
mob and put in prison, pending trial. 
Whether he acted alone or under the 
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direction of some anti-Fascist group re- 
siding abroad remains to be determined. 
There was some reason to believe that 
the attempted assassination was part 
of a plot hatched in France, and this 
brought to the fore again the question 
of the Italian anti-Fascists there and 
the attitude of the French Government 
toward them—a question apropos of 
which the press of each country has 
violently attacked the other. 


Other Events of the Month in Italy 


REAT FEELING was aroused over 

a trial concluded at Pola, Italy, on 

Oct. 16, involving outbursts of Italian 
patriotism on one side and anti-Italian 
demonstrations in Yugoslavia on the 
other. The trial was conducted by the 
special tribunal for the defense of the 
State, and concerned five young men, 
Italian subjects but Slavs by birth, who 
were accused of having shot at a line 
of voters who at the last election at 
Pisino were about to cast their votes in 
favor of the Fascist Government. As a 
result of their shots a number of per- 
sons were wounded, one mortally. All 
five came from the region brought un- 
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IN TEN YEARS ALL EUROPE 
WILL BE FASCIST 


“The Land of the Future’’ 
—Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


der Italian rule after the war through 
the annex:.tion of Fiume, Trieste and 
the surrounding country, and the evi- 
dence adduced convinced the court that 
the plot was hatched in Yugoslavia and 
that the men were emissaries of the 
Yugoslav terrorist organization. The 
counsel for the defense, after having 
apologized for defending the accused 
and having praised the Fascist régime, 
pointed ou. that the leader was not 
mentally competent, and that the 
others had not shot with intent to kill. 
The result was a sentence of death for 
the leader, Gortan, and thirty years’ 
imprisonment for each of the other 
four. Though there was no accusation 
that the Yugoslav Government was ac- 
tually involved in the affair, the trial 
has made the relations between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy more tense. 


In the former Southern Tyrol, the 
Fascist Government continued its pol- 
icy of Italianization. The Mayors of 
several towns ordered that the German 
votive tablets in Catholic churches be 
replaced by Italian inscriptions. The 
Mayor of Bolzano was reported to have 
ordered all wreaths on graves seized 
if the ribbons bore words in German. 
Finally, the Prefect of the Province of 
Bolzano was said to have sent the fol- 
lowing message to Mussolini: 

Il Duce; Fascist Italy, the most 
sublime expression of all the forces 
which are under your command, now 
presses its iron heel deeply and finaly 
in this Roman territory. The laws of 
the erstwhile Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, which represented the Reich of 
the past, gave place in July of this 
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year to Italian law, created by a thou- 
sand years of culture and tradition. On 
Oct. 1 bilingualism ceased in the South- 
ern Tyrol. 


The loss from the Italian Embassy in 
Berlin of the secret code by which the 
Italian Government communicated with 
its Ambassador to Germany is reported 
to have resulted in the exile to one of 
the Italian penal islands of the secre- 
tary responsible for the loss and the 
summary removal of other officials of 
the embassy. 

The status of naturalized American 
citizens of Italian origin and of their 
children, especially in regard to their 
liability for military service in Italy, 
which had long been under considera- 
tion by the authorities of both of the 
governments concerned (see CURRENT 
History, November, 1929), was sud- 
denly clarified by the following state- 
ment, issued from the Italian Embassy 
in Washington on Nov. 3 (issued orig- 
inally in Italy by the Stefani Agency) : 


As is known, the Fascist Government, 
which has made every effort to develop 
or create a movement toward the 
Motherland of Italians residing abroad, 
announced some time ago that no ques- 
tions as to citizenship would be raised 
to travelers who, being born abroad of 
Italian parents, would arrive in Italy 
with passports issued by 
the authorities of their 
native land. 

This statement, while 
giving reassurance, as 
far as questions of citi- 
zenship are concerned, 
might have left a doubt 
that these same citizens 
of Italian origin born 
abroad might meet some 
difficulties if subject to 
military duties in Italy, 
and it is therefore oppor- 
tune to make the follow- 
ing matters clear in the 
most absolute and final 
way: 

1. Citizens residing 
abroad, by virtue of the 
law of Dec. 24, 1928, 
N2, 959, are exempted 
from military service in 
time of peace until [sic: 
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as long as ?] they reside abroad. 

2. By virtue of the same law, in the 
event that they should come to Italy, 
they are authorized to remain there, in 
time of peace, for a period of one year 
if residing in transoceanic countries, for 
a period of six months if residing in 
the Mediterranean countries, for a pe- 
riod of three months if residing in Eu- 
rope, without being required to report 
themselves for military service during 
those periods. 

3. Leaving aside the above-mentioned 
provisions of the law, the Fascist Gov- 
ernment—upon examining the propor- 
tion between the result of the compul- 
sory conscription and the actual mili- 
tary contingent approved by the finan- 
cial laws—would have no interest in 
imposing military duties in time of 
peace on citizens residing in far-away 
countries, for instance transoceanic 
countries, in place of citizens residents 
of nearest countries if not altogether 
residents of Italy, and therefore, under 
all circumstances which are not war, 
Italian citizens residing on the other 
side of the ocean, notwithstanding the 
kind of passport which they might pre- 
sent in Italy, whether issued by Italian 
authorities or by the authorities of the 
foreign country where they were born, 
cannot but be considered in excess of 
the necessity of the military service in 
time of peace, and therefore free from 
being molested in any way, as far as 
the military service duties are con- 
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cerned, even past duties, provided they 
have no reference to time of war. 


In plain words, this means that 
American-born children of Italian par- 
ents, American citizens of Italian birth, 
and even citizens of Italy living in the 
United States, may return to Italy 
without fear of compulsory conscrip- 
tion or of incurring any responsibility 
for military service in time of peace. 


PAIN—The trial by court-martial of 

José Sanchez Guerra, the leader of 
the Spanish Conservatives and former 
Premier, on the charge of fomenting 
revolution was begun at Valencia on 
Oct. 25. Twenty-four artillery officers 
were named as co-defendants. On Nov. 
1 General Gil Yuste, Military Governor 
of Valencia, refused to approve the 
verdict returned by the court-martial. 
Although it is not known authori- 
tatively what the verdict was, from the 
fact that General Yuste is an ardent 
supporter of General Primo de Rivera, 
who had frankly expressed his desire 
to see Sanchez Guerra punished “as 
an example,” it was assumed that the 
verdict was exoneration. It was further 
argued that the judges were influenced 
by the expressed desire of the King 
that amnesty be granted to the ac- 
cused, and that the whole affair was 
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connected with the breach between the’ 


King and the Premier. 

Announcement was recently made of 
the postponement of the meeting of 
the National Consultative Assembly to 
January. This means delay in the dis- 
cussion of the proposed new Constitu- 
tion and a halt in the return to nor- 
malcy. 

In foreign affairs Spain and Portugal 
were reported to be seeking a closer 
accord. Evidence of such policy was 
seen in the recent visit of the President 
of Portugal, General Carmona, to 
Madrid, and the cordiality of his re- 
ception. 


ORTUGAL—The Cabinet Council 
on Oct. 4 announced an extensive 
program of social and economic re- 
forms. These included reorganization 
of the navy, development of better re- 
lations between the metropolis and the 
colonies, elaboration of a new educa- 
tional program and the drafting of a 
new Constitution to come into effect as 
soon as the present exceptional régime 
has concluded its work and has restored 
complete stability. 

Dr. Almeida Dies, President of Por- 
tugal from 1919 to 1923, and an ardent 
Republican even under the monarchy, 
died in Lisbon on Oct. 31. 


Hungary Holds Up the Young Plan 


By FREDERIC dA. OGG 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


that the committee appointed by 

The Hague conference for the set- 

tlement of non-German reparations 
and the inclusion in the Young plan of 
the non-German defeated States against 
which there are claims, and which have 
counter-claims, had reached a deadlock 
after working in Paris upward of two 
months, and would be obliged to report 
to that effect to the second Hague con- 


- WAS ANNOUNCED on Oct. 28 


ference. The problems presented by 
Austria and Bulgaria were soon settled, 
Austria being practically left free of all 
reparations and the Bulgarian annuity 
being greatly reduced. The Hungarian 
problem, however, proved more baf- 
fling. 

The difficulty was twofold. In the 
first place, there was complete dis- 
agreement over the amount of repara- 
tions for which Hungary should be 
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held. In 1924, when that country was 
helped to its feet, it was agreed (against 
English advice) that it should pay 
something like $40,000,000 during the 
next twenty years. The Little Entente 
States, however, have never been satis- 
fied with this arrangement. They urged 
at the time—and continued to assert 
before the recent committee—that a 
far larger sum should be paid, in in- 
stalments continuing as late as 1966. 
Indeed, if their claims were to be al- 
lowed, Hungary would be the only 
country paying more under the Young 
plan than previously. 

In the second place, there was the 
long-standing issue of the Hungarian 
optants in Transylvania. The Rumanian 
Government insisted that this question 
should be settled by the Paris commit- 
tee, and the whole system of mixed ar- 
bitral courts wiped out. Hungary, on 


UNGARY—The ban against ad- 

mitting Count and Countess Mi- 
chael Karolyi into the United States 
was lifted by Secretary Stimson on Oct. 
28 with the announcement that upon 
applications filed by them in ordinary 
course on Sept. 30, unconditional tem- 
porary visas of the kind given non- 
immigrant foreigners would be granted, 
permitting them to enter the country 
and remain six months. A similar ap- 
plication for visas was denied in 1925. 
In announcing his decision, Mr. Stim- 
son indicated that in the past the State 
Department has acted in the Karolyi 
case on one set of facts, while he had 
acted on another. He did not, however, 
disclose what these facts are. 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA—The principal 

event of the past month was the 
Parliamentary election of Oct. 27, pre- 
cipitated by a defeat of the Udrzai 
coalition government. Three hundred 
members of the lower house were 
chosen for six-year terms and 150 Sen- 
ators for seven-year terms—subject in 
both cases, of course, to possible disso- 
lution at an earlier date. Electoral cam- 
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the other hand, contended that the op- 
tants’ issue, having been placed in the 
hands of the League of Nations as 
much as five and one-half years ago, 
should be left there, and that direct ne- 
gotiations between Budapest and Bu- 
charest, often begun and as often broken 
off, should be resumed under proper 
League surveillance. Differing from the 
representatives of other States, the 
Hungarian spokesmen argued that the 
optants’ issue was separable from the 
other questions under discussion; in 
any event, they contended, their coun- 
try could not accept a_ settlement 
worked out in a committee composed 
solely of its creditors. 

Agreement having been found impos- 
sible on both main issues involved, the 
committee decided to refer them back 
to the second Hague conference for fur- 
ther instructions. 





paigns in Czechoslovakia are never 
lacking in vigor, and the present one 
was exceptionally violent. Polling day, 
however, passed without untoward 
events. A total of 8,196,719 persons 
were entitled to vote, an increase of 
some 300,000 over the last previous 
election (in 1925). 

On the former occasion, twenty-nine 
parties—or, at all events, political 
groups — presented candidates. This 
time there were only nineteen, which 
still is a very exceptional number even 
in the multi-party countries of conti- 
nental Europe. Under the prevailing 
electoral system, electors vote for party 
lists rather than for individual candi- 
dates; and compulsory voting resulted 
in about 90 per cent of the electors go- 
ing to the polls. 

It was anticipated that the Socialists 
would make heavy gains, divided, how- 
ever, among the National Socialists 
(the party of Foreign Minister Benés), 
the Czech Social Democrats and the 
German Social Democrats. And, of 
course, it was assumed that, whatever 
happened, the new government would 
have to be a coalition. 
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The results bore out the predictions. 
On the basis of somewhat incomplete 
returns (Oct. 28), it appeared that the 
National Socialists had won 32 seats, 
the Czech Social Democrats 39 and the 
German Social Democrats 20-—a gain 
of 4, 10 and 3 seats respectively. The 
Communists suffered a net loss of 10; 
the Czechoslovak Clericals, of 6, and the 
Slovak People’s party, of 6. Other 
groups experienced no_ significant 
changes. Since the largest coherent 
element, the Socialists (with 91 seats) 
were not in a position to form an inde- 
pendent government, it was understood 
that the Czech Agrarians, with 46 seats, 
would be at the head of the new coali- 
tion list, but with strong Socialist rep- 
resentation in whatever Ministry should 
be formed. 


UGOSLAVIA—It had been ru- 
mored, and on Oct. 12 was report- 
ed to have been stated authoritatively, 
that a new political system for Yugo- 
slavia has been planned, at least in its 
broader outlines, by King Alexander 
and his advisers; and political circles 
professed to believe that the projected 
Constitution would be made public by 
Premier Zhivkovich on Jan. 6, precisely 
twelve months after the suspension of 
the former Constitution and the as- 
sumption of the dictatorship by the 
King. 


OLAND—The meeting of the Sejm 
for the regular budgetary ses- 
sion at the end of October became the 
occasion for an active renewal of parti- 
san strife. According to the Constitu- 
tion, the annual budget must be sent to 
the Sejm not later than the last day of 
October; and on Oct. 24 M. Daszynski, 
Marshal of the Sejm, received a copy of 
President Moscicki’s decree convoking 
the two houses for one week later. It 
was the Marshal’s hope to separate 
budgetary business from political is- 
sues before Parliament and to secure a 
change of the standing orders which 
would expedite the Sejm’s work and 
enable the budget to be passed quickly. 
Meanwhile the Left Opposition party 
made known its intention to push for a 















vote of confidence at the very begin- 
ning of the session, and, accordingly, 
on the opening day Marshal Pilsudski 
invaded the Parliament building with a 
force of eighty officers and soldiers, ob- 
viously as a means of overawing the 
government’s opponents. The President 
of the Sejm, on his part, refused to 
open the session unless the troops were 
withdrawn. Pilsudski would not yield, 
and the opening was postponed. Police 
broke up a Socialist meeting, and con- 
siderable popular disorder ensued. The 
Sejm was scheduled to reconvene on 
Nov. 5, but this session was postponed 
for a month by decree of the Premier. 

On Nov. 1 Poland and Germany 
signed an important treaty at Warsaw 
ending economic differences which 
have been under discussion during the 
last eight years. 


UMANIA—The central figure in 

Rumanian politics in recent weeks 
has been Dowager Queen Marie. Her 
ambition to succeed the late M. Buzdu- 
gan as a member of the Council of Re- 
gency was thwarted by the firm oppo- 
sition of Premier Maniu. On Oct. 9 M. 
Saratzeanu was chosen for the post. 
Thereupon, in an interview with a 
representative of the newspaper Uni- 
versal, the Queen criticized Maniu and 
publicly took a position contrary to 
that of the government. This, in turn, 
caused trouble, with the result that on 
Oct. 17 the Court Chamberlain found it 
advisable to deny the authenticity of 
the interview, and although the news- 
paper insisted that its report was cor- 
rect, the Ministry professed to be satis- 
fied with the denial, thereby disposing 
of a situation which for a time threat- 
ened to be embarrassing. The incident 
damaged the court far more than the 
government, and family bickering, 
which forced the Dowager Queen to 
change her quarters in the royal pal- 
ace, did not help matters. 

It was reported by the Jewish Daily 
Bulletin of New York on Nov. 6, on the 
basis of a dispatch from Bucharest sent 
out by the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 
that indignation and protest had been 
aroused in the Rumanian liberal press 
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by the arrest and torture by the Ru- 
manian police of a young Jew named 
Saul Solomon, suspected of having par- 
ticipated in the recent attempt on the 
life of M. Vaida-Vojvod, Minister of the 
Interior, by a group of Communists. 
The protest aroused, it was said, had 
led to the institution of an inquiry by a 
Ministerial Council into the methods 
used by the police to force from him a 
confession. After being beaten and tor- 
tured, the dispatch said, Solomon was 
found innocent and was borne to a hos- 
pital, where it was said that he would 
never completely recover from the in- 
juries inflicted on him. 


ULGARIA—With the death of Vas- 
sili Radoslavov at Berlin on Oct. 
21, one more European political leader 
of World War fame passed off the stage. 
Radoslavov had, however, long since 
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ceased to be prominent; for ten years 
he had lived in poverty and obscurity as 
an exile in Germany. In the course of a 
long political career he became Pre- 
mier of Bulgaria in 1913, after the de- 
feat of his country in the second Balkan 
War. A realist and an opportunist, he 
made efforts to recoup the territorial 
losses of that war, and in 1915, after 
bargaining alternately with the Entente 
Powers and the Central Powers, he be- 
came mainly responsible for his coun- 
try’s decision to cast its lot with the 
latter. In 1918, when it grew apparent 
that the Central Powers were losing the 
war, he and his Cabinet resigned and 
fled to Berlin. In 1923 a sentence of life 
imprisonment was passed upon him by 
a court at Sofia. An amnesty was 
granted, however, in the following year, 
and last June a bill was passed permit- 
ting him to return to his native land. 





Finnish Governor Declares Prohibition 


A Failure 


By JOHN H. WUORINEN 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
CURRENT HIsTorY ASSOCIATE 


HAT MAY BE considered the 

W first clear-cut critical state- 

ment by a responsible public 

official of Finland on the pro- 
hibition question was made on Oct. 26 
by General Bruno Jalander, Governor 
of the Province of Nyland, in which 
Helsingfors, the capital of the republic, 
is located. The Governor has been en- 
gaged in prohibition enforcement since 
the law went into effect in 1919. 

In this statement, printed in Hel- 
singin Sanomat, the leading Finnish 
daily, the Governor declared that the 
prohibition law is responsible for the 
mounting record of crime which is be- 
coming an ever more insistent problem 
with every passing year. Smuggling and 
other forms of prohibition violation 
have nullified the law and have pre- 





vented the realization of the aim of pro. 
hibition, which is real national sobriety. 
Intoxicants are now more commonly 
used than before prohibition, and a 
spirit of general lawlessness has been 
called into being by the attempt to force 
upon the country a law which, while 
supported by a majority in Parliament, 
is openly flouted by the majority of the 
people. The Governor denied the charge 
that the reason for lawlessness, viola- 
tions of the prohibition law and the like 
is to be found in the unwillingness of 
the guardians of law and order to do 
their duty. He held that the authorities 
have been handicapped at all times by 
the policy of inadequate appropriations 
for law enforcement which the various 
governments have espoused ever since 
the prohibition law became effective. 
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In these circumstances the Governor 
maintained that “it is a source of won- 
der that the police have sacrificed them- 
selves night and day in the enforcement 
of the law. Their success is best meas- 
ured by the millions of marks collected 
every year in fines, by the hundreds of 
confiscated automobiles and by the tens 
of thousands of prohibition cases for 
which their vigilance is responsible.” 
Governor Jalander’s statement cul- 
minated in an open denial that the law 
is a success and concluded with the dec- 
laration that “the sooner we repair in a 
sensible way the damage caused by this 
unsuccessful experiment, the sooner 
shall we be able to escape the trouble- 
some predicament into which the law 
has placed us.” Several other Provincial 
Governors agreed (Oct. 29) to the 
charge that the government has been 
too niggardly in providing the means 
necessary for successful law enforce- 
ment, but. failed to subscribe to the 
Jalander pronouncement as a whole. On 
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the same day the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior issued a circular addressed to the 
Governors in which it stated that, while 
they should openly point out the short- 
comings of law enforcement, “it is not 
fitting that a Governor, in his capacity 
of highest administrative official in his 
Province, should indulge in open propa: 
ganda against a law, the enforcement 0’ 
which is under his supervision. Such ac 
tivity can but undermine his authorit) 
in the enforcement of the law in the fu- 
ture.” 

The record of convictions for prohibi- 
tion violations by the lower courts, 
from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1929, was pub- 
lished on Oct. 6. The more important 
violations were (figures for 1928 are 
given in parentheses): Manufacture, 
658 (429); sale, 2,242 (2,152); import, 
1,028 (624); transportation, 1,826 
(1,412); storage, 1,956 (1,419), and 
“other violations,” 65 (116). The total 
violations in 1928 were 6,153, and in 
1929, 7,775. 


Other Events in the Nations of Northern Europe 


INLAND—Although Finnish law 

has declared the Communist party 
illegal, it has continued active for sev- 
eral years. One of its strongholds has 
been the trade unions, within which the 
Communists have succeeded in en- 
trenching themselves. The Socialists 
have deplored the fact on more than 
one occasion, but have done nothing to 
free themselves from the domination 
exercised by the Communists within the 
all-important labor unions. The matter 
came to a head at the Trade Union 
Congress which ended its sessions on 
Oct. 1. The Socialists withdrew from the 
organization and decided to found an- 
other which would be free from the 
control which Moscow has exercised 
over the Finnish labor unions. 


STONIA—The negotiations between 
Estonia and Latvia led to an agree- 
ment relative to the customs union 
which the two countries have long con- 
templated. It was decided that the 
Estonian - Latvian Mixed Commission 


should take up the question of a cus- 
toms union at its next meeting and 
that 1: should also make provision for 
the protection of the butter exports of 
the two countries which are at present 
endangered by the German tariff revi- 
sion. 


WEDEN—An international Fascist 
Congress assembled for a three-day 
meeting in Stockholm on Oct. 26. Rep- 
resentatives from Germany, Poland, 
Latvia, Lithuania and the other North- 
ern countries attended. According to 
the statement by General Hallgren, the 
leader of the Swedish Fascists, their 
number approximates 9,000. 

Internal dissensions within the Com- 
munist party continued unabated. The 
situation took on a more serious aspect 
when the minority (which follows the 
dictates of Moscow) stormed the head- 
guarters of the group led by Mr. Kihl- 
bom, the editor of the Communist pa- 
per Folkets Dagblad Politiken. While 
shots were fired, no lives were lost. The 
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moderates include all the Communist 
representatives in Parliament and in 
the Municipal Government and were 
recently expelled from the party be- 
cause of their unwillingness to accept 
Moscow leadership. 


ATVIA—The country was threat- 

ened by a national strike on Oct. 
18. The leaders of the Social Democrats 
and the Central Committee of the Trade 
Organizations supported the movement, 
which was also endorsed by the rail- 
way employes. The cause of the trouble 
was the decision of the government to 
reorganize the sickness fund without 
submitting the question to Parliament. 
The strike, however, failed to take 
place, partly owing to the notice served 
upon the railway employes that ab- 
sence from work would be severely 
penalized. 


ENMARK—Minister of Defense 

M. L. Rasmussen presented the 
proposal of the Socialist Government 
at the meeting of the Folketinget 
on Oct. 3. Bearing the caption “Change 
of the Army and the Navy Into a De- 
fense Corps and a State Marine, for 
the Purpose of Meeting Denmark’s Ob- 
ligations as a Neutral Nation and To- 
ward the League of Nations,” it con- 
tained the following provisions: The 
army and navy will be abolished; the 
cefense corps which will replace the 
army will consist of 1,500 enlisted men, 
who will be known as constables and 
serve for patrol purposes only; the 
State marine will consist of ships of 
varying size with a total tonnage of ap- 
proximately 13,000, and in addition to 
Coast Guard duty will conduct surveys 
and serve as inspector of fisheries; the 
War and Navy Ministries will be abol- 
ished and the supreme command of the 
defense forces placed in the Ministry 
of State; the chiefs of the two branches 
of the service will be known as Direc- 
tors instead of Admiral and General; 
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the present fortifications will be demol- 
ished; the arsenals, docks and other 
establishments of the present forces 
will be sold or used for other purposes; 
private military organizations will be 
likewise abolished, and the manufac- 
ture and sale of munitions will be sub- 
jected to strict control; the total cost 
of the organization will amount to 
19,000,000 kroner. The bill further pro- 
vides that when the law has been passed 
by the Folketing and the Landsting, it 
will be submitted to a popular referen- 
dum before it becomes effective. Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs Munch stated 
in the debate on Oct. 15 that the Danish 
Government was not counting upon 
any assistance from the other North- 
ern countries in the event of war and 
intimated that the disarmament pro- 
posal was not influenced by the possi- 
bility that Denmark’s Northern neigh- 
bors would follow suit. 

The sensational suicide of H. Plum 
on Oct. 24 precipitated a series of 
crises in the world of business. Head- 
ing several concerns usually known as 
the “Plum Companies,” he had en- 
gaged in dubious transactions which 
involved considerable sums of money 
and many businesses. 


ITHUANIA—It was reported on 

Oct. 15 that the opposition to the 
Tubelis Cabinet forced the resignation 
of M. Musteikis, the Minister of the In- 
terior. The change was caused by the 
military clique which was able to force 
the resignation because of the attitude 
of M. Musteikis toward the former sup- 
porters of ex-Premier Waldemaras. An- 
other change took place on Oct. 20 
when M. Zaunius, a former colleague of 
Waldemaras’s, was appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. The policy of Lith- 
uania toward her Northern neighbors, 
ic was further reported, is undergoing 
a change in that cooperation with them 
will be an important objective in the 
future. 
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light evidences that the Krem- 

lin’s aggressive campaign for the 

socialization of agriculture is 
arousing bitter class warfare in many 
agrarian districts, as evidenced by suc- 
cessive announcements by the official 
press toward the end of October that 
scores of counter-revolutionaries had 
been shot and many others condemned 
to long terms of imprisonment for con- 
spiring to oppose the Soviet program 
through passive resistance, arson and 
assassination. For the most part these 
victims of the secret police were either 
kulaks (wealthy peasants) or priests, 
though a few were minor officials of 
the government. The frequency with 
which an alliance of priest and kulak 
has been found to underlie rebellion 
against the Soviet authority indicates 
an affinity of common interest between 
these classes of the population. Both 
are threatened with destruction by the 
trend of modern policy in Russia; the 
one through forcible absorption in an 
agrarian scheme which leaves no place 
for the middle-class virtues of profit- 
seeking enterprise; the other through 
the atheistic teachings of communism. 
Hence, revolt in the countryside often 
takes on the character of a religious 
crusade which leaves no room for per- 
suasion less drastic than the firing 
squad. 

A typical instance of this form of 
class war is reported from the North 
Caucasian district of Rostov. Here was 
discovered a conspiratory organization 
of general landowners and priests in 
the form of a religious order led by a 
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former Colonel and “twelve apostles.” 
Their program was opposition to the 
socialization of the land through pas- 
sive resistance to grain collections and 
assassination of Soviet officials. The 
leader and his ‘‘apostles’”’ were shot by 
the secret police, and the rest of the 
organization condemned to long terms 
of imprisonment. In the Volga city of 
Samaria one priest and five kulaks 
were shot for the murder of two young 
Communists and “opposition to Soviet 
socialization measures.”’ In the village 
of Alfoloya, between Moscow and Rya- 
zan, investigation of the shooting of a 
corps of minor government officials un- 
covered a similar organization under 
the leadership of priests and wealthy 
peasants, six of whose moving spirits 
have been condemned to death. In the 
village of Gari, near Ivanvoznesensk, 
two priests and two rich peasants were 
shot for inciting a violent attack upon 
government officials and private mem- 
bers of the Communist party. Other 
cases are reported from widely sep- 
arated parts of Russia, chiefly in the 
agrarian districts. [The whole subject 
of class war now raging in Russia over 
the socialization program and the col- 
lection of grain is treated in a special 
article printed on P. 490 of this issue. ] 

It will be recalled that a similar con- 
dition of sporadic popular revolt devel- 
oped last Fall, leading to the assassina- 
tion of some 500 government officials 
and much destruction of Soviet prop- 
erty; and that the great peasant rebel- 
lion of 1920 grew out of spontaneous 
uprisings not greatly different, except 
in extent, from the present disorders. 















A year ago the situation caused a split 
in the Communist party and forced the 
government to reduce the rigor of its 
policy. But this year there is no reason 
to believe that agrarian unrest will dis- 
turb the policy of the Kremlin as it did 
last Fall; much less that it will repeat 
the experience of 1921 when the entire 
Communist program was overthrown. 
Today the authority of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is much more firmly estab- 
lished, the Communist party larger and 
better disciplined, and the relative posi- 
tion of the kulaks in comparison with 
the loyal elements of the population 
much weaker. The wage earners of the 
cities have been aroused to a pitch of 
enthusiasm for the five-year program 
which throws them into immediate op- 
position to the recalcitrant middle peas- 
antry. The progress of the State and 
collective farms has made it impossible 
for the kulaks to reduce the supply of 
grain sufficiently to starve the country 
into submission. These factors are re- 
flected in the unhesitating and ruth- 
less punishment which the government 
is visiting upon all who openly oppose 
its decrees this Fall, as contrasted with 
the temporizing and conciliatory policy 
of last year. 

Further evidence of this feeling of 
confidence and security in official cir- 
cles is to be seen in the freedom with 
which the press records and comments 
upon the daily toll of executions. With- 
in the Communist party also there is 
evident a unity of purpose which was 
lacking last year. This is best shown, 
perhaps, by Kossior’s: bitter denuncia- 
tion of Bukharin on Oct. 28, in the 
course of which he predicted Bukharin’s 
expulsion from the party at the next 
plenary session of the executives. Kos- 
sior is one of the mouthpieces of Stalin; 
Bukharin, a party hero of the highest 
rank. Mere lukewarmness in support of 
the five-year program is now a treason- 
able offense even among those in high 
places. The report that Rakovsky, for- 
mer Ambassador to France, has been 
banished to Siberia for circulating a 
letter criticizing the repressive meas- 
ures of the Kremlin is another illustra- 
tion of the present strictness of party 
discipline. 
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The opening of the first Moscow 
Provincial Congress of Atheists on Oct. 
28 illustrates the situation which is 
forcing the conservative priesthood into 
alliance with the middle peasantry. The 
congress was attended by 700 dele- 
gates and sponsored by some of the 
principal leaders of the nation, includ- 
ing Stalin, Secretary General of the 
party; Voroshilov, Commissioner for 
War; Kalinin of the Central Executive 
Committee; Molotov, assistant to Sta- 
lin, and Kubyshev, chairman of the Su- 
preme Economic Council. Its resolu- 
tions deplored the fact that nearly half 
of the organized wage earners of the 
country remained outside the Atheist 
movement, and called for concerted ac- 
tion through the militant Atheist So- 
ciety to destroy the influence of the 
churches and kill religion. The collec- 
tive farms which form the pivot of the 
Bolshevist socialization policy are made 
the spearhead of this assault upon or- 
ganized religion. No religious activity 
of any sort is permitted within the col- 
lectives; and, since coercive measures 
are employed to bring the peasantry 
within the new agrarian organization, 
this means a gradual encroachment 
upon the domain of the Church in the 
village, its former stronghold, which 
cannot but arouse the opposition of the 
priesthood. That this reaction is not 
limited to the clergy of the Orthodox 
Church is illustrated by the plight of 
6,000 Mennonites who have left their 
farms in Siberia rather than enter the 
collectives. This group is requesting 
permission of Moscow to join its co- 
religionists in Canada, who have pro- 
vided funds for their traveling expenses. 
Permission has not yet been given, but 
the Russian Mennonites, faithful to 
their religion, have deserted their 
homes and started their pilgrimage 
overland toward the western frontier 
of Russia. On Nov. 6 it was reported 
that 300 of them had reached Kiev, and 
that the rest were in Moscow and 
Leningrad awaiting transportation and, 
above all, Soviet visas. Meanwhile the 
European committee was negotiating 
with the Canadian Government regard- 
ing their admission to Canada. 

' So far as tangible results of its ag- 
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gressive policy are concerned, the gov- 
ernment was able to announce at the 
end of October that it had realized 80 
per cent of its grain-collection program 
for the calendar year, and hoped to 
complete the program by Dec. 1. This 
would allow three months before Spring 
sowing for concentration upon the task 
of increasing the number and the size 
of the collective farms. But while the 
outlook seems bright when one con- 
siders only the general statistics, the 
picture in detail is not so rosy. In the 
principal cities the ration system has 
been extended during the past month 
until at the present time almost every 
article of diet is rationed except salt. 
A reliable American observer living 
in Moscow reports that cream and 
cheese have disappeared, butter is very 
scarce, fruits, vegetables and potatoes 
are rarely to be found at the coopera- 
tive stores, and milk is sold only on 
children’s ration cards. Scarcity of 
manufactured goods, which has led to 
severe rationing of textiles, shoes and 
other articles of consumption, adds to 
the discomfort of the householder. 

In the case of manufactures-—and to 
a slighter degree in that of foodstuffs 
as well—one cause of the situation is 
the arbitrary exportation of goods in 
payment for much-needed foreign ma- 
chinery and raw materials. But a major 
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element in the situation is the inade- 
quacy of the transportation system and 
the inefficiency of the marketing or- 
ganization. The former of these weak- 
nesses is due almost wholly to the ab- 
solute insufficiency of railroad equip- 
ment—-trackage and rolling stock. But 
the latter points to a flaw in personnel, 
or rather in the incentives to industry 
in a system which destroys the profit- 
seeking impulse. Marketing is almost a 
monopoly of the official cooperative 
stores. The personnel of these stores, 
being government employes drawing 
wages from the State Treasury, have 
no immediate and selfish interest in 
promoting the efficiency of their or- 
ganization. The result is an apathy 
v-hich not only arouses grumbling 
among the long-suffering householders 
but calls forth sharp rebuke from the 
government and the party. An inter- 
esting side-light on the difficulties en- 
countered when the bourgeois incen- 
tive of self-interest is destroyed is shed 
by a recent case in a Soviet court of 
law. Legal action was brought against 
minor officials of a local Moscow co- 
operative blaming them for the meat 
shortage. The court quashed the proc- 
ess and ordered that the hijh officials 
of the central cooperative or,sanization 
be held for trial on the charge, not of 
graft, but of general inefficiency. 


Other Events of the Month in the Soviet Union 


HANGES in the _ constitutional 

structure of the Soviet Union gen- 
erally evoke little interest from the out- 
side world. Such a change occurred 
during the past month when the small 
autonomous republic of Tajikistan was 
elevated to the position of a federal 
State and became the peer of the major 
constituent members of the Union. 
Hereafter the Soviet Union will consist 
of seven allied States—the Russian 
Federation, Ukrainia, White Russia, 
the Transcaucasian Federation, Turk- 
menistan, Uzbekistan and the new 
State, Tajikistan. In addition to these 
full-fledged members, the Union em- 
braces vast areas in Asia organized in 


varying degrees of political dependence. 
from the administrative area at the 
bottom of the scale, which is governed 
directly from Moscow, to the auton- 
omous republic whose internal govern- 
ment is largely independent. Tajikistan 
has been until now in this highest cate- 
gory of dependent units; its elevation 
to independent statehood within the 
federal union carries with it the right 
of withdrawal from the Soviet system 
and an increased autonomy in internal 
affairs. 

At first sight the event appears to 
have little significance except to geog- 
raphers and political scientists. Taji- 
kistan is a small area of barely 100,000 
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PEACEFUL SOVIET RUSSIA 


or the Innocent Lamb and Her Path 
—Der Wahre Jakob, Berlin 


miles, with a population under 1,000,- 


000; its resources, though potentially 
rich in minerals and oil, are undevel- 
oped; its social institutions are primi- 
tive. But the turning of the spotlight 
upon this remote corner of the world 
is related to Soviet policy of rather 
far-reaching import. It is not without 
significance that the event occurs in 
coincidence with the unification of 
neighboring Afghanistan, under the 
rule of Nadir Khan, whose first official 
act was to send messages of friend- 
ship to the Soviet Union. It must also 
be remembered that through its cluster 
of republics on the northern marches 
of India the Soviet Union finds a ready 
channel for the transmission of its 
ideas to the restive subject peoples of 
Great Britain. During the past four 
years Russia has been investing heavily 
in the development of these areas. Ex- 
penditures in Tajikistan alone have 
multiplied twelvefold since 1926; roads 
and railways, land reclamation, hospi- 
tal services, mining enterprises have 
been promoted during this period as 
an example to neighboring peoples of 
the progressive policy of the Soviet 


Union. Now this dramatic declaration 
of what is ostensibly political indepen- 
dence for this group of Mohammedans 
cannot fail to heighten the feelings of 
oppression among peoples of the same 
religion within other empires. A re- 
porter for the Communist Youth 
Pravda sums up these bearings of 
Soviet policy in the statement: “The 
new Tajik State will be an example for 
the proletarian masses in India, China, 
Afghanistan and Persia of a Soviet 
Socialist republic.” 

The progress of aviation in the 
Soviet Union, as brought to the atten- 
tion of this country by the successful 
completion of the Moscow-New York 
flight of the Land of the Soviets, is 
related to the frontier problems which 
we have been considering. Russia’s 
task of welding into a coherent nation 
a land empire of continental propor- 
tions, embracing a bewildering mix- 
ture of races, creeds and cultures, is 
enormously increased by the backward- 
ness of the existing means of com- 
munication. The Bolshevist leaders 
have recognized this fact and are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to perfect all 
available instruments for the transmis- 
sion of commodities, persons and ideas. 
The promotion of railway and water 
transportation, the extension of the 
use of the radio, the remarkable mul- 
tiplication of newspapers and maga- 
zines, which are notable features. of 
modern Russia, represent different 
aspects of the single program of unify- 
ing the country. But in no field has - 
greater progress been made than in 
aviation. Soviet Russia, starting from 
the zero line in this industry, has now 
a flourishing airplane manufacture, 
and a rapidly increasing network of 
airways uniting the capital with the 
most distant frontier points. She has 
been unusually successful in developing 
the “air-mindedness” of her people, 
considering how primitive is the cul- 
ture of the vast majority of the popula- 
tion. The popular Society for the Pro- 
motion of Aviation numbers three and 
one-half million members and has fifty 
thousand branches in the cities and 
villages. 
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in Palestine between the Arabs 

and Jews did not diminish dur- 

ing October. It was, indeed, on 
the part of the Arabs greatly intensi- 
fied by the approach of Nov. 2, the 
twelfth anniversary of the Balfour 
Declaration. This day, which Zionist 
Jews have been inclined to celebrate 
with much rejoicing, was counted by 
the Arabs a day of mourning. In prep- 
aration for it they called general 
strikes, and in various meetings the 
ton-Jewish population of Palestine, 
whether Moslem or Christian, pro- 
claimed its solidarity and its united 
intention to work for the abolition of 
the Balfour Declaration and the com- 
plete independence of Palestine. 

The commission of investigation ar- 
rived and went to work quietly. The 
courts continued to try the cases of 
Arabs and Jews who were involved in 
the recent disturbance. Some death sen- 
tences were imposed and a number of 
minor punishments imposed. Although 
the trials were apparently conducted 
with fairness and the sentences were 
not excessive, the Arabs continued to 
protest, on such grounds as that the 
Jews had been exceedingly provoca- 
tive, and that in the unfair general sit- 
uation the Arabs could not be blamed 
for resorting to riot. On the other side 
a tendency developed among the Jews 
to attempt mollification of the Arabs. 
If their attitude of tense hostility 
should persist, the Jews could hardly 
proceed with the upbuilding of the Na- 
tional Home. A movement developed 
to ask the British Government not to 
carry out the death penalty on con- 
victed Arabs. The Brith Shalom Society 
in Jerusalem announced the plan of 
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fostering unity and cooperation be- 
tween the Arabs and the Jews. 

Instances of sniping continued. Bed- 
ouin raids were recorded in Northern 
Palestine and the population was pan- 
icky and fearful. Both Jews and Arabs 
received encouragement from co-relig- 
ionists outside the country. The two 
groups boycotted each other in business 
relationships. Both groups were dis- 
satisfied with the government, the Jews 
complaining of slowness and leniency 
in punishing guilty Arabs, and the 
Arabs affirming that the government 
had been severe against Arabs and par- 
tial to the Jews. 

Three Arabs were tried in Haifa for 
killing a Jew of Safed during the late 
disturbances. Two British judges 
opened court on Oct. 8. On the second 
day the principal Arab attorney with- 
drew from the court because of re- 
peated reprimands from the two Brit- 
ish judges. On Oct. 18 the trial resulted 
in the condemnation to death of the 
three accused persons. 

Sheikh Taleb Maraka was tried in 
Jerusalem, beginning Oct. 14, as chief 
instigator of the massacres at Hebron. 
Whereas various witnesses declared 
that they saw and heard the Sheikh 
inciting mobs to massacre, the accused 
denied that he had ever addressed 
crowds and claimed that he had en- 
deavored to protect Jews on Friday 
afternoon, Aug. 23. He stated that he 
refused to believe that any respectable 
Moslem in Hebron would take part in 
the atrocities committed there. On Oct. 
24 the Sheikh was found guilty of in- 
citing the Arabs at Hebron to go to 
Jerusalem to attack the Jews there, 
but not guilty of inciting the Arabs to 
kill the Jews in Hebron. He was sen- 
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tenced to two years’ imprisonment and 
a fine of $250, but later was released 
on bail pending an appeal. The Jews 
were extremely indignant at the deci- 
sion and the sentence. On the same 
day two more Arabs were found guilty 
of murder at Safed by the court at 
Haifa and were sentenced to death, 
twelve were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment and four others to ten years or 
five years of imprisonment. 

In order to prevent a renewal of dis- 
turbances in connection with the. Wail- 
ing Wall at the time of the Jewish New 
Year and Day of Atonement, the gov- 
ernment issued temporary regulations 
concerning the Wailing Wall, which 
provided that the ceremonial objects 
which the Jews might bring for certain 
services must be portable, within speci- 
fied measurements and approved after 
inspection. Such a screen as was put 
up on the Day of Atonement in 1928 
to separate the men from the women 
may not again be used. On the other 
hand Mohammedans may not pass by 
the wall through the new gate at the 
southern end on Saturdays and days 
of special religious importance to the 
Jews. Both Jews and Arabs protested 
against these regulations, but they 
proved to be decidedly effective. 

The Day of Atonement, Oct. 14, was 
signalized by mourning, earnestness 
and crowded attendance of Palestinian 
Jews at their synagogues. In prepara- 
tion for the Jewish services at the 
Wailing Wall on that day the govern- 
ment brought in a strong military force 
with machine guns, bombs and armored 
cars. Airplanes swung overhead. A con- 
tinuous line of Jews proceeded to the 
Wailing Wall during the day, but very 
few went at night, being in part re- 
strained because the authorities pro- 
hibited the use of artificial lights. The 
Arabs kept the peace in Jerusalem and 
elsewhere, but protested against the 
rulings on the Wailing Wall and pro- 
claimed a general strike for Oct. 16. 
They objected to collective punishment 
on guilty Arab villages and requested 
the removal of Attorney General Nor- 
man Bentwich and Judge Litt as being 
prejudiced against the Arabs. The 
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strike of Oct. 16 was participated in by 
Arab shopkeepers, but not joined by 
laborers and farmers. In the cities it 
consisted of a quiet holiday. About 
5,000 Arabs assembled at the Mosque 
of Omar and listened to addresses. 

Immediately after the arrival of the 
commission of inquiry in Jerusalem on 
Oct. 24 the chairman announced that 
the commission was to look into the im- 
mediate causes which led to the out- 
break and to make recommendations as 
to the necessary steps for avoiding a re- 
currence. The commission would not 
hold a public or judicial inquiry. The 
Palestine Government, the Arab Execu- 
tive and the Zionist Executive would be 
allowed to appoint representatives, but 
the public and the press would be ex- 
cluded. Both Arabs and Jews migh. be 
represented by counsel. 

At its next session the commission 
upon recommendation of Sir John 
Chancellor decided to allow four jour- 
nalists to be present at its sessions. 
Major Alan Saunders, who commanded 
the police at the time of the riots, gave 
evidence that Arab attacks were prob- 
able after the events of Aug. 15, and ex- 
pressed the belief that by adequate 
measures they could have been averted 
or suppressed. He admitted the disarm- 
ing of about forty British-Jewish civi- 
lians, stating that he was under positive 
orders to do so, because the government 
had promised the Arabs that the Jews 
would remain disarmed. He expressed 
the opinion that in the event of a mas- 
sacre the Palestinian police could not be 
counted upon, being mostly Arabs. 

The Arabs claimed before the com- 
mission that the immediate causes of 
the outbreaks were provocative acts, 
demonstrations carried out by the Jews 
in Palestine acting under the aegis of 
the Zionist Organization. 

Beginning Oct. 26 Arab women from 
many parts of the Arab world met in 
Congress in Jerusalem to consider 
means of working toward Arab inde- 
pendence. This was at the same time 
as a general congress of 800 Arab men 
from Palestine, Transjordania, Iraq and 
Egypt. This congress voted to send a 
delegation to the British Commission 
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of Inquiry, declared lack of confidence 
in the High Commissioner, advised that 
the people of Palestine refuse to pay 
taxes until a representative government 
could be set up, took oath to boycott all 
Jewish merchandise, asked the govern- 
ment to withdraw the new regulations 
concerning the Wailing Wall, protested 
against the collective punishment ordi- 
nance, demanded the dismissal of At- 
torney General Norman Bentwich, de- 
manded the suspension of Jewish immi- 
gration and voted to call a general 
strike on Nov. 2. 

The government of Palestine decided 
to grant compensation up to a limited 
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amount for damages done in the Au- 
gust riots. It is not to be paid in areas 
where Arabs and Jews engaged in pro- 
miscuous fighting nor where the in- 
habitants were in any way to blame. 
The population of Palestine accord- 
ing to official statistics was, at the 
end of June, 816,064, showing an in- 
crease of 21,500 over the previous 
year. Among these were 572,443 Mos- 
lems, 154,330 Jews and 80,225 Chris- 
tians. The officials of Palestine at the 
same date included 1,519 Christians, 
1,112 Moslems and 767 Jews. During 
the first six months of 1929, 1,825 Jews 
entered Palestine and 781 departed. 


Other Events in the Near and Middle East 


GYPT—The Egyptian Cabinet of 
Oct. 4 consists of the following 
members: 
ADLEY PASHA YEGHEN—Premier and Min- 
ister of Interior. 
MIDHAT PASHA YEGHEN—Foreign Affairs. 
AHMED PASHA ALY—Wagqfs (Religious 
Endowments. 
HUSSEIN PASHA DARWISH—Justice. 
ABDEL RAHIM PASHA SABRY—Communica- 
tion. 
MUSTAPHA PASHA MAHER—Finance. 
HUSSEIN PASHA MASSsIF—Public Works. 
WASSiF PASHA SEMEIKA—Agriculture. 
HAFEZ PASHA HUSSEIN—Education. 
MOHAMMED AFLATOUN PASHA—War. 


The restoration of normal political 
conditions in Egypt was foreshadowed 
by the fact that when King Fuad held 
his accession day reception on Oct. 9 a 
large number of leaders of the Nation- 
alist party were in attendance. On Oct. 
31 the Cabinet requested and obtained 
from King Fuad a decree to restore 
the Constitution. The date of meeting 
for the new Parliament was set for 
January, 1930. Electoral districts have 
been increased in number from 214 to 
235. The Liberal party decided to ab- 

. Stain from all part in the elections on 
the ground that their participation 
would endanger the fate of the treaty, 
inasmuch as it was negotiated and 
brought from London by their presi- 
dent, Mohammed Mahmud Pasha. 


The Senate of Egypt was restored 
to place by the decree of Oct. 31. The 
terms of the Senators are held to con- 
tinue as though there had been no 
suspension of the Constitution. 

Sir Percy Loraine in a statement on 
British policy in Egypt affirmed the 
desire of the British Government that 
the Egyptian nation should elect its 
representatives freely and control its 
own government, which would then 
amicably conclude a treaty with Britain. 

The budget for 1929-30 provides for 
expenditure of $235,000,000, with an 
income of $42,000,000 less, the deficit 
to be taken out of the surplus. The 
works of irrigation, drainage, communi- 
cations, public health, roads and build- 
ings are held to justify this draft on 
the reserve. The sum of $5,000,000 is 
allotted to the Ministry of Education, 
while $8,000,000 is provided toward 
the beginning of the five-year program 
for the construction of 150 hospitals 
and the provision of clinics for each. 


YRIA—In the latter part of October 

M. Ponsot, French High Commis- 
sioner, returned to Beirut, visiting 
Jerusalem on the way. 

A journal in Beirut states that in 
the budgets of the different Syrian 
States the percentages which are de- 
voted to salaries and pensions amount 
in Syria to 45 per cent, in the Jebel 
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Druse to 40 per cent, in the State of 
the Alouites to 35 per cent, and in the 
Lebanon to 75 per cent. In the last 
named region some officials receive a 
combination of salary, pension and 
other allowances. 

The figures of imports and exports 
for the first six months of 1929 from 
the different ports of Syria and Leb- 
anon continue to give evidence of an 
enormous preponderance of imports 
over exports. 


URKEY—President Mustaf2 Kemal] 
at the opening of Parliament on 
Nov. 1 made a speech which was broad- 
cast by radio, in which he stated that 
the efforts of the government would be 
devoted to economic renovation. He 
discussed measures of labor protection, 
mine and forest laws, the creation of a 
State bank, land grants to farmers and 
the building of 310 miles of railway. 
He stated that during the past year 275 
miles of railway had been built. He 
further announced that new commer- 
cial enterprises had been established 
during the year with a capital of more 
than $7,500,000. 

A telegram of Nov. 1 stated that the 
Constitution of Turkey was to be 
amended by giving the President the 
powers of the Premier. This report was 
denied a day or two later. 

A powerful British squadron, includ- 
ing the Queen Elizabeth, famous for 
her part in the bombardment at the 
Dardanelles, visited Constantinople be- 
ginning Oct. 12. Elaborate ceremonies 
accompanied this first friendly appear- 
ance of British naval forces in Turkish 
waters since before the war, Admiral 
Field with the British Ambassador pro- 
ceeded to Angora on Oct. 14 and had 
a long conversation with President 
Mustafa Kemal. The visit of the British 
squadron is felt to emphasize a turning 
of the Turkish mind again toward Bri- 
tain, as was the case from about 1840 
until 1881. At the same time coolness 
has been developing toward Russia, 
partly because of the hostility of the 
Turkish Government to communistic 
ideas. 


On Oct. 4 the Albanian Government 
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broke off diplomatic relations with 
Turkey and recalled its Minister, be- 
cause Turkey had not sent a Minister to 
Tirana since the accession of King Zog. 

The treaty of neutrality, conciliation 
and judicial settlement upon which 
Italy and Turkey agreed in May, 1928, 
was registered with the League of Na- 
tions on Oct. 17. Certain provisions in 
the treaty, as for example the promise 
to remain neutral, are held by some to 
be in conflict with certain articles of 
the covenant of the League of Nations. 

The Belgian specialist, M. Jacquart, 
employed by the Turkish Government 
to supervise the census, has declared 
that the Turkish customs statistics are 
unreliable and that it is untrue that 
Turkey has had an adverse trade bal- 
ance during recent years. He believes 
that exports have at least equalled im- 
ports. The Turkish customs authorities 
have strenuously denied that their sta- 
tistics are inaccurate. An immediate 
bearing of the question is upon the 
causes of the slowly declining value of 
Turkish money, in spite of the fact 
that the government has steadily ab- * 
stained from expansion of the paper 
currency. Other reasons given for the 
decline of Turkish exchange are the 
recent deficiency of crops, the govern- 
ment’s need of exchange to meet the 
renewal of payments on the foreign 
debt, and the settling of accounts for 
railway material, while the change in 
the tariff has lead to an extraordinary 
temporary increase in imports from 
Europe and America. 


FGHANISTAN — The prolonged 
crisis in Afghanistan was resolved 
during the month of October by the 
triumph of General Nadir Khan. While 
most of the news comes with qualifica- 
tions, the following seem to be the 
facts: About the beginning of the 
month Nadir Khan divided his army 
into three forces, one under himself, 
another under Shah Mahmud, and the 
third commanded by Shah Wali, his 
brother, for advance on Kabul. Mah- 
mud was the first to attack, and was 
apparently near to victory when part of 
his army mutinied. After a short delay 
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to allow the local tribes to learn of the 
success achieved already, Shah Wali’s 
division advanced with little opposition 
on Sunday, Oct. 6, and captured the 
city. The usurping “water boy,” King 
Habibullah, shut himself up in the cita- 
del. Another rising of tribesmen drove 
Habibullah’s soldiers, out of Jellalabad. 
Habibullah was said to have put to 
death certain hostages, including two 
brothers of the former King Amanul- 
lah, and then to have escaped from the 
citadel to Fort Jebul Serai. Here he 
was surrounded, and after holding out 
a week, surrendered on Oct. 23 on the 
promise that the lives of himself and 
his followers be spared. 

It had been announced at first that 
Nadir Khan had no intention of accept- 
ing the throne, but the news came on 
Oct. 15 that he had been proclaimed 
King. The former king, Amanullah, 
was said to be willing to accept the 
position of Afghan Minister to Rome. 
The new King proceeded rapidly to set 
up a government as nearly as possible 
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the same as that of a year ago, before 
the serious troubles began. It was re- 
ported that he had inflicted summary 
justice, whether or not he had promised 
to spare them, upon Habibullah and a 
few of his nearest supporters, but that 
he was lenient toward lesser offenders. 
Kandahar was reported to have been 
taken on Oct. 13 from supporters of 
Habibullah by Durani tribesmen friend- 
ly to the new King. 


IERSIA—A provisory accord was 

signed on Aug. 11 between Iraq and 
Persia, recognizing mutually the rights . 
and privileges of diplomatic and con- 
sular officials and of subjects of the 
one country traveling in the other, and 
providing for the exchange of wares, 
all according to the principle of the 
most favored nation. 

The Persian Government has recent- 
ly engaged fifteen French teachers for 
Persian schools. In September seventy- 
six students left Teheran for study in 
Europe. 


Civil War Breaks Out Anew in China 


By HAROLD 8S. QUIGLEY . 


PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND FAR EASTERN RELATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; 
CURRENT HIsToRY ASSOCIATE 


HE CLOUD of General Chang Fa- 
kuei’s revolt, “no bigger than a 
man’s hand,” which drifted 
southward and even appeared a 

month ago to be largely dissipated, en- 
larged and blackened into cyclonic pro- 
portions during October with the acces- 
sion of the dreaded, excellently disci- 
plined Kuominchun, the army of Mar- 
shal Feng Yu-hsiang, to the rebel 
ranks. Feng himself was not identified 
as actually leading the troops, but his 
subordinate Generals were in the field, 
having issued a denunciation of the 
Nanking régime of President Chiang 
Kai-shek as corrupt and selfish. Their 
own purposes were declared to be the 
establishment of a representative gov- 


ernment of honest men. Support of the 
revolt came from Fukien Province, far 
southeast of Hankow, central point of 
strategy, when, on Oct. 28, the Com- 
mandant of the Foochow garrison de- 
clared Fukien’s independence of the 
central government. Thus was the mod- 
erate and progressive Nationalist Gov- 
ernment ringed about with enemies 
of its program of unification by demili- 
tarization and the abolition of provin- 
cial and regional autonomy. 

President Chiang met the increased 
danger vigorously. The arrest of ten 
prominent leaders of the “reorganiza- 
tionist”’ or radical wing of the Kuomin- 
tang (Nationalist party), authors of 
the accusations noted in these pages 
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last month, was ordered. While issuing 
a punitive mandate against the Kuo- 
minchun, Chiang included an expres- 
sion of hope that Marshal Feng would 
not associate himself with the rebel- 
lion, but would go abroad as had been 
agreed. Troops were rapidly concen- 
trated at Hankow, but instead of wait- 
ing to be attacked they moved north- 
ward toward Kaifeng, capital of Honan 
and headquarters of Feng’s Generals. 
A second army advanced up the Han 
River toward Loyang, another impor- 
tant centre of Feng’s strength. An or- 
der for twelve military airplanes, in- 
volving an outlay of $400,000 gold, was 
given to an American corporation. 
Chiang left Nanking for the front on 
Oct. 28, vowing never to return unless 
the rebels were defeated. He reached 
Hankow on Oct. 30 and the following 
day left for Chengchow, Honan, junc- 
tion of the Peking-Hankow and Lung- 
hai Railways. 

Reports of clashes, difficult to verify 
because of the close censorship and 
misrepresentation of facts, were cur- 
rent throughout the month. The fight- 
ing occurred along the Lunghai line, 
east and west of Chengchow, and con- 
tiguous sections. Although the actions 
were brief, they were hard fought and 
resulted in serious casualty lists. The 
fall of Chengchow into Kuominchun 
hands was reported on Oct. 20, though 
Nanking denied the accuracy of the re- 
port. Later two armies of the North- 
ern Generals were reported taking 
towns south of Chengchow along the 
north-south railway and the Han River. 
One army, that furthest to the west, ap- 
proached to within 100 miles of Han- 
kow. Military skirmishing alternated 
with political, the latter aimed at per- 
suading important divisions to trans- 
fer allegiance. In this game President 
Chiang Kai-shek held a good hand ow- 
ing to the loan of $15,000,000 silver ob- 
tained from Shanghai bankers on the 
eve of his departure for the front. A 
sweetener of $2,000,000 to the recal- 
citrant Kwangsi faction which last 
month menaced Canton kept it immo- 
bile during October. However, reports 
were received that General Chang Fa- 
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kuei and his “Ironsides’ had reached 
Kuangtung Province. Martial law was 
declared in the Chinese-administered 
portion of Shanghai on Nov. 2. 

The relation of Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang and Governor Yen Hsi-san, who 
appeared still to be Governor of Shansi 
in spite of reports to the contrary, to 
the new outbreak and to each other 
was not stated clearly in news dis- 
patches. On the principle that “he that 
is not with us is against us” their inac- 
tion was explained as hostility to the 
government. Past interchanges of left- 
handed compliments between Feng and 
Chiang support this conclusion as to 
Feng. Yen, however, has an enviable 
record as a pacifist toward civil war 
and was believed to be seeking a peace- 
ful settlement between the major fac- 
tions. That a settlement of his contriv- 
ing would have to recognize that China 
was still in the stage of inchoate con- 
federation, involving an undesirable 
but unavoidable regionalism and a cen- 
tral government composed of faction 
leaders, could be anticipated with con- 
fidence. 

Illustrative of the baffling problem 
presented by conjectural news cables 
was the report on Oct. 15 that Gov- 
ernor Yen had arrested Feng, who has 
been living in his capital for several 
months, supposedly on the most friend- 
ly terms. This report, issued at Nan- 
king by General Chao Tai-wen, Yen’s 
representative, was believed to render 
certain Yen’s loyalty to the govern- 
ment. He was appointed Vice Com- 
mander of the Kuomintang armies. Yet 
on Oct. 23 he announced his complete 
neutrality, and later he refused to re- 
ceive Nanking’s envoys who went to 
Taiyuan to inform him of his new hon- 
ors. Nor did the “arrest” of Feng af- 
fect the intensity of Kuominchun fight- 
ing, unless to increase it. “Arrest” at 
most could be construed as prevailing 
upon Feng not to take a personal hand 
in the fighting, but to await an oppor- 
tunity for a negotiated settlement. 

From Hongkong came a report that 
“reorganizationist” leaders predicted a 
coalition government upon the antici- 
pated overthrow of President Chiang 
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and his group. The directory was pre- 
dicted as likely to include Feng Yu- 
hsiang, Yen Hsi-san, Chang Hsueh- 
liang, war lord of Manchuria; Hui Sun- 
chi, leader of the Kwangsi clique; Li 
Chai-sum, former Governor of Canton; 
Chung Kai, one of Feng’s allies, and 
Sun Fo, present Minister of Railways. 
The last named was the only civilian 
mentioned. 

The government at Nanking issued a 
vehement denial of the charges listed 
in these pages last month as coming 
from the Kuomintang radicals. It coun- 
tercharged that the current rebellion 
was actuated by selfish opposition of 
the militarists to the government’s dis- 
bandment program, and that it was 
backed by Soviet Russia’s desire to 
maintain discord; it boldly asserted 
that the government was determined to 
curb “the aggrandizement and greed 
of the feudal war lords at all costs and 
by all means, whether dictatorial or 
otherwise.” It declared that “the north- 
west famine is caused mainly by the 
fact that the war lords there order the 
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people to plant poppy, thus reducing 
cultivatable food-producing areas to 
opium plantations,” and that “in the 
recent famine what foodstuffs were left 
were commandeered by the war lords 
for the use of soldiers, while the peo- 
ple were left to their fate.” It charged 
the northwest militarists with using 
famine relief funds for war equipment. 

Rear Admiral Charles B. McVay of 
the United States Navy requested on 
Oct. 29 that a destroyer division be 
sent to Shanghai from Manila, and on 
the following day the destroyers Pope, 
Truxton and Peary were dispatched 
while three others, the Stewart, Pills- 
bury and Parrott, left the harbor on 
Oct. 31. On Oct. 7 Americans and other 
foreigners received protection at Ichang 
from a Chinese gunboat, during a mu- 
tiny. On Oct. 18 the fifteen Americans 
at Wuhu sought safety on the British 
gunboat Cricket, fearing injury during 
fighting and looting there, although 
the trouble was between Chinese fac- 
tions and had no anti-foreign signifi- 
cance. 


Other Events of the Month in the Far East 


HINA—The government’s embar- 
rassment with rebellious tuchuns 
had no apparent effect upon the Man- 
churian situation which continued at a 
deadlock. Nanking announced on Oct. 
23 that it would soon publish the of- 
ficial record of the break-down of ne- 
gotiations concerning the Chinese East- 
ern Railway at Manchuli and Berlin. 
The Chinese Government also made the 
official declaration that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment did not desire to settle the con- 
troversy, and that, consequently, it also 
had adopted the policy of allowing the 
issue to rest for the time being. A week 
later the Chinese Legation in Washing- 
ton received a Nanking manifesto in- 
viting the attention of the world to al- 
leged acts of aggression by Russian 
troops in Manchuria and forehandedly 
placing responsibility for any future 
outbreak of war upon the Soviets. 
There was some evidence that nego- 
tiations might be undertaken directly 


by Chang Hsueh-liang’s government at 
Mukden with Soviet Russia. Dr. Wel- 
lington Koo, who signed the Soviet-Chi- 
nese agreement of 1924, was reported 
as in Mukden. 

The German Government, in a formal 
note to the Moscow and Nanking Gov- 
ernments, proposed on Oct. 10 that both 
agree to refrain from reprisals against 
the persons or property of non-comba- 
tants, and that both countries release 
persons now interned or imprisoned. 
The Soviet Government declined to en- 
tertain such an arrangement on the 
ground that, as the present difficulty 
was due to breach of treaties by China, 
it would be useless to enter upon new 
agreements. 

Soviet gunboats attacked Chinese 
towns on the Amur during October, 
and fighting occurred on land and 
river. Previously, Moscow had an- 
nounced that action in the nature of 
reprisals was to be taken because of 
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Chinese aggression. Russian forces oc- 
cupied Linkianghsien, at the confluence 
of the Amur and Sungari Rivers. They 
‘advanced southward along the latter 
river, severe fighting occurring at 
Fuchin. Although the penetration in 
force alarmed Harbin, the Russians 
withdrew after a few days. Early No- 
vember dispatches reported renewed 
fighting at Fuchin. Attacks upon White 
Russians by their Red compatriots, on 
the Siberian side of the boundary, and 
also in Manchuria, near Hailar, were 
reported as resulting in the slaughter 
of 200 men, women and children. 

Sentences ranging from two to nine 
years’ imprisonment were imposed upon 
the thirty-seven Russians seized last 
April in raids upon the Soviet Con- 
sulate General at Harbin. The prisoners 
were found guilty of violating the three 
“people’s principles’ — nationalism, 
anti-imperialism and social democracy 
—of Sun Yat-sen and the law against 
subversive assemblages. All were ex- 
pected to appeal from the judgment, 
given by a local court at Harbin. 

A Shanghai report stated that the 
Association for Hastening the Aboli- 
tion of Unequal Treaties, formerly 
called the Anti-Japanese Boycott As- 
sociation, had decided at Nanking to 
boycott American and British goods 
in retaliation for the failure of Dr. C. 
T. Wang, Foreign Minister, to persuade 
the governments of Great Britain and 
the United States to relinquish extra- 
territoriality. On Sept. 18 the judicial 
yuan appointed a Preparatory Commit- 
tee to attend to all matters in connec- 
tion with the assumption by Chinese 
courts of jurisdiction over foreigners. 

John Van Antwerp MacMurray, 
American Minister to China since April. 
1925, one of the ablest men in the Dip- 
lomatic Service, has resigned to take a 
position at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, where the Walter Hines Page 
School is being established for research 
in international law and relations. 


APAN—Ki Inukai, aged 74, former 
Minister of Communications, was 
chosen president of the Seiyukai, the 
Opposition party, in succession to the 
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recently deceased Baron Tanaka. Mr. 
Inukai, a member of the Diet in the 
lower house from the first session, was 
a leader of the old Kokuminto or Na- 
tionalist party, which dissolved in 1922, 
forming a small group which joined the 
Seiyukai in 1925. His record thus is 
one of association with the more liberal 
wing of the party. Before 1890 he was 
editor of the newspaper Hochi. 

The economies of the present, Min- 
seito, government under Premier Hama- 
guchi will not be extended to the sal- 
aries of officials, as was proposed on 
Oct. 15. It was hoped to save $4,000,- 
000 a year by cutting salaries over $600 
by 10 per cent. So vehement and gen- 
eral was the protest, particularly from 
the prosecuting officers and judges, 
that the proposal was abandoned. 

The Cabinet approved the terms of” 
Japan’s reply to the invitation of Great 
Britain to the five-power naval confer- 
ence. Although it was known that 
Japan would ask for a ratio of 7 to 10 
with the two principal naval powers in 
cruisers, her reply was understood to 
omit reference to the point, but to 
stress her hope for a positive reduction 
in fleets, which is in line with Japanese 
policy from the beginning of the dis- 
cussion of naval limitation by interna- 
tional agreement. Former Premier Rei- 
jiro Wakatsuki was designated to head 
the Japanese delegation to the con- 
ference. 

Japan inaugurated direct diplomatic 
relations with Canada when, on Oct. 21, 
I. Tokugawa presented his credentials 
as Minister to the Ottawa Government. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations 
opened its third conference on Oct. 28 
and closed it on Nov. 9 at Kyoto, the 
ancient capital of Japan. Japan, Great 
Britain, China, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and the United States sent del- 
egations from their respective national 
groups. Hawaii, the Philippines and 
Korea sent auxiliary delegations. Two 
hundred men and women, all from pri- 
vate life, attended and participated in 
round-table discussions of such prob- 
lems as extraterritoriality, food sup- 
ply, population, land utilization, labor, 
industrialism and investments. 
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The Stock Market Panic 


By ALEXANDER D. NOYES 


FINANCIAL Epitor, The New York Times 


spect, it is now possible to un- 
derstand that the Stock Ex- 
change panic of the last week in 
October was inevitable, and that its 
unprecedented scepe and violence were 
as inevitable as the coming of the panic 
itself. Beginning in the cheap-money 
period of 1927, credit had been used 
for almost the single purpose of inflat- 
ing prices in the New York stock mar- 
_ket, in a manner and with a reckless- 
ness which could not possibly continue 
much longer. The New York Stock 
Exchange publishes monthly reports of 
the amount of borrowings on the books 
of its own brokers. The statements pub- 
lished at the end of September showed 
that these loans had increased since the 
middle of 1927 from $3,300,000,000 to 
no less than $8,500,000,000—an expan- 
sion in barely two years of $5,200,000,- 
000, or something like 150 per cent. 
That showing must be considered in the 
light of the fact that an increase of 30 
or 40 per cent during two consecutive 
prosperous trade years in all kinds of 
loans by all banks in the United States 
is considered large. 

Signs had multiplied as the Autumn 
season of 1929 began that facilities of 
credit were already seriously over- 
strained. Early in the year Wall Street 
was paying rates for collateral loans 
never previously witnessed outside pe- 
riods when financial panic either ex- 
isted or was impending. Call loans had 
gone on the Stock Exchange to 15 and 
20 per cent and time loans to 914 per 
cent, as against 4 per cent for both 
classes of loans in 1927. Efforts to use 
indirectly the Federal Reserve System’s 
credits—contrary to the purpose and 
provisions of the law, but with a view 
to supporting the stock speculation— 
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compelled the Federal Reserve itself a 
year and a half ago to interfere with 
a view to guarding against diversion 
into speculation of capital imperatively 
needed for industry. 

Speculative Wall Street retorted an- 
grily; even some men in responsible 
positions insisted that the Stock Ex- 
change had as much right to the ulti- 
mate credit supply of the country as 
belonged to general trade. The Reserve 
Board was unshaken. But the Stock 
Exchange speculators, shut off from 
this legitimate access to credit which 
belonged to general trade, turned to the 
great business corporations which were 
supplied with ready money through 
their sale of securities to private par- 
ties for future trade requirements. 
These companies were induced to draw 
out from their banks the proceeds of 
such loans and to lend them on the 
speculative market. Between the middle 
of 1927 and the Autumn of 1929 such 
“loans by others” as reported by the 
Federal Reserve had increased $5,000,- 
000,000, or 150 per cent. 

Even this was not enough. Wall 
Street money rates went even higher 
in the face of this prodigious increase 
of credit facilities available from do- 
mestic sources. Therefore, as the spec- 
ulative market grew still wilder and its 
need for indefinite credit resources still 
more ursent, Wall Street resorted to 
Europe, bidding away from the poorer 
markets of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent huge sums of money which were 
being used for the legitimate needs of 
those foreign markets. These credits 
also were thrown into the speculative 
pool. The Wall Street market simulta- 
neously began to draw gold from Eu- 
rope, and the Bank of England gold 
reserve fell $170,000,000 in the four 
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months ended last September, at the 
end of which period the London bank 
had actually less gold by $125,000,000 
than at its resumption of gold pay- 
ments in 1925, 


RECKLESS SPECULATON 


Resources thus acquired were used to 
facilitate further purchases of stock at 
wildly advancing prices. The successive 
averages of Stock Exchange prices in- 
dicated that, although prices had al- 
ready risen something like 80 per cent 
between the Spring of 1925 and the end 
of 1927, they increased 25 per cent 
more in 1928, and a further rise of 35 
per cent occurred in the first nine 
months of 1929. Borrowers of the pro- 
digious sums thus used were partly 
professional speculators of large pri- 
vate means but utter recklessness, 
whose borrowings for speculative pur- 
poses were possibly double or treble 
their private fortunes. But an immense 
part of these credit funds was ab- 
sorbed by an army of outside specula- 
tors, large and small, most of whom 
were totally ignorant of intrinsic val- 
ues and inspired by nothing but the 
gambling purpose of bidding on a mar- 
gin for an expected further rise of 50 
or 100 per cent. Stock Exchange prices 
had, in fact, been pushed upward at 
such a rate that dividends on shares of 
many prosperous companies yielded to 
buyers at the new prices only 2 per cent 
or less, when good bonds were obtain- 
able to yield 4, 5 or 6 per cent. One 
stock which caught the imagination of 
speculators was bid up from $40 a 
share to $450, although it had never 
paid any dividend whatever. 


All previous experience had proved 
two things—that such a situation will 
end in an exceedingly disastrous reck- 
oning, but also that the financial com- 
munity will never fully know before- 
hand just when and in just what way 
the end will come. For the unprecedent- 
ed violence of the panic which swept 
over the Stock Exchange at the end of 
October, and for its occurrence at that 
time, there were three main causes. 

First, European money markets, 
stripped of their necessary resources 
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and confronted with serious difficul- 
ties as a result of Wall Street’s raids 
on their available capital, were forced 
to take protective ‘measures of the 
strongest character. The critical condi- 
tion into which those markets had been 
thrown by the Wall Street withdrawals 
had, in fact, been greatly accentuated 
by several disastrous failures of specu- 
lative companies in London. The Bank 
of England, at the end of September, 
raised its official rate to the highest 
since 1920. With the resultant induce- 
ment of higher rates on the European 
money markets and of urgent need for 
all available resources by those mar- 
kets, the European capital loaned on 
Wall Street rushed home. How great 
these withdrawals from the speculative 
funds in Wall Street were it is impossi- 
ble to estimate. They were beyond any 
question greatly increased when the 
American market itself showed signs 
of a coming collapse, and when Euro- 
pean participants in New York specu- 
lation, many of whom had been carry- 


ing large lines of speculative shares on 
Wall Street, began to throw their hold- 
ings in quantity on the New York 
market. 


BANKERS’ WARNINGS 


The second influence in the weaken- 
ing of the American position took the 
shape of public warnings by responsible 
bankers regarding the American credit 
situation. The national convention of 
the American Bankers Association was 
told in October by its president that the 
limit in expansion of credit, which 
could not be reached without disaster, 
was already in sight, that many banks 
were overloaned, and that the position 
consequently was being steadily im- 
paired. These warnings were broadcast 
in the press reports throughout the 
country. Along with this came a quick- 
ening sense of uneasiness over the reck- 
less profusion of new security issues 
on the American market, especially 
shares of newly organized investment 
trusts, which in previous years had put 
out not more than a few hundred mil- 
lion dollars of stocks or bonds in a 
full twelvemonth, but which placed on 
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the market $2,200,000,000 during the 
first nine months of 1929. Nobody se- 
riously believed that investors either 
did take or could have taken such pro- 
digious offerings within so brief a 
time; therefore, the very uncomfortable 
feeling began to spread that bankers 
and brokers who had underwritten such 
new security issues must have been left 
unable to dispose of them, and, there- 
fore, were carrying unsold securities 
in great quantity on borrowed money— 
the very same situation which caused 
the disastrous liquidation of 1903, the 
traditional year of “undigested securi- 
ties.” 

It was in consequence of this succes- 
sion of events that the excited stock 
market, which up to the beginning of 
September had been moving ahead with 
extreme violence, came suddenly to a 
halt. Such interruptions to the excited 
speculation for the rise had not been 
unfamiliar even in the period of almost 
continuous inflation of values. There 
had been an interruption and a reac- 
tionary decline of considerable violence 
last March, in November of 1928 and 
in June of the same year. But on each 
of these occasions, after a fall of 10 
per cent or thereabouts from the pre- 
vious high price, the decline was ar- 
rested, the bidding up of prices began 
again, and in a few weeks or months 
speculation for the rise was proceeding 
with as great violence as before. 


SELLING FROM EUROPE 


For a time at the opening of Sep- 
tember both speculative Wall Street 
and the speculative outside public ap- 
peared to regard the halt in Stock Ex- 
change activities as similar to those 
which had preceded it; in other words, 
to be merely an interval before the ad- 
vance of prices to new high levels was 
resumed, The decline in prices during 
September, however, presently devel- 
oped some unexpected aspects. It was 
afterward disclosed that the extremely 
heavy and persistent selling on the 
Stock Exchange during that month 
came mostly from Europe; also, that 
some of the largest ringleaders of the 
Wall Street speculation, finding them- 


selves in an over-extended position, 
were trying to extricate themselves, 

Probably realizing these facts pro- 
fessional speculators for the decline 
attacked the stock market and accel- 
erated the fall in prices. On other occa- 
sions of the sort such “bear operators” 
had usually sold the market aggressive- 
ly during three or four days, then pro- 
ceeded to “cover” their commitments 
with the utmost rapidity, that is to say, 
to purchase the stock which they had 
sold and whose immediate delivery 
they had effected through borrowing 
the necessary shares from real holders, 
On each of those earlier occasions the 
“bear party,” after its retreat had be- 
gun, was unmercifully pursued by the 
larger speculative interests, who fre- 
quently forced some of the “bear op- 
erators” to pay more for stocks pur- 
chased to cover their commitments 
than they had received when they sold 
stocks at the beginning of the opera- 
tion. 


RECORD SALES 


Nothing of the kind occurred in Sep- 
tember. Instead, the “bear party’ held 
to its position, and appeared to be re- 
inforced by selling of a new and differ- 
ent character. The market broke re- 
peatedly, and its recoveries were brief 
and uncertain. At length, in the middle 
of October, such an outpour of selling, 
obviously proceeding from real holders, 
occurred as to set all speculative Wall 
Street trembling. It was common talk 
at that time that the “bear party” had 
been able to cover its speculative com- 
mitments from the stocks which were 
forced into its hands on the decline by 
speculative holders trying to get out of 
the market. Professional operations 
for the fall no longer counted; yet, on 
Thursday, Oct. 24, the selling move- 
ment became so violent that transac- 
tions on the New York Stock Exchange, 
which had never previously risen above 
the 8,200,000 shares which changed 
hands on the break of March 26, rose 
to 12,800,000, prices falling during that 
day and the day before more violently 
than on any previous occasion in the 
past two years. In that day’s market it 
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was a matter of common talk that out- 
side speculators on borrowed money, 
large and small, had been closed out 
with entire loss because of exhaustion 
of their margins. 


NATION-WIDE PANIC 


It was commonly believed in Wall 
Street that this exceed ugly violent de- 
cline marked the culmination of the 
movement. What turned out to be the 
case, however, was that the sight of 
this enormous forced liquidation, and 
of the heavy losses obviously incurred 
by part of the speculating public, had 
so far frightened the nation-wide com- 
munity of speculators that panic seized 
on the whole fraternity. During the fol- 
lowing week, as prices continued to 
plunge downward, not only were great 
multitudes of speculators closed out 
because they could not put up cash to 
save their ventures, but an army of 
other speculators, better protected, 
were so far dismayed by the sight of 
this wreck of values and downfall of 
paper fortunes that they threw their 
own stocks on the market at any price 
obtainable. 


Many ACCOUNTS WIPED OUT 


The result was that, on Tuesday, 
Oct. 29, transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change rose to the amazing figure of 
16,410,030 shares. This was actually 
double the largest figure ever previous- 
ly attained, and more than four times 
as great as the largest day’s business 
before 1928. What this enormous busi- 
ness admittedly signified was the clos- 
ing out at immense sacrifice, and very 
generally at a complete loss, of hun- 
dreds of thousands of speculative ac- 
counts, great and small, which had been 
built up on borrowed money by infatu- 
ated individuals in every part of the 
United States. There had never before 
in the country’s history been such wide- 
Spread, sweeping and personally ruin- 
ous a reckoning for a great speculative 
mania. At the low point of the October 
break the average decline in Stock Ex- 
change prices from the high point of 
September was no less than 40 per cent, 
which Wall Street calculated on the 
basis of the record of all previous p2- 
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riods of the kind to be the greatest 
scaling down of values that had ever 
occurred in any consecutive decline in 
the history of the New York Stock Ex- 


change. 
GENERAL TRADE SITUATION 


It is too early even yet to be sure 
what the larger consequences of the 
Stock Exchange disaster are to be. The 
reassuring consideration is that the 
wild and reckless speculation which 
during three or four years has pre- 
vailed on the Stock Exchange has not 
(as was the case in 1920 and 1907) ex- 
tended into the field of general trade. 
Even prices of commodities have been 
reduced on the average during the pe- 
riod in which prices of stocks were be- 
ing driven up to utterly fantastic levels. 
On the other hand, the consideration 
has had to be kept in mind that certain 
industries, notably of the so-called 
“luxury type,” had increased their pro- 
duction to an unheard-of magnitude, 
largely because of the buying of such 
luxuries on an unprecedented scale by 
speculators who believed that their pa- 
per profits represented real and per- 
manent wealth. What will be the effect 
in such directions of the memorable 
Stock Exchange readjustment, for in- 
stance, on the motor car industry, or on 
the radio industry, it remains for fu- 
ture months to show. That there will 
be any such calamitous reaction in 
trade and industry as occurred after 
the Stock Exchange readjustments of 
1920 and 1893 has nowhere found be- 
lief. From that, at least, the country 
seems to have been safeguarded by the 
prudent and self-restrained policy of 
merchants and producers during the 
past half dozen years. But the losses of 
personal savings and in many cases the 
plunge of individual speculators from 
an imagined position of great wealth 
to one of outright poverty, have been 
greater in magnitude and more widely 
extended in the number of individuals 
affected than in any similar episode of 
the past half century. In this, however, 
the reckoning was only in proportion to 
the magnitude and recklessness of the 


Speculation by which it had been pre- 
ceded. 
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Continued Danger in Palestine 


By ALBERT H. LYBYER 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS; 


CURRENT HustTory ASSOCIATE 


HE STATE OF ill-feeling existing 
in Palestine between the Arabs 
and Jews did not diminish dur- 
ing October. It was, indeed, on 
the part of the Arabs greatly intensi- 
fied by the approach of Nov. 2, the 
twelfth anniversary of the Balfour 
Declaration. This day, which Zionist 
Jews have been inclined to celebrate 
with much rejoicing, was counted by 
the Arabs a day of mourning. In prep- 
aration for it they called general 
strikes, and in various meetings the 
ton-Jewish population of Palestine, 
whether Moslem or Christian, pro- 
claimed its solidarity and its united 
intention to work for the abolition of 
the Balfour Declaration and the com- 
plete independence of Palestine. 

The commission of investigation ar- 
rived and went to work quietly. The 
courts continued to try the cases of 
Arabs and Jews who were involved in 
the recent disturbance. Some death sen- 
tences were imposed and a number of 
minor punishments imposed. Although 
the trials were apparently conducted 
with fairness and the sentences were 
not excessive, the Arabs continued to 
protest, on such grounds as that the 
Jews had been exceedingly provoca- 
tive, and that in the unfair general sit- 
uation the Arabs could not be blamed 
for resorting to riot. On the other side 
a tendency developed among the Jews 
to attempt mollification of the Arabs. 
If their attitude of tense hostility 
should persist, the Jews could hardly 
proceed with the upbuilding of the Na- 
tional Home. A movement developed 
to ask the British Government not to 
carry out the death penalty on con- 
victed Arabs. The Brith Shalom Society 
in Jerusalem announced the plan of 


fostering unity and cooperation be- 
tween the Arabs and the Jews. 

Instances of sniping continued. Bed- 
ouin raids were recorded in Northern 
Palestine and the population was pan- 
icky and fearful. Both Jews and Arabs 
received encouragement from co-relig- 
ionists outside the country. The two 
groups boycotted each other in business 
relationships. Both groups were dis- 
satisfied with the government, the Jews 
complaining of slowness and leniency 
in punishing guilty Arabs, and the 
Arabs affirming that the government 
had been severe against Arabs and par- 
tial to the Jews. 

Three Arabs were tried in Haifa for 
killing a Jew of Safed during the late 
disturbances. Two British judges 
opened court on Oct. 8. On the second 
day the principal Arab attorney with- 
drew from the court because of re- 
peated reprimands from the two Brit- 
ish judges. On Oct. 18 the trial resulted 
in the condemnation to death of the 
three accused persons. 

Sheikh Taleb Maraka was tried in 
Jerusalem, beginning Oct. 14, as chief 
instigator of the massacres at Hebron. 
Whereas various witnesses declared 
that they saw and heard the Sheikh 
inciting mobs to massacre, the accused 
denied that he had ever addressed 
crowds and claimed that he had en- 
deavored to protect Jews on Friday 
afternoon, Aug. 23. He stated that he 
refused to believe that any respectable 
Moslem in Hebron would take part in 
the atrocities committed there. On Oct. 
24 the Sheikh was found guilty of in- 
citing the Arabs at Hebron to go to 
Jerusalem to attack the Jews there, 
but not guilty of inciting the Arabs to 
kill the Jews in Hebron. He was sen- 
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tenced to two years’ imprisonment and 
a fine of $250, but later was released 
n bail pending an appeal. The Jews 

extremely indignant at the deci- 


the sentence. On the same 
day two more Arabs were found guilty 
of murder at Safed by the court at 
Haifa and were sentenced to death, 
twelve were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment and four others to ten years or 
five years of imprisonment. 

In order to prevent a renewal of dis- 
turbances in connection with the Wail- 
ing Wall at the time of the Jewish New 
Year and Day of Atonement, the gov- 
ernment issued temporary regulations 
concerning the Wailing Wall, which 
provided that the ceremonial objects 
which the Jews might bring for certain 
services must be portable, within speci- 
fied measurements and approved after 
inspection. Such a screen as was put 
up on the Day of Atonement in 1928 
to separate the men from the women 
may not again be used. On the other 
hand Mohammedans may not pass by 
the wall through the new gate at the 
southern end on Saturdays and days 
of special religious importance to the 
Jews. Both Jews and Arabs protested 
against these regulations, but they 
proved to be decidedly effective. 

The Day of Atonement, Oct. 14, was 
signalized by mourning, earnestness 
and crowded attendance of Palestinian 
Jews at their synagogues. In prepara- 
tion for the Jewish services at the 
Wailing Wall on that day the govern- 
ment brought in a strong military force 
with machine guns, bombs and armored 
cars. Airplanes swung overhead. A con- 
tinuous line of Jews proceeded to the 
Wailing Wall during the day, but very 
few went at night, being in part re- 
Strained because the authorities pro- 
hibited the use of artificial lights. The 
Arabs kept the peace in Jerusalem and 
elsewhere, but protested against the 
rulings on the Wailing Wall and pro- 
claimed a general strike for Oct. 16. 
They objected to collective punishment 
on guilty Arab villages and requested 
the removal of Attorney General Nor- 
man Bentwich and Judge Litt as being 
prejudiced against the Arabs. The 
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strike of Oct. 16 was participated in by 
Arab shopkeepers, but not joined by 
laborers and farmers. In the cities it 
consisted of a quiet holiday. About 
0,000 Arabs assembled at the Mosque 
of Omar and listened to addresses. 

Immediately after the arrival of the 
commission of inquiry in Jerusalem on 
Oct. 24 the chairman announced that 
the commission was to look into the im- 
mediate causes which led to the out- 
break and to make recommendations as 
to the necessary steps for avoiding a re- 
currence. The commission would not 
hold a public or judicial inquiry. The 
Palestine Government, the Arab Execu- 
tive and the Zionist Executive would be 
allowed to appoint representatives, but 
the public and the press would be ex- 
cluded. Both Arabs and Jews migh. be 
represented by counsel. 

At its next session the commission 
upon recommendation of Sir John 
Chancellor decided to allow four jour- 
nalists to be present at its sessions. 
Major Alan Saunders, who commanded 
the police at the time of the riots, gave 
evidence that Arab attacks were prob- 
able after the events of Aug. 15, and ex- 
pressed the belief that by adequate 
measures they could have been averted 
or suppressed. He admitted the disarm- 
ing of about forty British-Jewish civi- 
lians, stating that he was under positive 
orders to do so, because the government 
had promised the Arabs that the Jews 
would remain disarmed. He expressed 
the opinion that in the event of a mas- 
sacre the Palestinian police could not be 
counted upon, being mostly Arabs. 

The Arabs claimed before the com- 
mission that the immediate causes of 
the outbreaks were provocative acts, 
demonstrations carried out by the Jews 
in Palestine acting under the aegis of 
the Zionist Organization. 

Beginning Oct. 26 Arab women from 
many parts of the Arab world met in 
Congress in Jerusalem to consider 
means of working toward Arab inde- 
pendence. This was at the same time 
as a general congress of 800 Arab men 
from Palestine, Transjordania, Iraq and 
Egypt. This congress voted to send a 
delegation to the British Commission 
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of Inquiry, declared lack of confidence 
in the High Commissioner, advised that 
the people of Palestine refuse to pay 
taxes until a representative government 
could be set up, took oath to boycott all 
Jewish merchandise, asked the govern- 
ment to withdraw the new regulations 
concerning the Wailing Wall, protested 
against the collective punishment ordi- 
nance, demanded the dismissal of At- 
torney General Norman Bentwich, de- 
manded the suspension of Jewish immi- 
gration and voted to call a general 
strike on Nov. 2. 

The government of Palestine decided 
to grant compensation up to a limited 





GYPT—The Egyptian Cabinet of 
Oct. 4 consists of the following 
members: 
ADLEY PASHA YEGHEN—Premier and Min- 
ister of Interior. 
MIDHAT PASHA YEGHEN—Foreign Affairs. 
AHMED PASHA ALyY—Waqgqfs (Religious 
Endowments. 
HUSSEIN PASHA DARWISH—Justice. 
ABDEL RAHIM PASHA SABRY—Communica- 
tion. 
MUSTAPHA PASHA MAHER—Finance. 
HUSSEIN PASHA MASSIF—Public Works. 
WASSIF PASHA SEMEIKA—Agriculture. 
HAFEZ PASHA HUSSEIN—Education. 
MOHAMMED AFLATOUN PASHA—War. 


The restoration of normal political 
conditions in Egypt was foreshadowed 
by the fact that when King Fuad held 
his accession day reception on Oct. 9 a 
large number of leaders of the Nation- 
alist party were in attendance. On Oct. 
31 the Cabinet requested and obtained 
from King Fuad a decree to restore 
the Constitution. The date of meeting 
for the new Parliament was set for 
January, 1930. Electoral districts have 
been increased in number from 214 to 
235. The Liberal party decided to ab- 
stain from all part in the elections on 
the ground that their participation 
would endanger the fate of the treaty, 
inasmuch as it was negotiated and 
brought from.London by their presi- 
dent, Mohammed Mahmud Pasha. 
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Other Events in the Near and Middle East 


amount for damages done in the Au- 
gust riots. It is not to be paid in areas 
where Arabs and Jews engaged in pro- 
miscuous fighting nor where the in- 
habitants were in any way to blame. 
The population of Palestine accord- 
ing to official statistics was, at the 
end of June, 816,064, showing an in- 
crease of 21,500 over the previous 
year. Among these were 572,443 Mos- 
lems, 154,330 Jews and 80,225 Chris- 
tians. The officials of Palestine at the 
same date included 1,519 Christians, 
1,112 Moslems and 767 Jews. During 
the first six months of 1929, 1,825 Jews 
entered Palestine and 781 departed. 


The Senate of Egypt was restored 
to place by the decree of Oct. 31. The 
terms of the Senators are held to con- 
tinue as though there had been no 
suspension of the Constitution. 

Sir Percy Loraine in a statement on 
British policy in Egypt affirmed the 
desire of the British Government that 
the Egyptian nation should elect its 
representatives freely and control its 
own government, which would then 
amicably conclude a treaty with Britain. 

The budget for 1929-30 provides for 
expenditure of $235,000,000, with an 
income of $42,000,000 less, the deficit 
to be taken out of the surplus. The 
works of irrigation, drainage, communi- 
cations, public health, roads and build- 
ings are held to justify this draft on 
the reserve. The sum of $5,000,000 is 
allotted to the Ministry of Education, 
while $8,000,000 is provided toward 
the beginning of the five-year program 
for the construction of 150 hospitals 
and the provision of clinics for each. 


YRIA—In the latter part of October 

M. Ponsot, French High Commis- 
sioner, returned to Beirut, visiting 
Jerusalem on the way. 

A journal in Beirut states that in 
the budgets of the different Syrian 
States the percentages which are de- 
voted to salaries and pensions amount 
in Syria to 45 per cent, in the Jebel 
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Druse to 40 per cent, in the State of 
the Alouites to 35 per cent, and in the 
Lebanon to 75 per cent. In the last 
named region some officials receive a 
combination of salary, pension and 
other allowances. 

The figures of imports and exports 
for the first six months of 1929 from 
the different ports of Syria and Leb- 
anon continue to give evidence of an 
enormous preponderance of imports 
over exports. 


URKEY—President Mustafa Kemal 
at the opening of Parliament on 
Nov. 1 made a speech which was broad- 
cast by radio, in which he stated that 
the efforts of the government would be 
devoted to economic renovation. He 
discussed measures of labor protection, 
mine and forest laws, the creation of a 
State bank, land grants to farmers and 
the building of 310 miles of railway. 
He stated that during the past year 275 
miles of railway had been built. He 
further announced that new commer- 
cial enterprises had been established 
during the year with a capital of more 
than $7,500,000. 

A telegram of Nov. 1 stated that the 
Constitution of Turkey was to be 
amended by giving the President the 
powers of the Premier. This report was 
denied a day or two later. 

A powerful British squadron, includ- 
ing the Queen Elizabeth, famous for 
her part in the bombardment at the 
Dardanelles, visited Constantinople be- 
ginning Oct. 12. Elaborate ceremonies 
accompanied this first friendly appear- 
ance of British naval forces in Turkish 
waters since before the war. Admiral 
Field with the British Ambassador pro- 
ceeded to Angora on Oct. 14 and had 
a long conversation with President 
Mustafa Kemal. The visit of the British 
Squadron is felt to emphasize a turning 
of the Turkish mind again toward Bri- 
tain, as was the case from about 1840 
until 1881. At the same time coolness 
has been developing toward Russia, 
partly because of the hostility of the 
curiae Government to communistic 
ideas, 


On Oct. 4 the Albanian Government 


broke off diplomatic relations with 
Turkey and recalled its Minister, be- 
cause Turkey had not sent a Minister to 
Tirana since the accession of King Zog. 

The treaty of neutrality, conciliation 
and judicial settlement upon which 
Italy and Turkey agreed in May, 1928, 
was registered with the League of Na- 
tions on Oct. 17. Certain provisions in 
the treaty, as for example the promise 
to remain neutral, are held by some to 
be in conflict with certain articles of 
the covenant of the League of Nations. 

The Belgian-specialist, M. Jacquart, 
employed by the Turkish Government 
to supervise the census, has declared 
that the Turkish customs statistics are 
unreliable and that it is untrue that 
Turkey has had an adverse trade bal- 
ance during recent years. He believes 
that exports have at least equalled im- 
ports. The Turkish customs authorities 
have strenuously denied that their sta- 
tistics are inaccurate. An immediate 
bearing of the question is upon the 
causes of the slowly declining value of 
Turkish money, in spite of the fact 
that the government has steadily ab- 
stained from expansion of the paper 
currency. Other reasons given for the 
decline of Turkish exchange are the 
recent deficiency of crops, the govern- 
ment’s need of exchange to meet the 
renewal of payments on the foreign 
debt, and the settling of accounts for 
railway material, while the change in 
the tariff has lead to an extraordinary 
temporary increase in imports from 
Europe and America. 


FGHANISTAN — The prolonged 
crisis in Afghanistan was resolved 
during the month of October by the 
triumph of General Nadir Khan. While 
most of the news comes with qualifica- 
tions, the following seem to be the 
facts: About the beginning of the 
month Nadir Khan divided his army 
into three forces, one under himself, 
another under Shah Mahmud, and the 
third commanded by Shah Wali, his 
brother, for advance on Kabul. Mah- 
mud was the first to attack, and was 
apparently near to victory when part of 
his army mutinied. After a short delay 
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to allow the local tribes to learn of the 
success achieved already, Shah Wali’s 
division advanced with little opposition 
on Sunday, Oct. 6, and captured the 
city. The usurping “water boy,” King 
Habibullah, shut himself up in the cita- 
del. Another rising of tribesmen drove 
Habibullah’s soldiers out of Jellalabad. 
Habibullah was said to have put to 
death certain hostages, including two 
brothers of the former King Amanul- 
lah, and then to have escaped from the 
citadel to Fort Jebul Serai. Here he 
was surrounded, and after holding out 
a week, surrendered on Oct. 23 on the 
promise that the lives of himself and 
his followers be spared. 

It had been announced at first that 
Nadir Khan had no intention of accept- 
ing the throne, but the news came on 
Oct. 15 that he had been proclaimed 
King. The former king, Amanullah, 
was said to be willing to accept the 
position of Afghan Minister to Rome. 
The new King proceeded rapidly to set 
up a government as nearly as possible 
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the same as that of a year ago, before 
the serious troubles began. It was re- 
ported that he had inflicted summary 
justice, whether or not he had promised 
to spare them, upon Habibullah and a 
few of his nearest supporters, but that 
he was lenient toward lesser offenders. 
Kandahar was reported to have been 
taken on Oct. 13 from supporters of 
Habibullah by Durani tribesmen friend- 
ly to the new King. 


ERSIA—A provisory accord was 

signed on Aug. 11 between Iraq and 
Persia, recognizing mutually the rights 
and privileges of diplomatic and con- 
sular officials and of subjects of the 
one country traveling in the other, and 
providing for the exchange of wares, 
all according to the principle of the 
most favored nation. 

The Persian Government has recent- 
ly engaged fifteen French teachers for 
Persian schools. In September seventy- 
six students left Teheran for study in 
Europe. 


Civil War Breaks Out Anew in China 


By HAROLD 8S. QUIGLEY 


PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND F'AR EASTERN RELATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; 
CURRENT HIsTorY ASSOCIATE 


HE CLOUD of General Chang Fa- 
kuei’s revolt, “no bigger than a 
man’s hand,’ which drifted 
southward and even appeared a 

month ago to be largely dissipated, en- 
larged and blackened into cyclonic pro- 
portions during October with the acces- 
sion of the dreaded, excellently disci- 
plined Kuominchun, the army of Mar- 
shal Feng Yu-hsiang, to the rebel 
ranks. Feng himself was not identified 
as actually leading the troops, but his 
subordinate Generals were in the field, 
having issued a denunciation of the 
Nanking régime of President Chiang 
Kai-shek as corrupt and selfish. Their 
own purposes were declared to be the 
establishment of a representative gov- 


ernment of honest men. Support of the 
revolt came from Fukien Province, far 
southeast of Hankow, central point of 
strategy, when, on Oct. 28, the Com- 
mandant of the Foochow garrison de- 
clared Fukien’s independence of the 
central government. Thus was the mod- 
erate and progressive Nationalist Gov- 
ernment ringed about with enemies 
of its program of unification by demili- 
tarization and the abolition of provin- 
cial and regional autonomy. 

President Chiang met the increased 
danger vigorously. The arrest of ten 
prominent leaders of the “reorganiza- 
tionist” or radical wing of the Kuomin- 
tang (Nationalist party), authors of 
the accusations noted in these pages 
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last month, was ordered. While issuing 
a punitive mandate against the Kuo- 
minchun, Chiang included an expres- 
sion of hope that Marshal Feng would 
not associate himself with the rebel- 
lion, but would go abroad as had been 
agreed. Troops were rapidly concen- 
trated at Hankow, but instead of wait- 
ing to be attacked they moved north- 
ward toward Kaifeng, capital of Honan 
and headquarters of Feng’s Generals. 
A second army advanced up the Han 
River toward Loyang, another impor- 
tant centre of Feng’s strength. An or- 
der for twelve military airplanes, in- 
volving an outlay of $400,000 gold, was 
given to an American’ corporation. 
Chiang left Nanking for the front on 
Oct. 28, vowing never to return unless 
the rebels were defeated. He reached 
Hankow on Oct. 30 and the following 
day left for Chengchow, Honan, junc- 
tion of the Peking-Hankow and Lung- 
hai Railways. 

Reports of clashes, difficult to verify 
because of the close censorship and 
misrepresentation of facts, were cur- 
rent throughout the month. The fight- 
ing occurred along the Lunghai line, 
east and west of Chengchow, and con- 
tiguous sections. Although the actions 
were brief, they were hard fought and 
resulted in serious casualty lists. The 
fall of Chengchow into Kuominchun 
hands was reported on Oct. 20, though 
Nanking denied the accuracy of the re- 
port. Later two armies of the North- 
ern Generals were reported taking 
towns south of Chengchow along the 
north-south railway and the Han River. 
One army, that furthest to the west, ap- 
proached to within 100 miles of Han- 
kow. Military skirmishing alternated 
with political, the latter aimed at per- 
suading important divisions to trans- 
fer allegiance. In this game President 
Chiang Kai-shek held a good hand ow- 
ing to the loan of $15,000,000 silver ob- 
tained from Shanghai bankers on the 
eve of his departure for the front. A 
Sweetener of $2,000,000 to the recal- 
citrant Kwangsi faction which last 
month menaced Canton kept it immo- 
bile during October. However, reports 
were received that General Chang Fa- 


kuei and his “Ironsides’” had reached 
Kuangtung Province. Martial law was 
declared in the Chinese-administered 
portion of Shanghai on Nov. 2. 

The relation of Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang and Governor Yen Hsi-san, who 
appeared still to be Governor of Shansi 
in spite of reports to the contrary, to 
the new outbreak and to each other 
was not stated clearly in news dis- 
patches. On the principle that “he that 
is not with us is against us” their inac- 
tion was explained as hostility to the 
government. Past interchanges of left- 
handed compliments between Feng and 
Chiang support this conclusion as to 
Feng. Yen, however, has an enviable 
record as a pacifist toward civil war 
and was believed to be seeking a peace- 
ful settlement between the major fac- ~ 
tions. That a settlement of his contriv- 
ing would have to recognize that China 
was still in the stage of inchoate con- 
federation, involving an undesirable 
but unavoidable regionalism and a cen- 
tral government composed of faction 
leaders, could be anticipated with con- 
fidence. 

Illustrative of the baffling problem 
presented by conjectural news cables 
was the report on Oct. 15 that Gov- 
ernor Yen had arrested Feng, who has 
been living in his capital for several 
months, supposedly on the most friend- 
ly terms. This report, issued at Nan- 
king by General Chao Tai-wen, Yen’s 
representative, was believed to render 
certain Yen’s loyalty to the govern- 
ment. He was appointed Vice Com- 
mander of the Kuomintang armies. Yet 
on Oct. 23 he announced his complete 
neutrality, and later he refused to re- 
ceive Nanking’s envoys who went to 
Taiyuan to inform him of his new hon- 
ors. Nor did the “arrest” of Feng af- 
fect the intensity of Kuominchun fight- 
ing, unless to increase it. “Arrest” at 
most could be construed as prevailing 
upon Feng not to take a personal hand 
in the fighting, but to await an oppor- 
tunity for a negotiated settlement. 

From Hongkong came a report that 
“reorganizationist” leaders predicted a 
coalition government upon the antici- 
pated overthrow of President Chiang 
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and his group. The directory was pre- 
dicted as likely to include Feng Yu- 
hsiang, Yen Hsi-san, Chang Hsueh- 
liang, war lord of Manchuria; Hui Sun- 
chi, leader of the Kwangsi clique; Li 
Chai-sum, former Governor of Canton; 
Chung Kai, one of Feng’s allies, and 
Sun Fo, present Minister of Railways. 
The last named was the only civilian 
mentioned. 

The government at Nanking issued a 
vehement denial of the charges listed 
in these pages last month as coming 
from the Kuomintang radicals. It coun- 
tercharged that the current rebellion 
was actuated by selfish opposition of 
the militarists to the government’s dis- 
bandment program, and that it was 
backed by Soviet Russia’s desire to 
maintain discord; it boldly asserted 
that the government was determined to 
curb “the aggrandizement and greed 
of the feudal war lords at all costs and 
by all means, whether dictatorial or 
otherwise.” It declared that “the north- 
west famine is caused mainly by the 
fact that the war lords there order the 
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people to plant poppy, thus reducing 
cultivatable food-producing areas to 
opium plantations,” and that “in the 
recent famine what foodstuffs were left 
were commandeered by the war lords 
for the use of soldiers, while the peo- 
ple were left to their fate.” It charged 
the northwest militarists with using 
famine relief funds for war equipment. 

Rear Admiral Charles B. McVay of 
the United States Navy requested on 
Oct. 29 that a destroyer division be 
sent to Shanghai from Manila, and on 
the following day the destroyers Pope, 
Truxton and Peary were dispatched 
while three others, the Stewart, Pills- 
bury and Parroit, left the harbor on 
Oct. 31. On Oct. 7 Americans and other 
foreigners received protection at Ichang 
from a Chinese gunboat, during a mu- 
tiny. On Oct. 18 the fifteen Americans 
at Wuhu sought safety on the British 
gunboat Cricket, fearing injury during 
fighting and looting there, although 
the trouble was between Chinese fac- 
tions and had no anti-foreign signifi- 
cance. 


Other Events of the Month in the Far East 


HINA—The government’s embar- 
rassment with rebellious tuchuns 
had no apparent effect upon the Man- 
churian situation which continued at a 
deadlock. Nanking announced on Oct. 
23 that it would soon publish the of- 
ficial record of the break-down of ne- 
gotiations concerning the Chinese East- 
ern Railway at Manchuli and Berlin. 
The Chinese Government also made the 
official declaration that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment did not desire to settle the con- 
troversy, and that, consequently, it also 
had adopted the policy of allowing the 
issue to rest for the time being..A week 
later the Chinese Legation in Washing- 
ton received a Nanking manifesto in- 
viting the attention of the world to al- 
leged acts of aggression by Russian 
troops in Manchuria and forehandedly 
placing responsibility for any future 
outbreak of war upon the Soviets. 
There was some evidence that nego- 
tiations might be undertaken directly 


by Chang Hsueh-liang’s government at 
Mukden with Soviet Russia. Dr. Wel- 
lington Koo, who signed the Soviet-Chi- 
nese agreement of 1924, was reported 
as in Mukden. 

The German Government, in a formal 
note to the Moscow and Nanking Gov- 
ernments, proposed on Oct. 10 that both 
agree to refrain from reprisals against 
the persons or property of non-comba- 
tants, and that both countries release 
persons now interned or imprisoned. 
The Soviet Government declined to en- 
tertain such an arrangement on the 
ground that, as the present difficulty 
was due to breach of treaties by China, 
it would be useless to enter upon new 
agreements. 

Soviet gunboats attacked Chinese 
towns on the Amur during October, 
and fighting occurred on land and 
river. Previously, Moscow had an- 
nounced that action in the nature of 
reprisals was to be taken because of 





